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Art. I. Cwuvres complétes de MacurAvEL, traduites par J. V. 
Perier. Paris, 1825. 


"[ (Hose who have attended to the practice of our literary tri- 

bunal, are well aware that, by means of certain legal 
fictions similar to those of Westminster Hall, we are frequent- 
ly enabled to take cognizance of cases lying beyond the sphere 
of our original jurisdiction. We need hardly say, therefore, 
that, in the present instance, M. Périer is merely a Richard 
Roe—that his name is used for the sole purpose of bringing 
Machiavelli into court—and that he will not be mentioned in 
any subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

We doubt whether any name in literary history be so gene- 
rally odious as that of the man whose character and writings 
we now propose to consider. The terms in which he is com- 
monly described, would seem to import that he was the Tempter, 
the Evil Principle, the discoverer of ambition and revenge, 
the original inventor of perjury; that, before the publication 
of his fatal Prince, there had never been a hypocrite, a tyrant, 
or a traitor, a simulated virtue or a convenient crime. One 
writer gravely assures us, that Maurice of Saxony learned all 
his fraudulent policy from that execrable volume. Another 
remarks, that, since it was translated into Turkish, the Sultans 
have been more addicted than formerly to the custom of 
strangling their brothers. Our own foolish Lord Lyttelton 
charges the poor Florentine with the manifold treasons of the 
House of Guise, and the massacre of St Bartholomew. Seve- 
ral authors have hinted that the Gunpowder Plot is to be pri- 
marily attributed to his doctrines, and seem to think that his 
effigy ought to be substituted for that of Guy Faux, in those 
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processions by which the ingenuous youth of England annual- 
ly commemorate the preservation of the Three Estates. ‘The 
Church of Rome has pronounced his works accursed things. 
Nor have our own countrymen been backward in testifying 
their opinion of his merits. Out of his surname they have 
coined an epithet for a knave—and out of his christian name 
a synonyme for the Devil. * 

it is indeed scarcely possible for any person, not well ac- 
quainted with the history and literature of Italy, to read, with- 
out horror and amazement, the celebrated treatise which has 
brought so much obloquy on the name of Machiavelli. Such 
a display of wickedness, naked, yet not ashamed, such cool, 
judicious, scientific atrocity, seem rather to belong toa fiend 
than to the most depraved of men. Principles w hich the most 
hardened ruffian would scarcely hint to his most trusted accom- 
plice, or avow, without the disguise of some palliating sophism, 
even to his own mind, are professed without the slightest cir- 
cumlocution, and assumed as the fundamental axioms of all 
political science. 

It is not strange that ordinary readers should regard the 
author of such a book as the most depraved and shameless of 
human beings. Wise men, however, have always been inclin- 
ed to look with great suspicion on the angels and demons of the 
multitude: and in the present instance, several circumstances 
have led even superficial observers to question the justice of 
the vulgar decision. It is notorious that Machiavelli was, 
through life, a zealous republican. In the same year in which 
he composed his manual of King-craft, he suffered i imprison- 
ment and torture in the cause of public liberty. It seems in- 
conceivable that the martyr of freedom should have designed- 
ly acted as the apostle of tyranny. Several eminent w riters 
have, therefore, endeavoured to detect, i in this unfortunate per- 
formance, some concealed meaning, more consistent with the 
character and conduct of the author than that which appears 
at the first glance. . 

One hypothesis is, that Machiavelli intended to practise on 
the young Lorenzo de Medici, a fraud similar to that which 
Sunderland is said to have employed against our James the 
Second,—that he urged his pupil to violent and _ perfidious 


* Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, ; 
Tho’ he gave his name to our old Nick. 
Hudibras, Part IIT. Canto I. 
But, we believe, there is a schism on this subject among the Anti- 
quarians. 
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measures, as the surest means of accelerating the moment of 
deliverance and revenge.. Another supposition, which Lord 
Bacon seems to countenance, is, that the treatise was merely 
a piece of grave irony, intended to warn nations against the 
arts of ambitious men. It would be easy to show that neither 
of these solutions is consistent with many passages in the 
Prince itself. But the most decisive refutation is that which 
is furnished by the other works of Machiavelli. In all the 
writings which he gave to the public, and in all those which the 
reseé arch of editors has, in the course of three centuries, dis- 
covered—in his Comedies, designed for the entertainment of the 
multitude—in his Comments on Livy, intended for the perusal 
of the most enthusiastic patriots of Florence—in his History, in- 
cribed to one of the most amiable and estimable of the Popes— 
in his Public Despatches—in his Private Memoranda, the same 
obliquity of moral principle for which the Prince is so severe- 
ly censured is more or less discernible. We doubt whether 
it would be possible to find, in all the many volumes of his 
compositions, a single expression indicating that dissimulation 
and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. 

After this, it may seem ridiculous to say, that we are ac- 
quainted with few writings which exhibit so much elevation of 
sentiment, so pure and warm a zeal for the public good, or so 
just a view of the duties and rights of citizens, as those of Ma- 
chiavelli. Yet so it is. And even from the Prince itself, we 
could select many passages in support of this remark. Toa 
reader of our age ‘and countr y, this inconsistency is, at first, per- 
fectly bewildering. The whole man seems to be an enigma— 
a grotesque asse emblage of incongruous qualities— selfishness 
and generosity, cr uelty and benevolence, craft and simplicity, 
abject villany and romantic heroism. One sentence is such as 
® veteran diplomatist would scarcely write in cipher for the 
direction of his most confidential spy; the next seems to be 
extracted from a theme composed by an ardent schoolboy on 
the death of Leonidas. An act of dexterous perfidy, and an 
act of patriotic self-devotion, call forth the same kind and the 
same degree of respectful admiration. The moral sensibility 
of the writer seems at once to be morbidly obtuse and morbid- 
ly acute. ‘Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in 
him. They are not merely joined, but interwoven. They are 
the warp and the woof of his mind; and their combination, like 
that of the variegated threads in shot silk, gives to the whole 
texture a glancing and ever-changing appearance. The ex- 
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planation might have been easy, if “he had been a very weak or 


a very affected man. But he was evidently neither the one nor 
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the other. His works prove, beyond all contradiction, that his 
understanding was strong, his taste pure, and his sense of the 
ridiculous exquisitely keen. 

This is strange—and yet the strangest is behind. There is 
no reason whatever to think, that those amongst whom he lived 
saw any thing shocking or incongruous in his writings. Abun- 
dant proofs remain of the high estimation in which both his 
works and his person were held by the most respectable among 
his contemporaries. Clement the Seventh patronized the pub- 
lication of those very books which the Council of Trent, in 
the following generation, pronounced unfit for the perusal of 
Christians. Some members of the democratical party cen- 
sured the Secretary for dedicating the Prince to a patron who 
bore the unpopular name of Medici. But to those immoral 
doctrines which have since called forth such severe reprehen- 
sions, no exception appears to have been taken. ‘The cry 
against them was first raised beyond the Alps—and seems to 
have been heard with amazement in Italy. The earliest as- 
sailant, as far as we are aware, was a countryman of our own, 
Cardinal Pole. The author of the Anti-Machiavelli was a 
French Protestant. 

It is, therefore, in the state of moral feeling among the Italians 
of those times, that we must seek for the real explanation of what 
seems most mysterious in the life and writings of this remark- 
able man. As this is a subject which suggests many interesting 
considerations, both political and metaphysical, we shall make 
no apology for discussing it at some length. 

During the gloomy and disastrous centuries which followed 
the downfal of the Roman Empire, Italy had preserved, in a 
far greater degree than any other part of Western Europe, 
the traces of ancient civilization. The night which descended 
upon her was the night of an Arctic summer :—the dawn be- 
gan to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding 
sunset had faded from the horizon. It was in the time of the 
French Merovingians, and of the Saxon Heptarchy, that ig- 
norance and ferocity seemed to have done their worst. Yet 
even then the Neapolitan provinces, recognising the authority 
of the Eastern Empire, preserved something of Eastern know- 
ledge and refinement. Rome, protected by the sacred charac- 
ter of its Pontiffs, enjoyed at least comparative security and 
repose. Even in those regions where the sanguinary Lom- 
bards had fixed their monarchy, there was incomparably more 
of wealth, of information, of physical comfort, and of social 
order, than could be found in Gaul, Britain, or Germany. 
That which most distinguished Italy from the neighbouring 
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countries, was the importance which the population of the 
towns, from a very early period, began to acquire. Some 
cities founded in wild and remote situations, by fugitives who 
had escaped from the rage of the barbarians, preserved their 
freedom by their obscurity, till they became able to preserve it 
by their power. Others seem to eee retained, under all the 
changing dynasties of invaders, under Odoacer and Theodo- 
ric, Narses and Alboin, the municipal institutions which had 
been conferred on them by the liberal policy of the Great Re- 
public. In provinces which the central government was too 
feeble either to protect or to oppress, these institutions first ac- 
quired stability and vigour. ‘The citizens, defended by their 
walls, and governed by their own magistrates and their own 
by-laws, enjoyed a considerable share of republican independ- 
ence. Thus a strong democratic spirit was called into action. 
The Carlovingian sovereigns were too imbecile to subdue it. The 
generous policy of Otho encouraged it. It might perhaps have 
been suppressed by a close coalition between the Church and 
the Empire. It was fostered and invigorated by their dis- 
putes. In the twelfth century it attained its full vigour, and, 
after a long and doubtful conflict, triumphed over the abilities 
and courage of the Swabian Princes. 

The assistance of the Ecclesiastical Power had greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the Guelfs. That success would, 
however, have been a doubtful good, if its only effect had been to 
substitute a moral for a political servitude, to exalt the Popes 
at the expense of the Caesars. Happily the public mind of 
Italy had long contained the seeds of free opinions, which 
were now rapidly developed by the genial influence of free in- 
stitutions. ‘The people of that country had observed the whole 
machinery of the church, its saints and its miracles, its lofty 
pretensions and its splendid ceremonial, its worthless blessings 
and its harmless curses, too long and too closely to be duped. 
They stood behind the scenes on which others were gazing 
with childish awe and interest. They witnessed the arrange- 
ment of the pullies, and the manufacture of the thunders. 
They saw the natural faces, and heard the natural voices of 
the actors. Distant nations looked on the Pope as the vice- 
gerent of the Almighty, the Oracle of the All-wise, the umpire 
from whose decisions, in the disputes either of theologians or 
of kings, no Christian ought to appeal. ‘The Italians were ac- 
quainted with all the follies of his youth, and with all the dis- 
honest arts by which he had attained power. They knew how 
often he had employed the keys of the church to release him- 
self from the most sacred engagements, and its wealth to pam- 
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per his mistresses and nephews. The doctrines and rites of 
the established religion they treated with decent reverence. But 
though they still called themselves Catholics, they had ceased 
to be Papists. Those spiritual arms which carried terror into 
the palaces and camps of the proudest sovereigns, excited only 
their contempt. When Alexander commanded our Henry the 
Second to submit to the lash before the tomb of a rebellious 
subject, he was himself an exile. ‘The Romans, apprehending 
that he entertained designs against their liberties, had driven 
him from their city; and, though he solemnly promised to 
confine himself for the future to his spiritual functions, they 
still refused to readmit him. 

In every other part of Europe, a large and powerful privi- 
leged class trampled on the people, and defied the govern- 
ment. But, in the most flourishing parts of Italy, the feudal 
nobles were reduced to compar ative insignificance. In some 
districts they took shelter under the protection of the powerful 
commonwealths which they were unable to oppose, and gra- 
dually sunk into the mass of burghers. In others they pos- 
sessed great influence; but it was an influence widely different 
from that which was exercised by the chieftains of the Trans- 
alpine kingdoms. ‘They were not petty princes, but eminent 
citizens. Instead of strengthening their fastnesses among the 
mountains, they embellished their. palaces in the market- -place. 
The state of society in the Neapolitan dominions, and in some 
parts of the Ecclesiastical State, more ne arly resembled that 
which existed in the great monarchies of Europe. But the 
governments of Lombardy and Tuscany, through all their re- 
volutions, preserved a different character. A people, when 
assembled in a town, is far more formidable to its rulers than 
when dispersed over a wide extent of country. ‘The most ar- 
bitrary of the Czesars found it necessary to feed and divert the 
inhabitants ‘of their unwieldy capital at the expense of the 
provinces. ‘The citizens of Madrid have more than once be- 
sieged their sovereign in his own palace, and extorted from 
him the most humiliating concessions. The Sultans have often 
been compelled to propitiate the furious rabble of Constanti- 
nople with the head of an unpopular Vizier. T'rom the same 
cause there was a certain tinge of democracy in the monar- 
chies and aristocracies of Northern Italy. 

Thus liberty, partially indeed and tre unsiently, revisited Italy ; 
and with liberty came commerce and empire, science and taste, 
all the comforts and all the ornaments of life. The Crusades, 
from which the inhabitants of other countries gained nothing 
but relics and wounds, brought the rising commonwealths of 
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the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a large increase of wealth, do- 
minion and knowledge. Their moral and their geogr: iphic: al 
position enabled them to profit alike by the barbarism of the 
West, and by the civilization of the East. Their ships covered 
every sea. Their factories rose on every shore. Their money- 
changers set their tables in every city. Manufactures flou- 
rished. Banks were established. © The operations of the com- 
mercial machine were facilitated by many useful and beautiful 
inventions. We doubt whether any country of Europe, our 
own perhaps excepted, have at the present time reached so 
high a point of wealth and civilization as some parts of Italy 
had attained four hundred years ago. Historians rarely de- 
scend to those details from which alone the real state of a 
community can be collected. Hence posterity is too often de- 
ceived by the vague hyperboles of poets and rhetoricians, who 
mistake the splendour of a court for the happiness of a people. 
Fortunately, John Villani has given us an ample and precise 
account of the state of Florence in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century. ‘The revenue of the Republic amounted to 
three hundred thousand florins, a sum which, allowing for the 
depreciation of the precious metals, was at least equivalent to 
six hundred thousand pounds sterling ; a larger sum than Eng- 
land and Ireland, two centuries ago, ” yielded “annually to Eliza- 
beth—a larger sum than, accor ding to any computation which we 
have seen, “the Grand Duke of Tuscany now derives from a 
territory of much greater extent. The manufacture of wool 
alone employed two hundred factories and thirty thousand 
workmen. ‘The cloth annually produced sold, at an average, 
for twelve hundred thousand florins; a sum fairly equal, in ex- 
changeable value, to two millions and a half of our money. 
Four hundred thousand florins were annually coined. Eighty 
banks conducted the commercial operations, not of Florence 
only, but of all Europe. The transactions of these establish- 
ments were sometimes of a magnitude which may surprise 
even the contemporaries of the Barings and the Rothschilds. 
Two houses advanced to Edward the Third of England up- 
wards of three hundred thousand marks, at a time when the 
mark contained more silver than fifty shillings of the present 
day, and when the value of silver was more th: in quadruple of 
what it now is. The city and its environs contained a hundred 
and seventy thousand inhabitants. In the various schools about 
ten thousand children were taught to read; twelve hundred 
studied arithmetic; six hundred received a learned education. 
The progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts was pro- 
portioned to that of the public prosperity. Under the despotic 
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successors of Augustus, all the fields of the intellect had been 
turned into arid wastes, still marked out by formal boundaries, 
still retaining the traces of old cultivation, but yielding neither 
flowers nor fruit. ‘The deluge of barbarism came. It swept 
away all the landmarks. It obliterated all the signs of former 
tillage. But it fertilized while it devastated. When it re- 
ceded, the wilderness was as the garden of God, rejoicing on 
every side, laughing, clapping its hands, pouring forth, in spon- 
taneous abundance, every thing brilliant, or fragrant, or nou- 
rishing. A new language, characterized by simple sweetness 
and simple energy, lol attained its perfection. No tongue 
ever furnished more gorgeous and vivid tints to poetry; nor 
was it long before a poet appeared, who knew how to employ 
them. LEarly in the fourteenth century came forth the Divine 
Comedy, beyond comparison the greatest work of imagination 
which had appeared since the poems of Homer. The follow- 
ing generation produced indeed no second Dante: but it was 
eminently distinguished by general intellectual activity. The 
study of the Latin writers had never been wholly neglected in 
Italy. But Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal, and 
elegant scholarship ; and communicated to his countrymen that 
enthusiasm for the literature, the history, and the antiquities 
of Rome, which divided his own heart with a frigid mistress 
and a more frigid Muse. Boccacio turned their attention to 
the more sublime and graceful models of Greece. 

From this time, the admiration of learning and genius be- 
came almost an idolatry among the people of Italy. Kings 
and republics, Cardinals and Doges, vied with each other in 
honouring and flattering Petrarch. Embassies from rival 
states solicited the honour of his instructions. His coronation 
agitated the Court of Naples and the people of Rome as much 
as the most important political transaction could have done, 
To collect books and antiques, to found professorships, to pa- 
tronize men of learning, became almost universal fashions 
among the great. The spirit of literary research allied itself 
to that of commercial enterprise. Every place to which the 
merchant princes of Florence extended their gigantic traffic, 
from the bazaars of the Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, 
was ransacked for medals and manuscripts. Architecture, 
painting and sculpture, were munificently encouraged. In- 
deed it would be difficult to name an Italian of eminence, dur- 
ing the period of which we speak, who, whatever may have 
been his general character, did not at least affect a love of 
letters air of the arts. 

Knowledge and public prosperity continued to advance to- 
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gether. Both attained their meridian in the age of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. We cannot refrain from quoting the splen- 
did passage, in which the ‘Tuscan Thucydides describes the 
state of Italy at that period :—* Ridotta tutta in somma pace e 
* tranquillita, coltivata non meno ne ’ luoghi pit: montuosi e pid 
‘ sterili che nelle pianure e regioni pid fertili, né sottoposta 
‘ ad altro imperio che de’ suoi medesimi, non solo era abbon- 
* dantissima d’abitatori e di ricchezze; ma illustrata somma- 
* mente dalla magnificenza di molti principi, dallo splendore 
© di molte nobilissime e bellissime citta, daila sedia e maesta 
* della religione, fioriva d’ uomini prestantissimi nell’ amminis- 
* trazione delle cose pubbliche, e d’ingegni molto nobili in tutte 
‘ le scienze, ed in qualunque arte preclara ed industriosa. ’* 
When we peruse this just and splendid description, we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that we are reading of times 
in which the annals of England and France present us on- 
ly with a frightful spectacle of poverty, barbarity, and igno- 
rance. From the oppressions of illiterate masters, and the 
sufferings of a brutalized peasantry, it is delightful to turn to 
the opulent and enlightened States of Italy—to the vast and 
magnificent cities, the ports, the arsenals, the villas, the mu- 
seums, the libraries, the marts filled with every article of com- 
fort or luxury, the manufactories swarming with artisans, the 
Apennines covered with rich cultivation up to their very sum- 
mits, the Po wafting the harvests of Lombardy to the grana- 
ries of Venice, and « carrying back the silks of Bengal and the 
furs of Siberia to the palaces of Milan. With peculiar plea- 
sure, every cultivated mind must repose on the fair, the happy, 
the glorious Florence—on the halls which rung with the mirth 
of Pulci—the cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of Poli- 
tian—the statues on which the young eye of Michael Angelo 
glared with the frenzy of a kindred inspiration—the gardens 
in which Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song for the May- 
day dance of the Etrurian virgins. Alas, for the beautiful city ! 
Alas, for the wit and the learning, the genius and the love! 

‘ Le donne, e cavalier, gli affanni, gli agi, 

Che né’nvogliav’ amore e cortesia, 

La dove i cuor’ son fatti si malvagi.’ + 


A time was at hand, when all the seven vials of the Apoca- 
lypse were to be poured forth and shaken out over those plea- 
sant countries—a time of slaughter, famine, beggary, infamy, 
slavery, despair! 
In the Italian States, as in many natural bodies, untimely 








* Guicciardini, lib. i. + Dante Purgatorio, xiv. 
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decrepitude was the penalty of precocious maturity. Their 
early greatness, and their early decline, are principally to be 
attributed to the same cause—the preponderance which the 
towns acquired in the political system. 

In a community of hunters or of shepherds, every man ea- 
sily and necessarily becomes a soldier. Fis ordinary avocations 
are perfectly compatible with all the duties of military service. 
However remote may be the expedition on which he is bound, 
he finds it easy to transport with him the stock from which he 
derives his subsistence. ‘The whole people is an army; the 
whole year a march. Such was the state of society which faci- 
litated the gigantic conquests of Attila and Timour. 

But a people which subsists by the cultivation of the earth is 
ina very different situation. ‘The husbandman is bound to the 
soil on which he labours. A long campaigna would be ruinous 
tohim. Still his pursuits are such as give to his frame both 
the active and the passive strength necessary to a soldier. Nor 
do they, at least in the infancy of agricultural science, demand 
his uninterrupted attention. At particular times of the year 
he is almost wholly unemployed, and can, without injury to 
himself, afford the time necessary for a short expedition. Thus 
the legions of Rome were supplied during its earlier wars. The 
season during which the farms did not require the presence of 
the cultivators sufficed for a short inroad and a battle. These 
operations, too frequently interrupted to produce decisive re- 
sults, yet served to keep up among the people a degree of dis- 
cipline and courage which rendered them, not only secure, but 
formidable. The archers and billmen of the middle ages, who, 
with provisions for forty days at their backs, left the fields for 
the camp, were troops of the same description. 

But, when commerce and manufactures begin to flourish, a 
great change takes place. The sedentary habits of the desk 
and the loom render the exertions and hardships of war insup- 
portable. The occupations of traders and artisans require their 
constant presence and attention. In such a community there is 
little superfluous time ; but there is generally much superfluous 
money. Some members of the society are, therefore, hired to 
relieve the rest from a task inconsistent with their habits and 
engagements, 

The history of Greece is, in this, as in many other respects, 
the best commentary on the history of Italy. Five hundred 
years before the Christian era, the citizens of the republics 
round the Aigean Sea formed perhaps the finest militia that 
ever existed. As wealth and refinement advanced, the system 
underwent a gradual alteration. ‘The Ionian States were the 
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first in which commerce and the arts were cultivated—and the 
first in which the ancient discipline decayed. Within eighty 
years after the battle of Platea, mercenary troops were every- 
where plying for battles and sieges. In the time of Demos- 
thenes, it was scarcely possible ‘to persuade or compel the A- 
thenians to enlist for foreign service. ‘The laws of Lycurgus 
prohibited trade and manufactures. The Spartans, therefore, 
continued to form a national force long after their neighbours 
had begun to hire soldiers. But their military spirit declined 
with their singular institutions. In the second century, Greece 
contained only one nation of warriors, the savage highlanders 
of A&tolia, who were at least ten generations behind their 
countrymen in civilization and intelligence. 

All the causes which produced these effects among the Greeks, 
acted still more strongly on the modern Italians. Instead of 
a power like Sparta, in its nature warlike, they had amongst 
them an ecclesiastical state, in its nature pacific. Where there 
are numerous slaves, every freeman is induced by the strong- 
est motives to familiarize himself with the use of arms. The 
commonwealths of Italy did not, like those of Greece, swarm 
with thousands of these household enemies. Lastly, the mode 
in which military operations were conducted during the pros- 
perous times of Italy, was peculiarly unfavour: able | to the for- 
mation of an efficient militix. Men covered with iron from 
head to foot, armed with ponderous lances, and mounted on 
horses of the largest breed, were considered as composing the 
strength of an army. The infantry was regi arded as compara- 

tively worthless, and was neglected till it became really sO. 
These tactics maintained their ground for centuries in most 
parts of Europe. That foot soldiers could withstand the charge 
of heavy cavalry was thought utterly impossible, till, towards 
the close of the fifteenth ‘century, the rude mountaineers of 
Switzerland dissolved the spell, and astounded the most expe- 
rienced generals, by receiving the dreaded shock on an impe- 
netrable forest of pikes. 

The use of the Grecian spear, the Roman sword, or the 
modern bayonet, might be acquired with comparative ease. 
But nothing short of the daily exercise of years could train the 
man at arms to support his ponderous panoply, and manage 
his unwieldy weapon. Throughout Europe this most impor- 
tant branch of war became a separate profession. Beyond the 
Alps, indeed, though a profession, if was not generally a trade. 
It was the duty and the amusement of a large class of coun- 
try gentlemen. It was the service by which they held their 
lands, and the diversion by which, in the absence of mental 
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resources, they beguiled their leisure. But in the Northern 
States of Italy, as we have already remarked, the growing 
power of the cities, where it had not exterminated, this order 
of men had completely changed their habits. Here, there- 
fore, the practice of employing mercenaries became universal, 
at a time when it was almost unknown in other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a separate class, the least 
dangerous course left to a government is to form that class 
into a standing army. It is scarcely possible, that men can 
pass their lives in the service of a single state, without feeling 
some interest in its greatness. Its victories are their victories. 
Its defeats are their defeats. The contract loses something of 
its mercantile character. The services of the soldier are con- 
sidered as the effects of patriotic zeal, his pay as the tribute 
of national gratitude. ‘To betray the power which employs 
him, to be even remiss in its service, are in his eyes the most 
atrocious and degrading of crimes. 

When the princes and commonwealths of Italy began to use 
hired troops, their wisest course would have been to form se- 
parate military establishments. Unhappily this was not done. 
The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula, instead of being at- 
tached to the service of different powers, were regarded as the 
common property of all. The connexion between the state 
and its defenders was reduced to the most simple and naked 
traffic. The adventurer brought his horse, his weapons, his 
strength, and his experience, into the market. Whether the 
King of Naples or the Duke of Milan, the Pope or the Signory 
of Florence, struck the bargain, was to him a matter of perfect 
indifference. He was for the highest wages and the longest 
term. When the campaign for which he had contracted was 
finished, there was neither law nor punctilio to prevent him 
from instantly turning his arms against his late masters. The 
soldier was altogether disjoined from the citizen and from the 
subject. 

The natural consequences followed. Left to the conduct of 
men who neither loved those whom they defended nor hated 
those whom they opposed—who were often bound by stronger 
ties to the army against which they fought than the state which 
they served—who lost by the termination of the conflict, and 
gained by its prolongation, war completely changed its cha- 
racter. Every man came into the field of battle impressed 
with the knowledge that, in a few days, he might be taking the 
pay of the power against which he was then employed, and 
fighting by the side of his enemies against his associates. The 
strongest interest and the strongest feelings concurred to miti- 
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gate the hostilily of those who had lately been ‘brethren in 
arms, and who might soon be brethren in arms once more. 
Their common profession was a bond of union not to be for- 
gotten even when they were engaged in the service of contend- 
ing parties. Hence it was that operations, languid and inde- 
cisive beyond any recorded in history, marches and counter- 
marches, pillaging expeditions and blockades, bloodless capitu- 
lations and equally bloodless combats, make up the military 
history of Italy during the course of nearly two centuries. 
Mighty armies fight from sunrise to sunset. A great victory 
is won. Thousands of prisoners are taken; and hardly a life 
is lost! A pitched battle seems to have been really less danger- 
ous than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Courage-was now no longer necessary even to the military 
character. Men grew old in camps, and acquired the highest 
renown by their warlike achievements, without being once re- 
quired to face serious danger. ‘The political consequences are 
too well known. The richest and most enlightened part of the 
world was left, undefended, to the assaults of every barbarous 
invader—to the brutality of Switzerland, the insolence of France, 
and the fierce rapacity of Arragon. The moral effects which 
followed from this state of things, were still more remark- 
able. 

Among the rude nations which lay beyond the Alps, valour 
was absolutely indispensable. Without it, none could be emi- 
nent; few could be secure. Cowardice was, therefore, natur- 
ally considered as the foulest reproach. Among the polished 
Italians, enriched by commerce, governed by law, and passion- 
ately attached to literature, every thing was done by superio- 
rity of intelligence. ‘Their very wars, more pacific than the 
peace of their neighbours, required rather civil than military 
qualifications. Hence, while courage was the point of honour 
in other countries, ingenuity became the point of honour in 
Italy. 

Irom these principles were deduced, by processes strictly 
analogous, two opposite systems of fashionable morality.— 
Through the greater part of Europe, the vices which peculiarly 
belong to timid dispositions, and which are the natural defence 
of weakness, fraud and hypocrisy, have always been most dis- 
reputable. On the other hand, the excesses of haughty and 
daring spirits have been treated with indulgence, and even 
with respect. ‘The Italians regarded with corresponding lenity 
those crimes which require self-command, address, quick ob- 
servation, fertile invention, and profound knowledge of human 
nature. 
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Such a prince as our Henry the Fifth would have been the 
idol of the North. ‘The follies of his youth, the selfish and 
desolating ambition of his manhood, the Lollards roasted at 
slow fires, the prisoners massacred on the field of battle, the 
expiring lease of priestcraft renewed for another century, the 
dreadful legacy of a causeless and hopeless war, bequeathed 
to a people who had no interest in its event, everything is for- 
gotten, but the victory of Agincourt! Francis Sforza, on the 
other hand, was the model of the Italian hero. He made his 
employers and his rivals alike his tools. He first overpowered 
his open enemies by the help of faithless allies; he then armed 
himself against his allies with the spoils taken from his enemies. 
By his incomparable dexterity, he raised himself from the pre- 
carious and dependent situation of a military adventurer to the 
first throne of Italy. ‘To such a man much was forgiven— 
hollow friendship, ungenerous enmity, violated faith. Such 
are the opposite errors which men commit, when their mora- 
lity is not a science, but a taste; when they abandon eternal 
principles for accidental associations. 

We have illustrated our meaning by an instance taken from 
history. We will select another from fiction. Othello murders 
his wife; he gives orders for the murder of his lieutenant; he 
ends by murdering himself. Yet he never loses the esteem and 
affection of a Northern reader—his intrepid and ardent spirit 
redeeming every thing. ‘The unsuspecting confidence with which 
he listens to his adviser, the agony with which he shrinks from 
the thought of shame, the tempest of passion with which he 
commits his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with which 
he avows them, give an extraordinary interest to his character. 
Iago, on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. 
Many are inclined to suspect that Shakespeare has been se- 
duced into an exaggeration unusual with him; and has drawn 
a monster who has no archetype in human nature. Now we 
suspect, that an Italian audience, in the fifteenth century, would 
have felt very differently. Othello would have inspired nothing 
but detestation and contempt. ‘The folly with which he trusts 
to the friendly professions of a man whose promotion he had 
obstructed—the credulity with which he takes unsupported as- 
sertions, and trivial circumstances, for unanswerable proofs, 
—the violence with which he silences the exculpation till the 
exculpation can only aggravate his misery, would have excited 
the abhorrence and disgust of the spectators. ‘The conduct of 
Iago they would assuredly have condemned ; but they would 
have condemned it as we condemn that of his victim. Some- 
thing of interest and respect would have mingled with their 
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disapprobation. The readiness of his wit, the clearness of 
his judgment, the skill with which he penetrates the dispo- 
sitions of others and conceals his own, would have insured to 
him a certain portion of their esteem. 

So wide was the difference between the Italians and their 
neighbours. A similar difference existed between the Greeks 
of the second century before Christ, and their masters the Ro- 
mans. ‘The conquerors, brave and resolute, faithful to their 
engagements, ‘and strongly influenced by religious feelings, 
were, at the same time, ignorant, arbitrary, and cruel. With 
the vanquished people were deposited all the art, the science, 
and the literature of the Western world. In poetry, in philo- 
sophy, in painting, in architecture, in sculpture, they had no 
rivals. Their manners were polished, their perceptions acute, 
their invention ready; they were tolerant, affable, humane. 
But of courage and sincerity they were almost utterly desti- 
tute. ‘The rude warriors who had subdued them, consoled 
themselves for their intellectual inferiority, by remarking 
that knowledge and taste seemed only to make men atheists, 
cowards, and slaves. ‘The distinction long continued to be 
strongly marked, and furnished an admirable subject for the 
fierce sarcasms of Juvenal. 

The citizen of an Italian commonwealth was the Greek of the 
time of Juvenal, and the Greek of the time of Pericles, joined in 
one. Like the former, he was timid and pliable, artful and un- 
scrupulous. But, like the latter, he had a country. Its inde- 
pendence and prosperity were dear to him. If his character 
were degraded by some mean crimes, it was, on the other hand, 
ennobled by public spirit and by an honourable ambition. 

A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. 
The evil terminates in itself. A vice condemned by the general 
opinion produces a pernicious effect on the whole character. 
‘The former is a local malady, the latter a constitutional taint. 
When the reputation of the offender is lost, he too often flings 
the remains of his virtue after it in despair. The Highland gen- 
tleman who, a century ago, lived by taking black mail from his 
neighbours, committed the same crime for which Wild was ac- 
companied to Tyburn by the huzzas of two hundred thousand 
people. But there can be no doubt that he was a much less 
depraved man than Wild. ‘The deed for which Mrs Brown- 
rigg was hanged sinks into nothing, when compared with the 
conduct of the Roman who treated the public to a hundred 
pair of gladiators. Yet we should probably wrong such a Ro- 
man if we supposed that his disposition was so cruel as that of 
Mrs Brownrigg. In our own country, a woman forfeits her 
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place in society, by what, in a man, is too commonly considered 
as an honourable distinction, and, at worst, as a venial error. 
The consequence is notorious. ‘The moral principle of a wo- 
man is frequently more impaired by a single lapse from virtue, 
than that of a man by twenty years of intrigue. Classical an- 
tiquity would furnish us with instances stronger, if possible, 
than those to which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case before us. Habits 
of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, mark’a man of our 
age and country as utterly worthless and abandoned. But it 
by no means follows that a similar judgment would be just in 
the case of an Italian of the middle ages. On the contrary, we 
frequently find those faults which we are accustomed to con- 
sider as certain indications of a mind altogether depraved, in 
company with great and good qualities, with generosity, with 
benevolence, with disinterestedness. From such a state of so- 
ciety, Palamedes, in the admirable dialogue of Hume, might 
have drawn illustrations of his theory as striking as any of those 
with which Fourli furnished him. These are not, we well 
know, the lessons which historians are generally most careful 
to teach, or readers most willing to learn. But they are not 
therefore useless. How Philip disposed his troops at Cheeronea, 
where Hannibal crossed the Alps, whether Mary blew up 
Darnley, or Siquier shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten thousand 
other questions of the same description, are in themselves un- 
important. The inquiry may amuse us, but the decision leaves 
us no wiser. He alone reads history aright, who, observing 
how powerfully circumstances influence the feelings and opi- 
nions of men, how often vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes 
into axioms, learns to distinguish what is accidental and transi- 
tory in human nature, from what is essential and immutable. 

In this respect no history suggests more important reflections 
than that of the Tuscan and Lombard commonwealths. The 
character of the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, a collec- 
tion of contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the portress 
of hell in Milton, half divinity, half snake, majestic and beauti- 
ful above, grovelling and poisonous below. We see a man, 
whose thoughts and words have no connexion with each other; 
who never hesitates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, who 
never wants a pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruel- 
ties spring, not from the heat of blood, or the insanity of un- 
controlled power, but from deep and cool meditation. His 
passions, like well trained troops, are impetuous by rule, and in 
their most headstrong fury never forget the discipline to which 
they have been accustomed. His whole soul is occupied with 
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vast and complicated schemes of ambition. Yet his aspect and 
language exhibit nothing but philosophic moderation. Hatred 
and revenge eat into his heart:—Yet every look is a cordial 
smile, every gesture a familiar caress. He never excites the 
suspicion of his adversary by petty provocations. His purpose 
is disclosed only when it is accomplished. His face is unruf- 
fled, his speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a 
vital point is exposed, till a sure aim is taken; and then he 
strikes—for the first and last time. Military courage, the boast 
of the sottish German, the frivolous and prating Frenchman, 
the romantic and arrogant Spaniard, he neither possesses nor 
values. He shuns danger—not because he is insensible to shame, 
but because, in the society in which he lives, timidity has ceas- 
ed to be shameful. To do an injury openly is, in his estima- 
tion, as wicked as to do it secretly—and far less profitable. 
With him the most honourable means are—the surest, the 
speediest, and the darkest. He cannot comprehend how a 
man should scruple to deceive him whom he does not scruple 
to destroy. He would think it madness to declare open hos- 
tilities against a rival whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, 
or poison in a consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as 
most loathsome—traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin—was by 
no means destitute even of those virtues which we generally 
consider as indicating superior elevation of character. In ci- 
vil courage, in perseverance, in presence of mind, those bar- 
barous warriors, who were foremost in the battle or the breach, 
were far his inferiors. Even the dangers which he avoided, 
with a caution almost pusillanimous, never confused his per- 
ceptions, never paralysed his inventive faculties, never wrung 
out one secret from his ready tongue and his inscrutable brow. 
Though a dangerous enemy, and a still more dangerous ac- 
complice, he was a just and beneficent ruler. With so much 
unfairness in his policy, there was an extraordinary degree of 
fairness in his intellect. Indifferent to truth in the transac- 
tions of life, he was honestly devoted to the pursuit of truth 
in the researches of speculation, Wanton cruelty was not in 
his nature. On the contrary, where no political object was at 
stake, his disposition was soft and humane. The susceptibility 
of his nerves, and the activity of his imagination, inclined him 
to sympathize with the feelings of others, and to delight in the 
charities and courtesies of social life. Perpetually descendin 
to actions which might seem to mark a mind diseased through all 
its faculties, he had nevertheless an exquisite sensibility, both for 
the natural and the moral sublime, for every graceful and every 
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lofty conception. Habits of petty intrigue and-dissimulation 
might have rendered him incapable of great general views ; 
but that the expanding effect of his philosophical studies 
counteracted the narrowing tendency. He had the keenest 
enjoyment of wit, eloquence, and poetry. The fine arts pro- 
fited alike by the severity of his judgment, and the liberality 
of his patronage. The portraits of some of the remarkable 
Italians of those times, are perfectly in harmony with this de- 
scription, Ample and majestic foreheads; brows strong and 
dark, but not frowning; eyes of which the calm full gaze, 
while it expresses nothing, seems to discern every thing; 
cheeks pale with thought and sedentary habits; lips formed 
with feminine delicacy, but compressed with more than mas- 
culine decision—mark out men at once enterprising and ap- 
prehensive ; men equally skilled in detecting the purposes of 
others, and in concealing their own; men who must have been 
formidable enemies and unsafe allies; but men, at the same 
time, whose tempers were mild and equable, and who possessed 
an amplitude and subtlety of mind which would have rendered 
them eminent either in active or in contemplative life, and fit- 
ted them either to govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and every nation has certain characteristic vices, 
which prevail almost universally, which scarcely any person 
scruples to avow, and which even rigid moralists but faintly 
censure. Succeeding generations change the fashion of their 
morals, with their hats and their coaches; take some other kind 
of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder at the de- 
pravity of their ancestors. Nor is this all. Posterity, that 
high court of appeal, which is never tired of eulogizing its own 
justice and discernment, acts, on such occasions, like a Roman 
dictator after a general mutiny: Finding the delinquents too 
numerous to be all punished, it selects some of them at hazard, 
to bear the whole penalty of an offence in which they are not 
more deeply implicated than those who escape. Whether de- 
cimation be a convenient mode of military execution, we know 
not; but we solemnly protest against the introduction of such 
a principle into the philosophy of history. 

In the present instance, the lot has fallen on Machiavelli; a 
man whose public conduct was upright and honourable, whose 
views of morality, where they differed from those of the per- 
sons around him, seemed to have differed for the better, and 
whose only fault was, that, having adopted some of the max- 
ims then generally received, he arranged them more luminous- 
ly, and expressed them more forcibly, than any other writer. 

Having now, we hope, in some degree cleared the personal 
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character of Machiavelli, we come to the consideration of his 
works, As a poet,‘he is not entitled to a very high place. 
The Decennali are merely abstracts of the history of his own 
times in rhyme. The style and versification are sedulously 
modelled on those of Dante. But the manner of Dante, like 
that of every other great original poet, was suited only to his 
own genius, and to his own subject. The distorted and rugged 
diction which gives to his unearthly imagery a yet more un- 
earthly character, and seems to proceed from a man labouring 
to express that which is inexpressible, is at once mean and 
extravagant, when misemployed by an imitator. The moral 
poems are in every point superior. ‘That on Fortune, in par- 
ticular, and that on Opportunity, exhibit both justness of 
thought and fertility of fancy. ‘The Golden Ass has nothing 
but the name, in common with the Romance of Apuleius—a 
book which, in spite of its irregular plan and its detestable 
style, is among the most fascinating in the Latin language, 
and in which the merits of Le Sage and Radcliffe, Bunyan 
and Crébillon, are singularly united. The Poem of Machia- 
velli, which is evidently unfinished, is carefully copied from 
the earlier Cantos of the Inferno. The writer loses himself in 
a wood. He is terrified by monsters, and relieved by a beau- 
tiful damsel. His protectress conducts him to a large mena- 
gerie of emblematical beasts, whose peculiarities are described 
at length. The manner as well as the plan of the Divine 
Comedy is carefully imitated. Whole lines are transferred 
from it. But they no longer produce their wonted effect. 
Virgil advises the husbandman who removes a plant from one 
spot to another to mark its bearings on the cork, and to place 
it in the same position with regard to the different points of 
the heaven in which it formerly stood. A similar care is ne- 
cessary in poetical transplantation. Where it is neglected, we 
perpetually see the flowers of language, which have bloomed on 
one soil, wither on another. Yet the Golden Ass is not alto- 
gether destitute of merit. ‘There is considerable ingenuity in 
the allegory, and some vivid colouring in the descriptions. 
The Comedies deserve more attention. The Mandragola, 
in particular, is superior to the best of Goldoni, and inferior 
only to the best of Moliére. It is the work of a man who, if 
he had devoted himself to the drama, would probably have 
attained the highest eminence, and produced a permanent and 
salutary effect on the national taste. This we infer, not so 
much from the degree, as from the kind of its excellence. 
There are compositions which indicate still greater talent, and 


which are perused with still greater delight, from which we 
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should have drawn very different conclusions. Books quite 
worthless are quite harmless. The sure sign of the general 
decline of an art is the frequent occurence, not of deformity, 
but of misplaced beauty. In general, tragedy is corrupted by 
eloquence, and comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of the human 
character. This, we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, origina- 
ting in local and temporary associations, like those which re- 

ulate the number of acts in a play, or of syllables in a line. 

tis the very essence of a species of composition, in which 
évery idea is coloured by passing through the medium of an 
imagined mind. To this fundamental law every other regula- 
tion is subordinate. The situations which most signally de- 
velop character form the best plot. ‘The mother tongue of the 
passions is the best style. 

This principle, rightly understood, does not debar the poet 
from any grace of composition. ‘There is no style in which 
some man may not, under some circumstances, express himself, 
There is therefore no style which the drama rejects, none 
which it does not occasionally require. It is in the discern- 
ment of place, of time, and of person, that the inferior artists 
fail. The brilliant rhodomontade of Mercutio, the elaborate 
declamation of Antony, are, where Shakspeare has placed 
thein, natural and pleasing. But Dryden would have made 
Mercutio challenge Tybalt, in hyperboles as fanciful as those 
in which he describes the chariot of Mab. Corneille would 
have represented Antony as scolding and coaxing Cleopatra 
with all the measured rhetoric of a funeral oration. 

No writers have injured the Comedy of England so deeply 
as Congreve and Sheridan. Both were men of splendid wit 
and polished taste. Unhappily they made all their characters 
in their own likeness. Their works bear the same relation to 
the legitimate drama which a transparency bears to a painting: 
no delicate touches :—no hues imperceptibly fading into each 
other :—the whole is lighted up with an universal glare. Out- 
lines and tints are forgotten in the common blaze which illu- 
minates all. The flowers and fruits of the intellect abound; 
but it is the abundance of a jungle, not of a garden—unwhole- 
some, bewildering, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from 
its very fragrance. Every fop, every boor, every valet, is a 
mynan of wit. The very butts and dupes, Tattle, Urkwould, 
Puff, Acres, outshine the whole Hétel de Rambouillet. To 
prove the whole system of this school absurd, it is only neces- 
sary to apply the test which dissolved the enchanted Florimel— 
to place the true by the false Thalia, to contrast the most cele- 
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brated characters which have been drawn by the writers of 
whom we speak, with the Bastard in King John or the Nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet. It was not surely from want of wit that 
Shakspeare adopted so different a manner. Benedick and 
Beatrice throw Mirabel and Millamant into the shade. All 
the good sayings of the facetious hours of Absolute and 
Surface might have been clipped from the single character of 
Falstaff without being missed. It would have been easy for 
that fertile mind to have given Bardolph and Shallow as much 
wit as Prince Hal, and to have made Dogberry and Verges 
retort on each other in sparkling epigrams. But he knew, 
to use his own admirable language, that such indiscriminate 
prodigality was ‘from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
* at the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as it were, the 
* mirror up to Nature.’ 

This digression will enable our readers to understand what we 
mean when we say that, in the Mandragola, Machiavelli has 
proved that he completely understood the nature of the dramatic 
art, and possessed talents which would have enabled him to ex- 
cel in it. By the correct and vigorous delineation of human na- 
ture, it produces interest without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
laughter without the least ambition of wit. The lover, not a 
very delicate or generous lover, and his adviser the parasite, 
are drawn with spirit. ‘The hypocritical confessor is an admi- 
rable portrait. He is, if we mistake not, the original of Fa- 
ther Doniide, the best comic character of Dryden. But old 
Nicias is the glory of the piece. We cannot call to mind any 
thing that resembles him. ‘The follies which Moliére ridicules 
are those of affectation, not those of fatuity. Coxcombs and 
pedants, not simpletons, are his game. Shakspeare has indeed 
a vast assortment of fools; but the precise species of which we 
speak, is not, if we remember right, to be found there. Shallow 
isafool. But his animal spirits supply, to a certain degree, the 
place of cleverness. His talk is to that of Sir John what soda- 
water is to champagne. It has the effervescence, though not the 
body or the flavour. Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek are 
fools, troubled with an uneasy consciousness of their folly, which, 
in the latter, produces a most edifying meekness and docility, 
and in the former, awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion. Clo- 
ten is an arrogant fool, Osric a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool ; 
but Nicias is, as Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool positive. 
His mind is occupied by. no strong feeling ; it takes every cha- 
racter, and retains none; its aspect is diversified, not by pas- 
sions, but by faint and transitory semblances of passion, a mock 
joy, a mock fear, a mock love, a mock pride, which chase each 
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other like shadows over its surface, and vanish as soon as they 
appear. He is just idiot enough to be an object, not of pity 
or horror, but of ridicule. He bears some resemblance to poor 
Calandrino, whose mishaps, as recounted by Boccacio, have 
made all Europe merry for more than four centuries. He per- 
haps resembles still more closely Simon de Villa, to whom 
Bruno and Buffalmacco promised the love of the Countess 
Civillari. * Nicias is, like Simon, of a learned profession ; and 
the dignity with which he wears the doctoral fur, renders his 
absurdities infinitely more grotesque. ‘The old Tuscan is the 
very language for such a being. Its peculiar simplicity gives 
even to the most forcible reasoning and the most brilliant 
wit an infantine air, generally delightful, but to a foreign reader 
sometimes a little ludicrous. Heroes and statesmen seem to 
lisp when they use it. It becomes Nicias incomparably, and 
renders all his silliness infinitely more silly. 

We may add, that the verses with which the Mandragola is 
interspersed, appear to us to be the most spirited and correct of 
all that Machiavelli has written in metre. He seems to have en- 
tertained the same opinion ; for he has introduced some of them 
in other places. The contemporaries of the author were not 
blind to the merits of this striking piece. It was acted at Flo- 
rence with the greatest success. Leo the Tenth was among its 
admirers, and by his order it was represented at Rome. + 

The Clizia is an imitation of the Casina of Plautus, which is 
itself an imitation of the lost xangovyéves of Diphilus. Plautus was, 
unquestionably, one of the best Latin writers. His works are 
copies; but they have in an extraordinary degree the air of 
originals. We infinitely prefer the slovenly exuberance of his 
fancy, and the clumsy vigour of his diction, to the artfully dis- 
guised poverty and elegant languor of Terence. But the Ca- 
sina is by no means one of his best plays; nor is it one which of- 
fers great facilities to an imitator. ‘The story is as alien from 
modern habits of life, as the manner in which it is developed 
from the modern fashion of composition. ‘The lover remains in 
the country, and the heroine is locked up in her chamber during 
the whole action, leaving their fate to be decided by a foolish 
father, a cunning mother, and two knavish servants. Machia- 





* Decameron, Giorn. viii. Nov. 9, 

+ Nothing can be more evident than that Paulus Jovius designates 
the Mandragola under the name of the Nicias. We should not have 
noticed what is so perfectly obvious, were it not that this natural and 
palpable misnomer has led the sagacious and industrious Bayle into a 
gross error, 
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velli has executed his task with judgment and taste. He has 
accommodated the plot to a different state of society, and has 
very dexterously connected it with the history of his own times. 
The relation of the trick put on the doting old lover is ex- 
quisitely humorous. It is far superior to the corresponding 
passage in the Latin comedy, and scarcely yields to the account 
which Falstaff gives of his ducking. 

Two other comedies without titles, the one in prose, the o- 
ther in verse, appear among the works of Machiavelli. The 
former is very short, lively enough, but of no great value. The 
latter we can scarcely believe to be genuine. Neither its merits 
nor its defects remind us of the reputed author. It was first 
printed in 1796, from a manuscript discovered in the celebrated 
library of the Strozzi. Its genuineness, if we have been rightly 
informed, is established solely by the comparison of hands. Our 
suspicions are strengthened by the circumstarice, that the same 
manuscript contained a description of the plague of 1527, 
which has also, in consequence, been added to the works of 
Machiavelli. Of this last composition, the strongest external 
evidence would scarcely induce us to believe him guilty. No- 
thing was ever written more detestable, in matter and manner. 
The narrations, the reflections, the jokes, the lamentations, are 
all the very worst of their respective kinds, at once trite and 
affected,—threadbare tinsel from the Rag-fairs, and Monmouth- 
streets of literature. A foolish schoolboy might perhaps write 
it, and, after he had written it, think it much finer than the in- 
comparable introduction of the Decameron. But that a shrewd 
statesman, whose earliest works are characterized by manliness 
of thought and language, should, at nearly sixty years of age, 
descend to such puerility, is utterly inconceivable, 

The little Novel of Belphegor is pleasantly conceived, and 
pleasantly told. But the extravagance of the satire in some 
measure injures its effect. Machiavelli was unhappily married ; 
and his wish to avenge his own cause and that of his brethren 
in misfortune, carried him beyond even the license of fiction. 
Jonson seems to have combined some hints taken from this 
tale, with others from Boccacio, in the plot of The Devil is an 
Ass—a play which, though not the most highly finished of his 
compositions, is perhaps that which exhibits the strongest proofs 
of genius. ; 

The political correspondence of Machiavelli, first published 
in 1767, is unquestionably genuine, and highly valuable. The 
unhappy circumstances in which his country was placed during 
the greater part of his public life, gave extraordinary en- 
couragement to diplomatic talents. From the moment that 
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Charles the Eighth descended from the Alps, the whole cha- 
racter of Italian politics was changed. The governments of 
the Peninsula ceased to form an plependent system. Drawn 
from their old orbit by the attraction of the larger bodies which 
now approached them, they became mere satellites of France 
and Spain. All their disputes, internal and external, were de- 
cided by foreign influence. ‘The contests of opposite factions 
were. carried on, not as formerly in the Senate- House, or in 
the market-place, but in the antichambers of Louis and Ferdi- 
nand. Under these circumstances, the prosperity of the Italian 
States depended far more on the ability of their foreign agents, 
than on the conduct of those who were intrusted with the do- 
mestic administration. The ambassador had to discharge 
functions far more delicate than transmitting orders of knight- 
hood, introducing tourists, or presenting his brethren with the 
homage of his high consideration. He was an advocate to 
whose management the dearest interests of his clients were 
intrusted, a spy clothed -with an inviolable character. In- 
stead of consulting the dignity of those whom he represented 
by a reserved manner and an ambiguous style, he was ta 
domes into all the intrigues of the court at which he resided, 
to discover and flatter every weakness of the prince who go- 
verned his employers, of the favourite who governed the 
prince, and of the lacquey who governed the favourite. He 
was to compliment the mistress and bribe the confessor, to 
anegyrize or supplicate, to laugh or weep, to accommodate 
Pimself to every caprice, to lull every suspicion, to treasure 
every hint, to be every thing, to observe every thing, to en- 
dure every thing. High as the art of political intrigue had 
been carried in Italy, these were times which required it all. 
On these arduous errands a Machiavelli was frequently em- 
ployed. He was sent to treat with the King of the Romans 
and with the Duke of Valentinois. He was twice ambassador 
at the Court of Rome, and thrice at that of France. In these 
missions, and in several others of inferior importance, he ac- 
quitted himself with great dexterity. His despatches form one 
of the most amusing and instructive collections extant. We 
meet with none of the mysterious jargon so common in mo- 
dern state-papers, the flash-language of political robbers and 
sharpers. The narratives are clear and agreeably written ; 
the remarks on men and things clever and judicious. The 
conversations are reported in a spirited and characteristic 
manner. We find ourselves introduced into the presence of 
the men who, during twenty eventful years, swayed the desti- 
nies of Europe. Their wit and their folly, their fretfulness 
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and their merriment are exposed to us. We are admitted to 
overhear their chat, and to watch their familiar gestures. It 
is interesting and curious to recognise, in circumstances which 
elude the notice of historians, the feeble violence and shallow 
cunning of Louis the Twelfth; the bustling insignificance of 
Maximilian, cursed with an impotent pruriency for renown, 
rash yet timid, obstinate yet fickle, always in a hurry, yet al- 
ways too late;—the fierce and haughty energy which gave 
dignity to the eccentricities of Julius;—the soft and graceful 
manners which masked the insatiable ambition and the impla- 
cable hatred of Borgia. 

We have mentioned Borgia. It is impossible not to pause 
for a moment on the name of a man in whom the political mo- 
rality of Italy was so strongly personified, partially blended 
with the sterner lineaments of the Spanish character. On two 
important occasions Machiavelli was admitted to his society; 
once, at the moment when his splendid villany achieved its 
most signal triumph, when he caught in one snare and crushed 
at one blow all his most formidable rivals; and again when, 
exhausted by disease and overwhelmed by misfortunes which 
no human prudence could have averted, he was the prisoner 
of the deadliest enemy of his house. These interviews be- 
tween the greatest speculative and the greatest practical states- 
man of the age, are fully described in the correspondence, and 
form perhaps the most interesting part of it. From some pas- 
sages in the Prince, and perhaps also from some indistinct tra- 
ditions, several writers have supposed a connexion between 
those remarkable men much closer than ever existed. The 
Envoy has even been accused of prompting the crimes of the 
artful and merciless tyrant. But from the official documents 
it is clear that their intercourse, though ostensibly amicable, 
was in reality hostile. It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
imagination of Machiavelli was strongly impressed and his 
speculations on government coloured, by the observations 
which he made on the singular character, and equally singular 
fortunes, of aman who, under such disadvantages, had achieved 
such exploits; who, when sensuality, varied through innumer- 
able forms, could no longer stimulate his sated mind, found a 
more powerful and durable excitement in the intense thirst of 
empire and revenge ;—who emerged from the sloth and luxury 
of the Roman purple, the first prince and general of the age ;— 
who, trained in an unwarlike profession, formed a gallant army 
out of the dregs of an unwarlike people ;—who, after acquiring 
sovereignty by destroying his enemies, acquired popularity by 
destroying his tools ;—who had begun to employ for the most 
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salutary ends the power which he had attained by the most 
atrocious means ; who tolerated within the sphere of his iron 
despotism no plunderer or oppressor but himself;—and who 
fell at last amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people 
of whom his genius had been the wonder, and might have been 
the salvation. Some of those crimes of Borgia which to us 
appear the most odious, would not, from causes which we have 
already considered, have struck an Italian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with equal horror. Patriotic feeling also might induce 
Machiavelli to look with some indulgence and regret on the 
memory of the only leader who could have defended the inde- 
pendence of Italy against the confederate spoilers of Cambray. 

On this subject Machiavelli felt most strongly. Indeed the 
expulsion of the foreign tyrants, and the restoration of that 
rolden age which had preceded the irruption of Charles the 
ighth, were projects which, at that time, fascinated all the 
master-spirits of Italy. ‘The magnificent vision delighted the 
great but ill regulated mind of Julius. It divided with manu- 
scripts and sauces, painters and falcons, the attention of the 
frivolous Leo. It prompted the generous treason of Morone. 
It imparted a transient energy to the feeble mind and body of 
the last Sforza. It excited for one moment an honest ambi- 
tion in the false heart of Pescara. Ferocity and insolence were 
not among the vices of the national character. To the discri- 
minating cruelties of politicians, committed for great ends on 
select victims, the moral code of the Italians was too indul- 
gent. But though they might have recourse to barbarity as 
an expedient, they did not require it as a stimulant. ‘They 
turned with loathing from the atrocity of the strangers who 
seemed to love blood for its own sake, who, not content with 
subjugating, were impatient to destroy; who found a fiendish 
pleasure in razing magnificent cities, cutting the throats of 
enemies who cried for quarter, or suffocating an unarmed peo- 
ple by thousands in the caverns to which they had fled for 
safety. Such were the scenes which daily excited the terror 
and disgust of a people, amongst whom, till lately, the worst 
that a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle was the loss of his 
horse, and the expense of his ransom. ‘The swinish intemper- 
ance of Switzerland, the wolfish avarice of Spain, the gross licen- 
tiousness of the French, indulged in violation of hospitality, of 
decency, of love itself, the wanton inhumanity which was com- 
mon to all the invaders, had rendered them objects of deadly 
hatred to the inhabitants of the Peninsula. * The wealth which 
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had been accumulated during centuries of prosperity and re- 
pose, was rapidly melting away. ‘The intellectual superiority 
of the oppressed people only rendered them more keenly sen- 
sible of their political degradation. Literature and taste, in- 
deed, still disguised with a flush of hectic loveliness and bril- 
liancy the ravages of an incurable decay. The iron had not 
yet entered into the soul. The time was not yet come when 
eloquence was to be gagged, and reason to be hoodwinked— 
when the harp of the poet was to be hung on the willows of 
Arno, and the right hand of the painter to forget its cunning. 
Yet a discerning eye might even then have seen that genius 
and learning would not long survive the state of things from 
which they had sprung—that the great men whose talents gave 
lustre to that melancholy period had been formed under the 
influence of happier days, and would leave no successors be- 
hind them. The times which shine with the greatest splen- 
dour in literary history are not always those to which the hu- 
man mind is most indebted. Of this we may be convinced, by 
comparing the generation which follows them, with that which 
preceded them. The first fruits which are reaped under a 
bad system, often spring from seed sown under a good one. 
Thus it was, in some measure, with the Augustan age. Thus 
it was with the age of Raphael and Ariosto, of Aldus and 
Vida. 

Machiavelli deeply regretted the misfortunes of his country, 
and clearly discerned the cause and the remedy. It was the 
military system of the Italian people which had extinguished 
their valour and discipline, and rendered their wealth an easy 
prey to every foreign plunderer. The Secretary projected a 
scheme, alike honourable to his heart and to his intellect, for 
abolishing the use of mercenary troops, and organizing a na- 
tional militia. 

The exertions which he made to effect this great object 
ought alone to rescue his name from obloquy. ‘Though his 
situation and his habits were pacific, he studied with intense 
assiduity the theory of war. He made himself master of all its 
details. The Florentine government entered into his views. 
A council of war was appointed. Levies were decreed. The 
indefatigable minister flew from place to place in order to 
superintend the execution of his design. The times were, in 
some respects, favourable to the experiment. ‘The system of 
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military tactics had undergone a great revolution. The cavalry 
was no longer considered as forming the strength of an army, 
The hours which a citizen could spare from his ordinary em- 
ployments, though by no means sufficient to familiarize him 
with the exercise of a man-at-arms, might render him an use- 
ful foot-soldier. ‘The dread of a foreign yoke, of plunder, 
massacre, and conflagration, might have conquered that repug- 
nance to military pursuits, which both the industry and the 
idleness of great towns commonly generate. For a time the 
scheme promised well. The new troops acquitted themselves 
respectably in the field. Machiavelli looked with parental 
rapture on the success of his plan; and began to hope that the 
arms of Italy might once more be formidable to the barbarians 
of the Tagus and the Rhine. But the tide of misfortune came 
on before the barriers which should have withstood it were pre- 
pared. Fora time, indeed, Florence might be considered as 
peculiarly fortunate. Famine and sword and pestilence had “7 
devastated the fertile plains and stately cities of the Po. All 
the curses denounced of old against Tyre seemed to have fallen 
on Venice. Her merchants, already stood afar off, lamenting 
for their great city. ‘The time seemed near when the sea-weed 
should overgrow her silent Rialto, and the fisherman wash his 
nets in her deserted arsenal. Naples had been four times 
conquered and reconquered, by tyrants equally indifferent to its 
welfare, and equally greedy for its spoils. Florence, as yet, had 
only to endure degradation and extortion, to submit to the 
mandates of foreign powers, to buy over and over again, at an 
enormous price, what was already justly her own—to return 
thanks for being wronged, and to ask pardon for being in the 
right. She was at length deprived of the blessings even of this 
infamous and servile repose. Her military and political insti- 
tutions were swept away together. The Medici returned, in 
the train of foreign invaders, from their long exile. ‘The policy 
of Machiavelli was abandoned; and his public services were 
requited with poverty, imprisonment, and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to his project with unabated 
ardour. With the view of vindicating it from some popular 
objections, and of refuting some prevailing errors on the sub- 
ject of military science, he wrote his seven books on the Art of 
War. This excellent work is in the form of a dialogue. ‘The 
opinions of the writer are put into the mouth of Fabrizio Co- i 
lonna, a powerful nobleman of the Ecclesiastical State, and an | 
officer of distinguished merit in the service of the King of 
Spain. He visits Florence on his way from Lombardy to his 
own domains. He is invited to meet some friends at the house 
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of Cosimo Rucellai, an amiable and accomplished young man, 
whose early death Machiavelli feelingly deplores. After par- 
taking of an elegant entertainment, they retire from the heat 
into the most shady recesses of the garden. Fabrizio is struck 
by the sight of some uncommon plants. His host informs him 
that, though rare in modern days, they are frequently mention- 
ed by the classical authors, and that his grandfather, like many 
other Italians, amused himself with practising the ancient me- . 
thods of gardening. Fabrizio expresses his regret that those 
who, in later times, affected the manners of the old Romans, 
should select for imitation their most trifling pursuits. This 
leads to a conversation on the decline of military discipline, 
and on the best means of restoring it. The institution of the 
Florentine militia is ably defended; and several improvements 
are suggested in the details. 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that time, regarded as the 
best soldiers in Europe. The Swiss battalion consisted of pike- 
men, and bore a close resemblance to the Greek phalanx. The 
Spaniards, like the soldiers of Rome, were armed with the 
sword and theshield. The victories of Flaminius and Acmilius 
over the Macedonian kings seem to prove the superiority of 
the weapons used by the legions. The same experiment had 
been recently tried with the same result at the battle of Ra- 
venna, one of those tremendous days into which human folly 
and wickedness compress the whole devastation of a famine or 
a plague. In that memorable conflict, the infantry of Arragon, 
the old companions of Gonsalvo, deserted by all their allies, 
hewed a passage through the thickest of the imperial pikes, and 
effected an unbroken retreat, in the face of the gend-armerie of 
De Foix, and the renowned artillery of Esté. Fabrizio, or ra- 
ther Machiavelli, proposes to combine the two systems, to arm 
the foremost lines with the pike, for the purpose of repulsing ca- 
valry, and those in the rear with the sword, as being a weapon 
better adapted for every purpose. Throughout the work, the 
author expresses the highest admiration of the military science 
of the ancient Romans, and the greatest contempt for the maxims 
which had been in vogue amongst the Italian commanders of 
the preceding generation. He prefers infantry to cavalry, and 
fortified camps to fortified towns. He is inclined to subsitute 
rapid movements, and decisive engagements for the languid 
and dilatory operations of his countrymen. He attaches very 
little importance to the invention of gunpowder. Indeed he 
seems to think that it ought scarcely to produce any change 
in the mode of arming or of disposing troops. The general 
testimony of historians, it must be allowed, seems to prove, 
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that the ill-constructed and ill-served artillery of those times, 
though useful in a siege, was of little value on the field of 
battle. 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli we will not venture to give an 
opinion: But we are certain that his book is most able and in- 
teresting. As a commentary on the history of his times, it is 
invaluable. ‘The ingenuity, the grace, and the perspicuity of 
the style, and the eloquence and animation of particular pas- 
sages, must give pleasure even to readers who take no interest 
in the subject. 

The Prince and the Discourses on Livy were written after 
the fall of the Republican Government. ‘The former was de- 
dicated to the young Lorenzo de Medici. This circumstance 
seems to have disgusted the contemporaries of the writer far 
more than the doctrines which have rendered the name of the 
work odious in later times. It was considered as an indication 
of political apostasy. ‘The fact however seems to have been, 
that Machiavelli, despairing of the liberty of Florence, was in- 
clined to support any government which might preserve her 
independence. ‘The interval which separated a democracy and 
a despotism, Soderini and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish when 
compared with the difference between the former and the pre- 
sent state of Italy, between the security, the opulence, and the 
repose which it had enjoyed under its native rulers, and the 
misery in which it had been plunged since the fatal year in 
which the first foreign tyrant had descended from the Alps. The 
noble and pathetic exhortation with which the Prince concludes, 
shows how strongly the writer felt upon this subject. 

The Prince traces the progress of an ambitious Man, the Dis- 
courses the progress of an ambitious People. The same prin- 
ciples on which, in the former work, the elevation of an indi- 
vidual is explained, are applied, in the latter, to the longer du- 
ration and more complex interests of a society. ‘To a modern 
statesman the form of the Discourses may appear to be puerile. 
In truth Livy is not a historian on whom much reliance can 
be placed, even in cases where he must have possessed consi- 
derable means of information. And his first Decade, to which 
Machiavelli has confined himself, is scarcely entitled to more 
credit than our Chronicle of British Kings who reigned before 
the Roman invasion. But his commentator is indebted to 
him for little more than a few texts which he might as easily 

have extracted from the Vulgate or the Decameron. The whole 
train of thought is original. 

On the peculiar immorality which has rendered the Prince 
unpopular, and which is almost equally discernible in the Dis- 
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courses, we have already given our opinion at length. We 
have attempted to show that it belonged rather to the age than 
to the man, that it was a partial taint, and by no means implied 
general depravity. We cannot however deny that it is a great 
blemish, and that it considerably diminishes the pleasure which, 
in other respects, those works must afford to every intelligent 
mind. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more healthful and vi- 
gorous constitution of the understanding than that which these 
works indicate. The qualities of the active and the contem- 
plative statesman appear to have been blended, in the mind of 
the writer, into a rare and exquisite harmony. His skill in the 
details of business had not been acquired at the expense of his 
general powers. It had not rendered his mind less compre- 
hensive; but it had served to correct his speculations, and to 
impart to them that vivid and practical character which so 
widely distinguishes them from the vague theories of most po- 
litical philosophers. 

Every man who has seen the world knows that nothing is so 
useless as a general maxim. If it be very moral and very true, 
it may serve for a copy to a charity-boy. If, like those of 
Rochefoucault, it be sparkling and whimsical, it may make an 
excellent motto for an essay. But few, indeed, of the many 
wise apophthegms which have been uttered, from the time of the 
Seven Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard, have prevent- 
ed a single foolish action. We give the highest and the most 
peculiar praise to the precepts of Machiavelli, when we say that 
they may frequently be of real use in regulating conduct —not 
so much because they are more just, or more profound, than 
those which might be culled from other authors, as because 
they can be more readily applied to the problems of real life. 

There are errors in these works. But they are errors which 
a writer, situated like Machiavelli, could scarcely avoid. They 
arise, for the most part, from a single defect which appears to 
us to pervade his whole system. In his political scheme, the 
means had been more deeply considered than the ends.’ The 
great principle, that societies and laws exist only for the pur- 
pose of increasing the sum of private happiness, is not recog- 
nised with sufficient clearness. ‘The good of the body, distinct 
from the good of the members, and sometimes hardly compa- 
tible with it, seems to be the object which he proposes to him- 
self. Of all political fallacies, this has had the widest and the 
most mischievous operation. ‘The state of society in the little 
commonwealths of Greece, the close connexion and mutual 
dependence of the citizens, and the severity of the laws of war, 
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tended to encourage an opinion which, under such circumstan- 
ces, could hardly be called erroneous. The interests of every 
individual were inseparably bound up with those of the state. 
An invasion destroyed his corn-fields and vineyards, drove him 
from his home, and compelled him to encounter all the hard- 
ships of a military life. A peace restored him to security and 
comfort. A victory doubled the number of his slaves. <A de- 
feat perhaps made him a slave himself. When Pericles, in the 
Peloponnesian war, told the Athenians that, if their country 
triumphed, their private losses would speedily be repaired ; 
but that, if their arms failed of success, every individual a- 
mongst them would probably be ruined, *—he spoke no more 
than the truth. He spoke to men whom the tribute of van- 
quished cities supplied with food and clothing, with the luxury 
of the bath and the amusements of the theatre, on whom the 
greatness of their country conferred rank, and before whom 
the members of less prosperous communities trembled ;—and to 
men who, in case of a change in the public fortunes, would, at 
least, be deprived of every comfort, and every distinction which 
they enjoyed. To be butchered on the smoking ruins of their 
city—to be dragged in chains to a slave-market—to see one 
child torn from them to dig in the quarries of Sicily, and an- 
other to guard the harams of Persepolis :—those were the fre- 
quent and probable consequences of national calamities. Hence, 
among the Greeks, patriotism became a governing principle, or 
rather an ungovernable passion. Both their legislators and 
their philosophers took it for granted, that, in providing for the 
strength and greatness of the state, they sufficiently provided 
for the happiness of the people. The writers of the Roman 
empire lived under despots, into whose dominion a hundred na- 
tions were melted down, and whose gardens would have cover- 
ed the little commonwealths of Phlius and Platea. Yet they 
continued to employ the same language, and to cant about the 
duty of sacrificing every thing to a country to which they owed 
nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had influenced the disposition 
of the Greeks, operated powerfully on the less vigorous and 
daring character of the Italians. They, too, were members of 
small communities. Every man was deeply interested in the 
welfare of the society to which he belonged,—a partaker in its 
wealth and its poverty, in its glory and its shame. In the age 
of Machiavelli, this was peculiarly the case. Public events 
had produced an immense sum of money to private citizens. 





* Thucydides, ii. 62. 
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The Northern invaders had brought want to their boards, in- 
infamy to their beds, fire to their roofs, and the knife to their 


throats. It was natural that a man who lived in times like 


these, should overrate the importance of those measures by 
which a nation is rendered formidable to its neighbours, and 
undervalue those which make it prosperous within itself. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the political treatises of 
Machiavelli, than the fairness of mind which they indicate. 
It appears where the author is in the wrong, almost as strongly 
as where he is in the right. He never advances a false opinion 
because it is new or splendid, because he can clothe it in a 
happy phrase, or defend it by an ingenious sophism. His er- 
rors are at once explained, by a reference to the circumstances 
in which he was placed. ‘They evidently were not sought out ; 
they lay in his way, and could scarcely be avoided. Such mis- 
takes must necessarily be committed by early speculators in 
every science. 

In this respect, it is amusing to compare the Prince and the 
Discourses with the Spirit of Laws. Montesquieu enjoys, 
perhaps, a wider celebrity than any political writer of modern 
Europe. Something he doubtless owes to his merit, but much 
more to his fortune. He had the good luck of a valentine. 
He caught the eye of the French nation, at the moment when it 
was waking from the long sleep of political and religious bigotry; 
and, in consequence, he became a favourite. ‘The English, at 
that time, considered a Frenchman who talked about consti- 
tutional checks and fundamental laws, as a prodigy not less 
astonishing than the learned pig or the musical infant. Spe- 
cious but shallow, studious of effect, indifferent to truth, eager 
to build a system, but careless of collecting those materials out of 
which alone a sound and durable system can be built, he con- 
structed theories as rapidly, and as slightly, as card-houses,—- 
no sooner projected than completed—no sooner completed than 
blown away—no sooner blown away than forgotten. Machia- 
velli errs only because his experience, acquired in a very pe- 
culiar state of society, could not always enable him to calcu- 
late the effect of institutions differing from those of which he 
had observed the operation. Montesquieu errs, because he 
has a fine thing to say, and is resolved to say it. If the phe- 
nomena which lie haliee him will not suit his purpose, all his- 
tory must be ransacked, If nothing established by authentic 
testimony can be raked or chipped to suit his Procrustean hy- 
pothesis, he puts up with some monstrous fable about Siam, 
or Bantam, or Japan, told by writers compared with whom 
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Lucian and Gulliver were veracious—liars by a double right, 
as travellers and as Jesuits. 

Propriety of thought, and propriety of diction, are com- 
monly found together. Obscurity and affectation are the two 
greatest faults of style. Obscurity of expression generally 
springs from confusion of ideas ; and the same wish to dazzle, 
at any cost, which produces affectation in the manner of a 
writer, is likely to produce sophistry in his reasonings, The 
judicious and candid mind of Machiavelli shows itself in his 
luminous, manly, and polished language. The style of Mon- 
tesquieu, on the other hand, indicates in every page a lively 
and ingenious, but an unsound mind. Every trick of expres- 
sion, em the mysterious conciseness of an oracle to the flip- 
pancy of a Parisian coxcomb, is employed to disguise the fal- 
acy of some positions, and the triteness of others. Absurdi- 
ties are brightened into epigrams ;—truisms are darkened into 
enigmas. It is with difficulty that the strongest eye can sus- 
tain the glare with which some parts are illuminated, or pene- 
trate the shade in which others are concealed. 

The political works of Machiavelli derive a peculiar interest 
from the mournful earnestness which he manifests whenever he 
touches on topics connected with the calamities of his native 
land. It is difficult to conceive any situation more painful than 
that of a great man, condemned to watch the lingering agony 
of an exhausted country, to tend it during the alternate fits of 
stupefaction and raving which precede its dissolution, to see 
the symptoms of vitality disappear one by one, till nothing is 
left but coldness, darkness, and corruption. To this joyless 
and thankless duty was Machiavelli called. In the energetic 
language of the prophet, he was ‘ mad for the sight of his eyes 
which he saw ’—disunion in the council, effeminacy in the camp, 
liberty extinguished, commerce decaying, national honour sul- 
lied, an enlightened and flourishing people given over to the 
ferocity of ignorant savages. ‘Though his opinions had not es- 
caped the contagion of that political immorality which was com- 
mon among his countrymen, his natural disposition seems to have 
been rather stern and impetuous than pliant and artful. When 
the misery and degradation of Florence, and the foul outrage 
which he had himself sustained raised his mind, the smooth 
craft of his profession and his nation is exchanged for the ho- 
nest bitterness of scorn and anger. He speaks like one sick 
of the calamitous times and abject people among whom his lot 
is cast. He pines for the strength and glory of ancient Rome, 
for the fasces of Brutus and the sword of Scipio, the gravity of 
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the curule chair, and the bloody pomp of the triumphal sacri- 
fice. He seems to be cuipetel back to the days when eight 
hundred thousand Italian warriors sprung to arms at the ru- 
mour of a Gallic invasion. He breathes all the spirit of those 
intrepid and haughty patricians, who forgot the dearest ties of 
nature in the claims of public duty, who looked with disdain on 
the elephants and on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened with un- 
altered composure to the tremendous tidings of Cannz. Like 
an ancient temple deformed by the barbarous architecture of a 
later age, his character acquires an interest from the very cir- 
cumstances which debase it. The original proportions are 
rendered more striking by the contrast which they present to 
the mean and incongruous additions. 

The influence of the sentiments which we have described, 
was not apparent in his writings alone. His enthusiasm, barred 
from the career which it would have selected for itself, seems 
to have found a vent in desperate levity. He enjoyed a vin- 
dictive pleasure in outraging the opinions of a society which he 
despised. He became careless of those decencies which were 
expected from a man so highly distinguished in the literary and 
political world. The sarcastic bitterness of his conversation, 
disgusted those who were more inclined to accuse his licenti- 
ousness than their own degeneracy, and who were unable to 
conceive the strength of those emotions which are concealed 
by the jests of the wretched, and by the follies of the wise. 

The historical works of Machiavelli still remain to be con- 
sidered. The life of Castruccio Castracani will occupy us for 
a very short time, and would scarcely have demanded our notice, 
had it not attracted a much greater share of public attention 
than it deserves. Few books, indeed, could be more interest- 
ing than a careful and judicious account, from such a pen, of 
the illustrious Prince of Lucca, the most eminent of those Ita- 
lian chiefs, who, like Pisistratus and Gelon, acquired a power 
felt rather than seen, and resting, not on law or on preseription, 
but on the public favour and on their great personal qualities. 
Such a work would exhibit to us the real nature of that species 
of sovereignty, so singular and so often misunderstood, which 
the Greeks denominated tyranny, and which, modified in some 
degree by the feudal system, reappeared in the commonwealths 
of Lombardy and Tuscany. But this little composition of Ma- 
chiavelli is in no sense a history. It has no pretensions to fi- 
delity. It is a trifle, and not a very successful trifle. It is 
scarcely more authentic than the novel of Belphegor, and is 
very much duller. 

U2 
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The last great work of this illustrious man was the History 
of his native city. It was written by the command of the 
Pope, who, as chief of the house of Medici, was at that time 
sovereign of Florence. The characters of Cosmo, of Piero, 
and of ‘Lorenzo, are, however, treated with a freedom and im- 
partiality equally honourable to the writer and to the patron. 
The miseries and humiliations of dependence, the bread which 
is more bitter than every other food, the stairs which are more 
painful than every other ascent, * had not broken the spirit 
of Machiavelli. The most corrupting post in a corrupting 
profession, had not depraved the generous heart of Clement. 

The History does not appear to be the fruit of much indus- 
try or research. It is unquestionably inaccurate. But it is 
elegant, lively,-and picturesque, beyond any other in the Ita- 
lian language. The reader, we believe, carries away from it 
a more vivid and a more faithful impression of the national 
character and manners than from more correct accounts. 
The truth is, that the book belongs rather to ancient than to 
modern literature. It is in the style, not of Davila and Claren- 
don, but of Herodotus and Tacitus: and the classical histories 
may almost be called romances founded in fact. ‘The relation 
is, no doubt, in all its principal points, strictly true. But the 
numerous little incidents which heighten the interest, the 
words, the gestures, the looks, are evidently furnished by the 
imagination of the author. The fashion of later times is dif- 
ferent. A more exact narrative is given by the writer. It may 
be doubted whether more exact notions are conveyed to the 
reader. The best portraits are those in which there is a slight 
mixture of caricature; and we are not aware, that the best histo- 
ries are not those in which a little of the exaggeration of ficti- 
tious narrative is judiciously employed. Something is lost in 
accuracy; but much is gained in effect. The fainter lines are 
neglected; but the great characteristic features are imprinted 
on the mind for ever. 

The History terminates with the death of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici. Machiavelli had, it seems, intended to continue it to a 
later period. But his death prevented the execution of his 
design; and the melancholy task of recording the desolation 
and shame of Italy devolved on Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli lived long enough to see the commencement of 
the last struggle for Florentine liberty. Soon after his death, 
monarchy was finally established,—not such a monarchy as that 
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of which Cosmo had laid the foundations deep in the constitu. 
tion and feelings of his countrymen, and which Lorenzo had 
embellished with the trophies of every science and every art; 
but a loathsome tyranny, proud and mean, cruel and feeble, 
bigotted and lascivious. ‘The character of Machiavelli was 
hateful to the new masters of Italy; and those parts of his 
theory which were in strict accordance with their own daily 
practice, afforded a pretext for blackening his memory. His 
works were misrepresented by the learned, misconstrued by 
the ignorant, censured by the church, abused, with all the ran- 
cour of simulated virtue, by the minions of a base despotism, 
and the priests of a baser superstition. ‘The name of the man 
whose genius had illuminated all the dark places of policy, 
and to whose patriotic wisdom an oppressed people had owed 
their last chance of emancipation and revenge, passed into a 
proverb of infamy. For more than two hundred years his 
bones lay undistinguished. At length, an English nobleman 
paid the last honours to the greatest statesman of Florence. 
In the Church of Santa Croce, a monument was erected to his 
memory, which is contemplated with reverence by all who can 
distinguish the virtues of a great mind through the corruptions 
of a degenerate age ;—and which will be approached with still 
deeper homage when the object to which his public life was 
devoted shall be attained,—when the foreign yoke shall be 
broken, when a second Proccita shall avenge the wrongs of 
Naples, when a happier Rienzi shall restore the good estate of 
Rome, when the streets of Florence and Bologna shall again 
resound with their ancient war cry—Popolo; popolo; muoiano t 
tiranni ! 





Art. II. A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes, with 
Remarks on their Origin, their Chemical Phenomena, and the 
Character of their Products, as determined by the Condition of the 
Earth during the period of their Formation. Being the Substance 
of some Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, with 
much additional Matter. By Cuartes Dauseny, M. D. 
IF. R.S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1826. 


Grorsy is the youngest of the physical sciences; and has 
been but lately put into proper training. Long after 
the principles of inductive reasoning had been successfully 
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applied to other branches of knowledge, the most fanciful 
speculations, resembling rather the fantastic creations of a 
poetical imagination than the sober deductions of philosophy, 
were gravely brought forth as theories of the formation of the 
earth. Until the time of Saussure and of Hutton, few of 
those who attempted to describe the appearances of the earth’s 
surface, or to reason upon them, appear to have had a just 
conception of the manner in which geological observations 
ought to be conducted, of the legitimate end of all such in- 
quiries, or of those limits which man, being no other than ‘ Na- 
ture minister et interpres,’ can never pass, without the certainty 
of being lost in the regions of fancy and conjecture. But the 
precision which has been introduced into the researches of 
geologists since that period, and chiefly within the last twenty 
years, has rescued them from the reproach so justly cast upon 
their predecessors, of being little better than visionary theorists, 
and bids fair to bring ouclegy nearer to the rank of an exact 
science, than there seemed at one time any reason to expect. 
Much light has been thrown upon the theory of the formation of 
stony bodies, by experiments in our laboratories, microscopic as 
they must be considered, when contrasted with the operations of 
nature. By the careful examination which has been instituted 
into the phenomena of volcanoes; by the investigation of the 
nature of those countries which now are, or have been the 
seat of volcanic action; and finally, by the application of the 
observations so made to the appearances exhibited by the non- 
volcanic unstratified rocks, both as regards their mineralogical 
structure, and their relations to the strata with which they are 
associated, more has been done to dispel the obscurity and 
difficulties which involved some of the fundamental questions 
of geology, than by any other class of observations. There is, 
perhaps, no department of this science which possesses a greater 
degree of interest; and there are certainly few occasions when 
an ordinary spectator can so largely participate in the plea- 
sure which a geologist derives from his researches. The spec- 
tacle of a vast mountain, like Etna, covering an area of a hun- 
dred and eighty miles circumference, and rising ‘ in solitar 

* grandeur’ to the height of above 10,000 feet, vomiting forth 
smoke and flame, and showers of ashes and ignited fragments 
of rocks, and pouring down its sides rivers of molten stone, 
some thousand feet in width, is perhaps one of the most su- 
blime and impressive that can be imagined. But if he who 
has the good fortune to witness a volcanic eruption, besides 
possessing a mind capable of receiving those deep impressions 
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which such a scene must leave on every intelligent spectator, 
has directed his attention to geological inquiries, the effect up- 
on him must far exceed what would be produced upon an or- 
dinary observer, and its full force can be known to those only 
who, like himself, have cultivated this most alluring field of 
philosophical speculation. 

The_author of the work of which we now propose to lay a 
brief account before our readers, is by far the most accurate 
and scientific inquirer into the whole range of volcanic pheno- 
mena, who has yet laid the result of his labours before the 
public. Besides much original information derived from his 
own observations, in the several volcanic districts which he 
visited, he has collected what was most valuable and worthy of 
preservation from preceding authors. We consider his work 
as one of the most useful contributions to geological science 
that has yet appeared ; and it is another addition to the many 
important donations which geologists have had to acknow- 
ledge, of late years, from the Unineniie of Oxford. The 
names of Professor Buckland, and of the Reverend William 
Conybeare, have long been distinguished among the most emi- 
nent geologists of the present day ; and we are confident that 
those learned persons will not think that we do them injustice, 
by placing Dr Daubeny in the same rank with themselves. In 
bearing our humble testimony to the value of their labours as 
men of science, and associating their names with that of the 
renowned University to which they belong, we cannot omit to 
notice, and especially in reference to the work now before us, 
how much classical learning may be made to embellish and 
diffuse a charm over even the driest details of scientific inves- 
tigation. 

Dr Daubeny, who is now a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
and Professor of Chemistry at Oxford, appears to have passed 
the winter of 1816-17 at Edinburgh, and during that time to 
have attended the lectures of our eminent professor of Natu- 
ral History, Mr Jameson. The opinions which he heard de- 
livered in the lecture-room, and the discussions that took place 
aniong the geologists whom he saw at that time, upon the then 
so much Manel origin of the trap-rocks, appear to have im- 
pressed him very strongly with the conviction, that an appeal 
to the phenomena of existing volcanoes was most likely to throw 
light upon the particular structure and relations of these rocks, 
as well as to explain many of the changes which the surface of 
the earth has undergone. 

* I recollect so long ago as the year 1816, when I was pursuing my 
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studies at Edinburgh, being led by something like this train of thought, 
to meditate the excursions that I have since accomplished, in the hope 
of supplying in some measure this gap in our geological knowledge. It 
is true, that at the time I made this resolution, I was far from viewing 
the question as I do at present, or from being persuaded, as I now am, 
that volcanic and trap rocks are, for the most part, at least, analogous 
formations, calculated mutually to reflect light upon each other; on the 
contrary, I was then rather a convert to the views of Professor Jameson, 
whose opinions on all subjects connected with geology, were received 
among his pupils with that respect, to which his acknowledged accuracy 
and extent of practical information justly entitled them. 

‘ Still, with all my deference for the Professor's judgment, I never 
rose from the inquiry without a conviction that something was yet 
wanting to complete the chain of his proofs, and that, in order to deter- 
mine whether trap rocks were really of igneous origin or not, the most 
effectual method would be, to compare them in all their details with 
products universally acknowledged to be volcanic. 

‘ I felt that for this purpose a mere examination of hand specimens 
was not suflicient, the very spots themselves should be visited, and the 
circumstances of geological position, as well as the nature of the rocks 
associated, carefully compared with what we see in the trap districts, 
which have excited so much attention and dispute.’ p. 4. 

He appears to have been further induced to prepare himself 
for an examination of those countries, from the prospect he had 
of obtaining an appointment, ‘ which would have entailed the 
‘ necessity of a five year’s residence abroad;’ meaning, we 
presume, the Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship ; ; one of those 
munificent endowments, which we greatly envy, though we cer- 
tainly do not in the most remote degree grudge, the English 
Universities the possession of, for the | promotion of science and 
learning, in the institutions ‘of our own country. Although 
disappointed in his expectations, by an accident, Dr Daubeny 
did not desist from the preparations he was making for the 
task he afterwards undertook, and so ably accomplished. 

The work is divided into four parts; the first of which de- 
scribes the extinct volcanoes of France and Germany; the se- 
cond, the volcanic districts of Hungary, Italy, Sicily, and the 
Lipari Islands, all which countries were visited by the author. 
In the third part, he has given a description, from other au- 
thors, of the Volcanoes of Iceland, and other parts of Europe, 
which he did not visit, as well as of those which exist on the 
continents and islands of the other three divisions of the globe. 
The last part is devoted to the consideration of the general in- 
ferences which may be deduced from Volcanic Phenomena. 
We doubt whether the valuable materials contained in the 
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work are arranged in the most lucid order; and are disposed to 
suggest to the consideration of the learned author, when the 
book comes to a second edition, whether they might not be ad- 
vantageously recast. We are of opinion, that nearly the whole 
of the last part should be placed at the beginning, rather than 
at the end of the volume; that he should then proceed toa 
description of the volcanoes that are now in action, or have 
been so within human record, in all parts of the world; that he 
should next take up the subject of extinct volcanoes; and con- 
clude with that part in which he treats of the connexion that 
may be traced between existing volcanoes and the old rock 
formations. It would be useful also to prefix an account of 
the chief substances that are found constituting volcanic rocks. 
As this work will be read chiefly by those isolate made some 
advancement in geological studies, there is no objection to the 
arrangement we have proposed, on the score of its treatin 
of the theory of volcanic action, before the evidence on which 
it is founded is brought forward. Some general view of what 
is intended to be proved, renders the evidence more intelligible 
and attractive. We shall in some degree adopt this arrange- 
ment in the account we propose to give of the contents of the 
work, but must refer our readers to the book itself for the de- 
scriptions of the volcanic districts of different countries, con- 
tained in the three first parts, as we shall not have space to do 
more than allude to them very cursorily. 

In considering the phenomena of volcanoes, one of the first 
questions we ask ourselves is, to what cause can that heat be 
ascribed, which is capable of producing such powerful ef- 
fects; which, in some situations, has continued without inter- 
mission, as in the case of Stromboli, for more than two thou- 
sand years; in others, after pouring forth matter sufficient 
to cover the surface of a vast region, so entirely disappears for 
centuries, that the mouth of the fiery furnace is covered with 
verdure and lofty trees; and again, after this long interval of 
repose, bursts forth afresh, with all its former violence? The 
action of volcanoes is ascribed, by the earlier writers on Geo- 
logy, to the inflammation of beds of coal, sulphur, and other 
inflammable matters which are found near the surface of the 
earth, and which have been set fire to by some spontaneous in- 
flammation, similar to what takes place upon mixing sulphur 
and iron filings, moistening them, and burying them under 
ground in a mass. And this hypothesis of volcanoes being fed 
by beds of coal and masses of petroleum, inflamed by some sub- 
stances, or combination of substances, spontaneously combus- 
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tible, has been maintained even by so able and so late a writer 
as Breislak. But it is obvious no accumulation of such inflam- 
mable materials as are here supposed, would be adequate to the 
effects ; and the products of those coal-mines which have béen 
accidentally set on fire, and have continued burning for centu- 
ries, bear no analogy whatever to those that are met with in vol- 
canoes, Besides, the great masses of inflammable materials 
are confined to the secondary and superficial strata; and none 
of the products ejected by volcanoes bear any resemblance to 
those strata; but, on the contrary, from their intimate alliance 
with the emer rocks, prove that the seat of volcanic action 
must be situated amongst them, and most probably at a great 
depth. 
A more plausible theory has béen suggested by the dis- 
covery of the metallic nature of the bases of the earths and 
alkalies, and the avidity with which these combine with oxygen, 
producing in that combination a high temperature accompanied 
by vivid inflamation. It is supposed that if these materials exist 
in sufficient quantity in the interior of the earth, and if water 
be admitted to them, from what we know of the violence of 
the action in our minute experiments, a heat would be pro- 
duced quite equal to all the effects which are exhibited in 
volcanic eruptions. Nor is it a very improbable supposition 
that there may be local accumulations, or even partial produc- 
tions of these pure unoxydized bases, since we know that nearly 
the whole of the external crust of the earth is composed of them 
in union with oxygen, and which is capable of being separated 
from them. This is the hypothesis which Dr Daubeny con- 
siders most consistent, not only with the phenomena which 
precede and accompany volcanic eruptions, but with the nature 
of the substances which they eject, and he supports this view 
with a body of evidence, which bears no marks of having been 
sought out to support a preconceived theory ; he appears to have 
conducted the inquiry with all the fairness of a mind anxious 
only for the discovery of truth. The conditions necessary for 
this hypothesis are, that the metallic bases should be situated 
* at a depth sufficiently great to have precluded the access of 
* air, which would have long ago imparted to them the very 
‘ principle, to the absorption of which the volcanic action is 
-* attributed ;’ and, secondly, that water should have access to 
‘them. 
‘ Hence the rocks, which appear to proceed from the focus of a vol- 
cano, ought to be derived rather from granitic and other of the older 
formations, than from those of modern date ; and the gases evolved dur- 
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ing the process ought to consist, in part at least, of those which wé 
know to be given out, when water is made to act upon the alkaline and 
earthy bases.” p. 359. 

The whole range of volcanic products, whether found in ré« 
cent volcanoes or in those that are properly termed extinct, are 
composed of materials intimately allied with the constituent 
parts of the primary rocks. Felspar and mica, but especially 
the former, under a great variety of modifications, may be said 
to form more than nine-tenths of the whole; and the unaltered 
masses that are thrown out belong, if not exclusively, in an 
equally great proportion to the same class. After a detailed 
examination of the nature of lavas and other solid products of 
volcanoes, Dr Daubeny makes the following remarks :— 

‘ Now, although the preceding enumeration indicates such a variety 
with regard to the position of volcanic formations, as may seem at first 
sight to bafile all general conclusions, yet, when we consider, that in the 
majority of instances, the rocks have been referred either to the primi- 
tive or transition series, and that, in the remaining ones, the latter were 
at a depth far less considerable than that at which we shall afterwards 
find reason to conclude the volcanic force itself to reside, I think it may 
not unfairly be presumed, that volcanoes have universally broken out 
amongst the older formations, or those most near to the nucleus, what- 
ever it may be, of the globe. 

‘ It is obvious, indeed, that, in those cases in which volcanoes have 
appeared in the midst of primitive rocks, we cannot presume the seat of 
action to reside amongst those of a later date, but that the reverse does 
not hold good ; so that if we only admit that any certain position is to 
be assigned to these products, a single case of their occurrence in the 
midst of older formations would overturn every inference, to be derived 
from their being observed to emanate from strata of a more recent date. 

‘ This presumption is farther strengthened, by considering the naturé 
of the substances, found in the midst of lavas, which preserve any traces 
of their original characters, or the loose masses of unaltered rocks, that 
are occasionally thrown out. 

‘ Amongst the former, I have never seen or heard described any sub- 
stance that bore the slightest resemblance to the constituents of secon- 
dary strata, but have often observed imbedded portions which present 
the appearance of altered granitic rocks.’ p. 385. 

* We have thus arrived at the conclusion, that the characters of yol- 
canic products in general are such as lead to a fair presumption, that 
they are derived from some of the older rock formations, a fact fully 
confirmed by a consideration of the phenomena attendant on an eruption, 
the general tenor of which plainly denotes, that the focus of the action is 
situated at a depth at least as great as that to which granite extends. 

* I do not lay any stress on the remarks of Stukeley, who calculates 
from the compass of country over which earthquakes have been felt, that 
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the force must in some instances be 200 miles beneath the surface, be- 
cause we have reason to believe, that the vibrations may be propagated 
laterally far beyond the immediate influence of the impelling force ; but 
I would argue from the immense mass of materials ejected by Vesuvius 
or Etna, without exhausting itself, or causing any diminution in its own 
dimensions ; from the prodigious height to which the trachytic nucleus 
of a volcano is raised, as at Teneriffe, and in Equinoxial America; and, 
lastly, from the immense violence of the eruptions, which would shiver 
to atoms any superficial covering of rock, that the elastic vapours must 
be disengaged at a depth at least as great as that to which the crust of 
the earth can be supposed to extend.’ p. 389. 

Another and a very conclusive proof that the materials acted 
upon by volcanic agency are situated at a great depth, is the 
enormous quantity of matter which has been ejected, so great 
that, had they been situated near the surface, the mountain 
must long since have disappeared. It has been calculated that 
the matter thrown out by Vesuvius at different times far 
exceeds the bulk of the mountain, and yet the latter has under- 
gone no diminution. This was remarked even by the ancients ; 
and Seneca, after starting the difficulty, solves it by remark- 
ing, that the fire of the volcano in tpso monte non alimentum 
habet, sed viam. 

With regard to the second condition necessary for this hy- 
pothesis, namely, the accessibility of water to the metallic bases, 
the evidence which Dr Daubeny has adduced, may certainly 
be considered as highly favourable to the view he has taken. 
It seems to be a general rule, subject only to very slight and 
doubtful exceptions, that all groups of volcanic mountains are 
in the neighbourhood of large masses of salt water. Of one 
hundred and sixty-three active volcanoes enumerated by Arago, 
all, or nearly all, are situated within a short distance of the 
sea; and even those in South America occur in a range of 
mountains, the extremities of which are close to the sea, whereas 
not a single active voleano is to be found in the interior of any 
of our continents. 

« It may indeed be objected, that this remark does not extend to the 
class of extinguished volcanoes, which have no such disposition, but are 
scattered indiscriminately over the central region of France, Silesia, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Transylvania, in parts, in short, the most remote from 
the access of the present ocean. But it will appear in the course of this 
Lecture, that at the period when these volcanos were in activity, the 
greater part were near the sea, if not underneath it, and that the rest 
were exposed to the access of water, derived from the lakes, which had 
been left in the low situations when the mass of the ocean had retired. 
Instead therefore of these being brought forward as exceptions to the 
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generality of the rule laid down, the cessation of the action, now that the 
water has left their neighbourhood, seems to furnish a confirmation 
of it.’ p. 369. : 

It remains now to be shown in what manner he supposes 
that the water found access to the inflammable bases; and 
we shall not in this instance abridge, but give the author’s in- 
genious views in his own words. 

‘ But as our hypothesis merely implies the presence of water as sub- 
servient to the volcanic operations, it may yet be asked, why the exist- 
ence of voleanoes should be confined to the neighbourhood of the sea, 
whilst this fluid is so generally present on the face of our continents. If 
the crust of the earth, it may be said, is so traversed by cracks and fis- 
sures beneath the bed of the ocean, as to allow of water penetrating to a 
great depth below its surface, the same will hold good with respect to 
the land ; and any of our fresh water lakes or rivers might therefore sup- 
ply materials sufficient to feed the fires of a volcano. 

‘ But it may be replied, that in ‘point of fact the fissures that pene- 
trate the crust of the earth are too small, and too superficial, to allow of 
the descent of any considerable body of water to its nucleus, and that the 
same would probably be the case with respect to those underneath the 
hed of the ocean, were not the force of gravity assisted by the powerful 
influence of pressure derived from the vast column of superincumbent 
fluid. Owing to this, the water at the bottom of the ocean would be 
injected into the remotest pores and crevices of the subjacent rock, as 
quicksilver is made to pass into the finest vessels by a powerful syringe, 
and the enormous strain exerted laterally would have a tendency to en- 
large and extend the fissures much beyond their original dimensions. 

‘ This joined to the fact, that the water at the bottom of the sea has 
a much smaller mass of rock to get through, before it reaches the in- 
flammable materials upon which it exerts its action, may account for the 
occurrence of volcanoes in its vicinity, without imagining that the salt it 
contains contributes in any degree to the effect. 

‘ Mons. Gay Lussac, in a short Essay which he has published on this 
subject, has remarked, that it should seem according to this hypothesis, 
that the eruption ought to take place through the same aperture by 
which the water entered, rather than by a new one, and that jets of lava, 
as well as of gases, and scorie, ought therefore to take place at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, rather than on the adjacent coast. 

‘ But this illustrious chemist has surely forgotten, that as the specific 
gravity of lava can hardly be considered more than three times that of 
water, the pressure of an ocean only two miles in depth would counter- 
balance that of a column of lava sufficiently high to reach to the summit 
of Vesuvius. When the volcanic action therefore took place, either at a 
great distance from land, or where the incumbent strata opposed a resis- 
tance too great to be overcome, the case supposed by Gay Lussac would 
actually occur, and the products of the eruption would be thrown out by 
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the very aperture which admitted the water; but where, as is more 
commonly the case, the pressure of so vast a body of liquid proved su- 
perior to the resistance of the rock above, joined to the weight of the 
lava itself, the phenomena would manifest themselves at the nearest point 
of the coast which yielded to the force applied. 

* It must be added likewise, that the original aperture would be ob- 
structed by the operations of the volcano itself, first by the rise of the 
gases disengaged by the decomposition of the water; secondly, by the 
expansion in the rocks immediately surrounding the place in which the 
action resided ; and, thirdly, by the injection of melted lava into the mi- 
nutest crevices of the rock. 

‘ Granting therefore the existence of the inflammable substances them- 
selves at the spots in which the volcanic action resides, it is not difficult 
to account for their being set on fire in consequence of the water so con- 
stantly present.’ p. 369. 

The next step, in examining the soundness of this hypothesis, 
is to inquire, whether, granting the existence of the metallic 
bases, and that the water of the sea could obtain access to them, 
the phenomena attending eruptions are such as must ne- 
cessarily follow from those admissions. From the decomposition 
of the sea-water, there would be produced, besides the stony 
bodies that would be created by the union of the oxygen with 
metallic bases of the earths, a great evolution of hydrogen 
and muriatic acid gases, the appearance of the mineral alkali, 
either pure or in some new combination, and aqueous va- 
pour. Now all these products, under some form or other, 
appear in every eruption. An enormous quantity of aqueous 
vapour is exhaled, which being condensed by the cold in the 
regions of the atmosphere beyond the reach of the volcano’s 
heat, falls down again in the form of rain, and when it mixes 
with the clouds of ashes, it forms that compound which has 
been sometimes mistaken for an actual eruption of mud from 
the crater. It was such a compound as this that overwhelmed 
Herculaneum, and it is found to consolidate very speedily into 
a hard compact substance. Muriatic acid gas is given out in 
large quantities, both free and in combination; and although 
pure hydrogen is said not to have yet been detected amang the 
gaseous products of volcanoes, it is evolved in very large quan- 
tities in combination with sulphur. Other causes are enumer- 
ated by Dr Daubeny why pure hydrogen should not be given 
out. The mineral alkali has been detected in considerable 
quantity in lavas; but it is not necessary for the truth of the 
hypothesis that the whole of this substance should be thrown 
out, if the quantity contained in the ejected solid matter should 
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not be equal to all that existed in the sea-water that is supposed 
to have been decomposed. 

The frequency of earthquakes in volcani¢ countries, and, 
when they occur in countries remote from volcanic fires, the 
coincidence of their occurrence with distant volcanic eruptions, 
strongly indicate that they derive their origin from the same 
cause. It is a remarkable circumstance also, that the shocks 
of earthquakes are most severe in non-volcanic countries, vol- 
canoes appearing to give vent to that elastic force which does 
such extensive ravage when it is pent up. After Etna and 
Vesuvius have been for some time in a quiescent state, an 
eruption is always preceded by earthquakes, which cease as 
soon as the opening has been made in the mountain. Now, 
these are consequences which might be expected to result from 
the sudden disengagement of gaseous and aqueous vapours, 
under great pressure. A shock so slight as that produced by 
the head of a pin being struck against one of the ends of a long 
beam, is distinctly transmitted to the other end; and many ex- 
periments have shown, that vibrating motions may be propa- 
gated along the substance of solid bodies to an immense ex- 
tent. We may thus form some idea what an enormous undu- 
lation would be produced in the solid crust of the earth by 
such a force as is here supposed to be in action. Earthquakes, 
like volcanoes, although felt in the centre of large continents, 
seem to produce their most frightful effects in countries not 
very far removed from the ocean, of which we have remarkable 
instances in the cases of Lisbon and the city of Caraccas. 
Whether earthquakes do all depend upon voleanic action or 
not, they are so constant a concomitant of eruptions, that they 
may be fairly adduced as evidence of the extent and power of 
the force by which eruptions are produced. 

After this interesting and ingenious dissertation, of which 
we have given an outline, on the probable source of volcanic 
action, br Daubeny next proceeds to examine ‘ the relation 
‘ between the products of acknowledged volcanoes, and cer- 
* tain of the older Rock-formations,’ one of the great objects, 
we have seen, which he had in view, in setting about these in- 
vestigations, and certainly one of the most important purposes 
to which the examination of volcanic countries may be made 
subservient. By older rock-formations, he of course alludes 
to the unstratified rocks only, those which, under a great vae 
riety of forms, may all be classed in the two great divisions of 
Granite and Trap. 

Among all the changes that have taken place in the opinions 
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of geologists, none has been more marked than that upon 
the question of the igneous or aqueous origin of the trap 
rocks. The disciples of Neptune, many of whom asserted 
their belief with an ardour which could hardly have been ex- 
ceeded had they been contending for a vital principle of 
religious faith, have nearly all abjured their errors, and have 
ranged themselves under the banners of Pluto. 

* Some allowance,’ says Dr Daubeny, ‘ ought to be made for Werner, 
when we consider the advanced period of life to which he had attained, be- 
fore the evidence in favour of the igneous origin of trap rocks had arrived 
at that degree of conclusiveness which would have justified a decided 
opinion on the subject. It was his misfortune indeed in some measure to 
have outlived his system, and to have remained stationary at the very 
time when geology was making its greatest progress; whence it has 
happened, that his services have been as much depreciated latterly, as 
they had been overrated before.’ p. 427. 

The rest of the note, which is too long for insertion here, is 
a just defence of the services rendered to geology by the meri- 
torious and industrious, but certainly not very philosophical, 
Professor of Freyberg. 

Although the change of opinion has also been considerable 
in favour of the igneous origin of granite, it has been by no 
means so decided as in the case of the trap rocks, as the evi- 
dence is not yet so complete; but the best informed geologists 
are leaning more and more every day to that view. Dr 
Macculloch in this country, and Von Buch on the Continent, 
have brought forward the strongest evidence in support of 
the igneous origin of granite; the former of whom, in a 
Memoir on the unstratified rocks, lately published in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, has stated it as his opinion, that, 
in mineral composition, a gradual and insensible passage may 
be traced from the best characterized specimen of primitive 
granite, to the newest basalt that has flowed over the surface of 
the chalk; and that all the unstratified rocks, however diffe- 
rently modified in regard to the proportions of their consti- 
tuent parts, and to the period of their protrusion among the 
strata, have had one common origin, the interior of the earth. ° 

In drawing this comparison betwixt the older rock forma- 
mations and volcanic products, Dr Daubeny points out the 
difference of texture, and the causes of that difference, arising , 
from the circumstances of greater or less pressure under which 
he supposes each to have been produced, together with the 
numerous analogies and points of resemblance, as they are pre- 
sented in the form of beds or dykes. 
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‘ After these remarks, which have for their object the nature and ori- 
gin of volcanic rocks themselves, we are naturally led to inquire, what 
relation they may be supposed to bear to the other constituents of our 

lobe. 

“ It remains yet to be seen, up to what point we are justified in ex- 
tending the operation of the same cause to the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of our globe, whether, for example, there is sufficient reason from 
analogy to conclude, that the basalts and porphyries of older formation 
have resulted from a modification of the same process, or whether we 
can discover in them such differences of character, as imply something 
more than a mere alteration in circumstance, and baffle all attempts to 
refer them to a common origin. 

* So far as relates to the phenomena exhibited by the rocks them- 
selves, the shifting and disturbance they occasion in the surrounding 
strata, the hardening of the parts in contact, and the conversion of coal 
into coke by driving off the bituminous matter, I should despair of add- 
ing any thing to the luminous remarks of Professor Playfair; but it may 
not be altogether uninteresting to inquire, whether the direct inferences, 
to which he has been led, are borne out by the analogies subsisting be- 
tween these formations, and the products of actual volcanoes, 

‘ Now it is obvious in the first place, that no small degree of proba- 
bility is attached to the igneous theory, when we discover every where 
among the oldest formations, rocks, whose mineralogical characters at 
least bear a manifest resemblance to those which belong to recent and un- 
disputed lavas.’ p. 393. _ 

The same materials which enter into the composition of 
lavas, whether they are the produce of recent or of extinct 
volcanoes, form also the constituent parts of the different va- 
rieties of the trap rocks; and the identity of composition was 
long ago pointed out by Dr Kennedy, in his analyses of basalt 
and lava. The conclusion to which Dr Daubeny has arrived, 
after opportunities of observation both varied and extensive, is 
further confirmed by the opinion of Dr Macculloch, who has paid 
so much attention to the trap rocks, that his testimony is perhaps 
entitled to more weight in all that relates to their history, than 
that of any other geologist. In the valuable Memoir to which 
we have already alluded, he thus expresses himself. ‘* That 
* the trap rocks have had their origin in the interior of the 
earth, is proved by the masses that lie beneath or among the 
strata, by the depth and magnitude of their veins, and by 
the marks of force which accompany their juxtaposition to 
the strata. If any further doubt could exist, it would be re- 
moved by the phenomena of volcanoes. The substances 
which these produce are not only strictly analogous in all 
their essential characters to some of the trap rocks, but often 
VOL. XLV. NO. 90. 
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undistinguishable, while the variations which do appear, ad- 
mit of an easy explanation, from circumstances easily de- 
fined. ‘These rocks, having passed through the strata, flow 
over them in certain cases, while, in many others, there is 
reason to suppose, from the effects following the earthquakes 
that accompany them, that they have intruded among the 
strata beneath the surface, so as to have produced those well 
known permanent elevations of the land, found in volcanic 
countries.’ We would willingly pursue this curious and in- 
teresting topic a little farther, but must hasten to other parts 
of the work, referring our readers to the ingenious view the 
author takes of the causes that have so modified the action of 
the heat, as to produce the difference of texture which is 
observable between the trap rocks of older formation, and 
the lavas of recent eruptions; concluding with a quotation, 
which, although from another part of the volume, bears 
strongly upon the points we have been considering. 

‘ The structure of the Island of Great Canary is very similar to that 
of Palma—the same heaving up of the strata round a central point, the 
same deep and abrupt Barancos, the same description of crater exhibit- 
ing the successive outcrops of the adjoining beds, 

‘ The order of superposition in the latter is such as to illustrate ap- 
parently the gradation that often occurs in the character of voleanic 
products, and perhaps the manner in which they have been derived by 
successive changes from the fundamental granite. Lowest of all, Von 
Buch descried the primitive rocks ; then masses of trachyte ; afterwards 
an aggregate consisting of angular fragments of the latter rock, forming 
either conglomerate | or a tuff, which alternate with one another several 
successive times ; still higher an augite rock (dolerite) with felspar, in- 
terstratified with beds of rolled masses of the same composition, but of 
a cellular structure ; then an amygdaloid ; and last of all basalt.’ p. 256. 

We shall now briefly notice the observations of our author 
in his examination of those countries in the South of Italy, and 
in the neighbouring islands, which are at present, or have 
been, within the period of human record, the seat of active 
volcanoes. The neighbourhood of Rome, although not strict- 
ly coming under the ‘description of a recent volcanic country, 
may be considered as the extreme northern limit of that dis- 
trict in Italy. Breislak, who had given the most detailed and 
scientific account of the Campagna ‘di Roma at the date of his 
work, (1800), and of which we gave a short analysis in an early 
volume, represented Rome as built upon the site of an ancient 
voleano. But Dr Daubeny has shown, that the assertion, of the 
Capitol having been erected on the tottering edge of a crater, 
¢ however well suited it may be to point an antithesis, or to 
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‘ illustrate the vanity of human pretensions, rests on too slen- 
* der grounds to deserve a place in a scientific treatise.’ The 
soil of Rome is composed of an alternation of sandy or calca- 
reous beds, with a kind of aggregated mass, known by the term 
tuff or tufo, containing fragments of scoriform, as well as com- 
pact lava, often rolled, and accompanied likewise with pebbles, 
of the Apennine limestone, that display evident marks of attri- 
tion. This tuff is found in two different states, sometimes of a 
hardness sufficient for a building stone, for which purpose it 
was employed by the ancient Romans, at other times a mere 
friable aggregate of lapilli. The principal bed with which 
the tuff alternates, is that calcareous deposite known by the name 
of Tiavertino, which has furnished the material for most of the 
edifices of ancient as well as of modern Rome; a substance 
which seems to have been deposited from water so highly im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid as to hold a large quantity of cal- 
careous matter in solution. The recent epoch of its formation 
in the geological series of tertiary deposites, is proved from the 
fresh water shells it contains. How far back we must go in 
fixing the period to which the geologist applies the term 
recent, will be judged of by the existence of masses of Traver- 
tino on the very summits of the Seven Hills, proving that, at 
the time of its formation, the site of Rome must have been 
covered with water to the depth of at least 140 feet. 

Vesuvius and the surrounding country appear to have been 
examined by our author with minute attention. He gives a 
sketch of the more remarkable eruptions, from the earliest on 
record, that in which the elder Pliny lost his life, and which is 
so well known by the beautiful description of it in the letters of 
his nephew. Dr Daubeny had not an opportunity of examin- 
ing the phenomena that accompany a great eruption; but he 
justly observes, that, for the purposes of a geologist, it is far less 
instructive than those minor disturbances which reveal circum- 
stances very often overlooked amidst the terror and confusion of 
the more violent commotions. It is here that he lays before his 
readers some of the most conclusive parts of the evidence from 
which he has formed his opinions as to the source of volcanic 
action, and the relations that‘subsist between lava and the trap 
rocks. He carefully examined the ejected masses, which are of 
great variety, particularly those of Somma, and which are found 
to contain more than one-third of all the various mineral species 
that are known. Breislak estimates the number of craters of 
which indications exist in the neighbourhood of Naples, to a- 
mount to no less than twenty-seven; but Dr Daubeny is of opi- 
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nion, that many of those appearances, which Breislak set down 
as craters, are the effect of diluvial action upon that aggregated 
soft and yielding mass, called tuff, which nearly covers the face 
of the country, and which he conceives to have been deposited 
at a period antecedent to the excavation of those valleys which 
now diversify its surface. 

* But even if we limit the craters that existed in the Phlegrean fields 
to those of which present appearances leave no doubt, their number will 
be sufficient to give us a frightful picture of the condition of the country 
at an early period of history, and serve to account for the fables of the 
Poets, who imagined the entrance to the Infernal Shades to lie among 
these recesses. 

* It was not then, as at. present, a single mountain which sent forth 
flames and melted matters at certain intervals, and secured a compara- 
tive immunity to the rest of the district ; but there was a constant ex- 
halation of noxious vapours from a variety of orifices, attended with 
earthquakes, and other phenomena, which bespeak the operation of vol- 
canic agency over a widely extended surface. 

‘ If then the early settlers in Sicily were so alarmed at the eruptions 
of Mount Etna, as to fly to some other part of the island, and if, in mo- 
dern times, among the Canaries, the inhabitants of Lanzerote were com- 
pelled to migrate on account of the ravages made upon their possessions 
during a succession of years by subterranean fire, it is not unnatural 
that the picture which Homer had received of the Phlegrean fields 
should have been so terrific, as to have led him to describe them as 
placed at the utmost limits of the habitable world, unenlightened either 
by the rising or setting sun, with groves consecrated to Proserpine, ri- 
vers with streams of fire, and enveloped in an eternal gloom. These 
ideas would be confirmed, if we imagine that the Cimmerians, who first 
peopled the country, lived in those caverns and hollows of the rock 
which now exist, and were thus, by the very nature of their habitation, 
shut out from the light of day. 

* Such a picture, indeed, accords very little with the ideas suggested 
by the luxuriance of modern Campania ; but it must be recollected, that 
at the time when Homer wrote, that luxuriance had not yet been de- 
veloped by cultivation, that the reeent occurrence of the eruptions had 
probably devoted many parts to a temporary sterility, and that others 
were overshadowed with thick and gloomy forests.’ p. 177. 

Remote as is the period, beyond the faintest trace of human 
tradition, to which we are thus carried, in imagining the time 
when these convulsions took place which strewed the country 
with volcanic scoriae, it is but as yesterday, when considered as 
a part of that succession of changes which the surface of the 
earth has undergone, as one of those epochs in the history of 
our globe which the progress of geology has enabled us to 
trace; for the beds of ashes on the Espitoline Hill, and the lava 
of Ischia repose upon accumulations of organic remains, that 
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belong to the latest among the marine deposites of the tertiary 
strata. 

In the Lipari Islands, Dr Daubeny observed some remark- 
able instances of veins of lava penetrating beds of tuff, bearing a 
very close resemblance to those — of basalt, which have 
been described by Dr Macculloch as intersecting sandstone 
strata in the Hebrides; and they are particularly deserving of 
notice, as they serve to explain those deceptive appearances 
which veins of trap often assume, when, by a continuous paral- 
lelism for a considerable distance, they seem to form regular al- 
ternating strata. From the Lipari Islands, our author passed 
over into Sicily, of which he has given an interesting descrip- 
tion, particularly of that great blue clay formation, which occu- 
pies so large a portion of the interior of the island. We must 
curtail the remarks which the singular appearances in that for= 
mation suggest, in order to make room for the following ex- 
tracts, in which Dr Daubeny describes the vast extent of the 
volcanic matter which Etna has poured forth, and brings for- 
ward some striking evidence to prove the high antiquity of that 
volcano. 

‘ In the structure of this mountain, every thing wears alike the cha- 
racter of vastness. The products of the eruptions of Vesuvius may be 
said almost to sink into insignificance, when compared with these coulées, 
some of which are four or five miles in breadth, 15 in length, and from 
50 to 100 feet in thickness; and the changes made on the coast by 
them is so considerable, that the natural boundaries between the sea 
and land seem almost to depend upon the movements of the volcano. 

‘ The height, too, of Etna is so great, that the lava frequently finds 
less resistance in piercing the flanks of the mountain than in rising to its 
summit, and has in this manner formed a number of minor cones, many 
of which possess their respective craters, and have given rise to consider- 
able streams of lava. Hence an ancient poet has very happily termed 
this volcano the Parent of Sicilian Mountains, an expression strictly ap- 
plicable to the relation which it bears to the hills in its immediate 
neighbourhood, all of which have been formed by successive ejections 
of matter from its interior. The grandest and most original featare, 
indeed, in the physiognomy of Etna, is the zone of subordinate volcanic 
hills with which it is encompassed, and which look like a court of su- 
baltern princes waiting upon their sovereign.’ p. 203. 

‘ The silence of Homer on the subject of the eruptions of Etna is 
indeed often quoted in proof of the more modern date of this volcano ; 
but to such negative evidence we have to oppose the positive statement 
of Diodorus Siculus, who notices an eruption long anterior to the age of 
this poet, as he says that the Sicani, who, with the exception of the fa- 
bulous Cyclops, and Lestrigons, were the first inhabitants of the island, 
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and who were admitted on all sides to have possessed it considerably 
before the Trojan war, deserted the neighbourhood of Mount Etna 
in consequence of the terror caused by the eruptions of the Volcano. 
‘This is confirmed by Dionysius Halicarnassus, who states that the 
Siculi, who passed over from Magna Grecia about eighty years before 
the Trojan war, first took possession of that part of the island which 
‘had been deserted by the Sicanians, so that it is probable that the moun- 
tain was at that period tolerably tranquil ; and, supposing no eruption 
to have taken place from that time till the age of Homer, it is by no 
means unlikely, that, in a barbarous age, the tradition of events so re- 
mote may have been in great measure effaced, and thus have never 
reached the ears of the Greek poet. 

‘ The earliest historian by whom the volcano has been noticed is 
Thucydides, who says, that, up to the date of the Peloponnesian war, 
which commenced in the year 431 B.C. three eruptions had taken place 
from Mount Etna, since Sicily was peopled by the Greeks. It is pro- 
bably to one of these that Pindar has alluded in his 1st Pythian Ode, 
written according to Heyné in consequence of the victory obtained by 
Hiero in the year 470 B. C. It may be remarked that this poet parti- 
cularly speaks of the streams of lava, which, if we may judge from Vesu- 
vius, are less usual concomitants of the first eruptions of a volcano. 

. Tas égevyovroes “ey amwrde 
Tov weds ayvoraras 
Ex muyav maryad morapol 
A’ cepeigasow piv meoxiorrs poov xamvs 
Albay’. 

‘ Diodorus Siculus mentions an eruption subsequent to the above, 
namely, in the 96th Olymp. or 396 years B. C. which stopped the Car- 
thaginian army in their march against Syracuse. The stream may be seen 
on the eastern slope of the mountain near Giarre, extending over a 
‘breadth of more than two miles, and having a length of twenty-four from 

- the summit of the mountain to its final termination in the sea. The spot 
in question is called the Bosco di Aci; it contains many large trees, and 

- has a partial coating of vegetable mould, and it is seen that this torrent 
covered lavas of an older date which existed on the spot.’ p. 209. 

As we wish to take notice of some of the observations which 
Dr Daubeny made on the extinct volcanoes of Europe, we are 
under the necessity of passing very hastily over the details 

‘which he has brought together respecting the recent vol- 
canoes of other parts of the world, where they frequently occur 
on a scale of magnificence that makes even Etna appear di- 
minutive. The extracts which he has given from the Memoirs 

published by Von Buch, since his examination of the Canary 

Islands, are very valuable, as conveying the opinions of that 

celebrated naturalist upon this great branch of geological in- 

quiry. In describing the volcanoes which exist on so vast a 
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scale in the islands of the Indian Ocean, which lie between New 
Holland and the coasts of China, Dr Daubeny relates a circum- 
stance, on the authority of the late Sir Stamford Raffles, which 
gives us some idea of the prodigious force of volcanic action, and 
of the distance at which its effects may be felt. During an erup- 
tion of Tomboro, in the island of Sumbawa, tremulous motions 
were felt over the whole of the Molucca Islands, over Java, a 
considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and Borneo, includ- 
ing a circumference of a thousand miles from its centre; and in 
Java, at the distance of three hundred miles, the sky was over- 
cast at mid-day with clouds of ashes, which fell to the depth of 
several inches in the fields; ‘ and amid this darkness, explo- 
* sions were heard at intervals, like the report of artillery, or 
* the noise of distant thunder. ’ 

The following speculations on the destruction of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah will be read with interest by most of our 
readers, as they place that remarkable event in the Mosaic 
History in a point of view in which very few have probably 
hitherto considered it. 

‘ The destruction of the five cities on the borders of the Lake As- 
phaltitis or Dead Sea, can be attributed, I conceive, to nothing else than 
a voleanic eruption, judging both from the description given by Moses 
of the manner in which it took place, and from the present aspect of the 
country itself. 

‘ I presume it is unnecessary to urge, that the reason assigned in 
Holy Writ for the destruction of the cities alluded to, does not exclude 
the operation of natural causes in bringing it about, and that there can 
be no greater impropriety in supposing ¢ a volcano to have executed the 
will of the Deity against the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, than it 
would be to imagine, if such an idea were on other grounds admissible, 
that the sea might have been the instrument, in the hands of the same 
Being, for effecting the general destruction of the human race in the case 
of the Deluge. 

‘ Whether, indeed, we chuse to suppose the fire which laid waste 
these places, to have originated from above or from below, the employ- 
ment of secondary causes seems equally implied ; and if it be urged that 
the words of Genesis denote that it proceeded from the former quarter, 
it may, I think, be replied, that a volcanic eruption seen from a distance 
might be naturally mistaken for a shower of stones, and that we cannot 
expect from the sacred historian in the case before us, any greater in- 
sight into the real nature of such poenpues na, than we attribute to him 
in the analogous instance, in which the Sun is said to have stood still at 
the command of Joshua. 

‘ That the individuals who witnessed the destruction of these places 
might have been impressed with this notion, will be more readily be- 
lieved, when we reflect, that in most eruptions the greater part of the 
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mischief occasioned proceeds from the matters ejected, which are often 
perceived only to fall from above ; and those who recollect the descrip- 
tion given by the younger Pliny of that from Vesuvius, will admit, that 
@ person who had fled from the neighbourhood of that voleano, as Lot 
is stated to have done from the one near the Dead Sea, at the com- 
mencement of the eruption, would probably have formed the same idea 
of what was taking place ; for it appears from the Roman writer, that it 
was long before he was enabled, even at Misenum, to determine in the 
midst of the general obscurity, that the cloud of unusual appearance, 
which was the precursor of the volcanic phenomena, proceeded from the 
mountain itself. . 

‘* As, therefore, we have no authority for supposing Moses a natural 
historian, or for imagining that he possessed a knowledge of physics be- 
yond that of the age in which he lived, we may venture to apply to his 
narrative of the destruction of these cities the same remark, which Strabo 
has made respecting the indications of igneous action presented by the 
country round Laodicea, “ ovx waeyer ure trowtwy malay rny TosmuTny 
Rveny sxmencbyvas abeows, arAAG pccrArov Um yuytv¥s wees. rh 

* Volney’s description of the present state of this country, fully coin- 
cides with this view. 

‘ The south of Syria, (he remarks) that is, the hollow through which 
the Jordan flows, is a country of volcanoes ; the bituminous and sulphure- 
ous sources of the lake Asphaltitis, the lava, the pumice-stones thrown 
upon its banks, and the hot-baths of Tabaria, demonstrate, that this valley 
has been the seat of a subterraneous fire, which is not yet extinguished. 

‘ The chemical properties of the waters of the Dead Sea, rather lend 
countenance to the volcanic origin of the surrounding country, as they 
contain scarcely any thing except muriatic salts. Now, we not only know 
that muriatic acid is commonly exhaled from volcanoes in a state of ac- 
tivity, but that muriatic salts are also frequent products of their eruption. 
The other ‘substances met with are no less corroborative of the cause 
assigned. Great quantities of asphaltum appear floating on the surface 
of the sea, and are driven by the winds to the east and west bank, where 
they remain fixed. 

‘ It would appear, that even antecedently to the eruption mentioned 
in Scripture, bitumen-pits abounded in the plain of Siddim. Thus, in 
the account of the battle between the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and some of the neighbouring princes (Gen. ch. 14.) it is said, And the 
wale of Siddim was full of slime-pits—which a learned friend assures 
me ought to be translated fountains of bitumen. 

‘ But besides this volcanic eruption, which brought about the destruc- 
tion of these cities, it would appear that the very plain itself, in which 
they stood, was obliterated, and that a lake was formed inits stead. This 
is collected, not only from the apparent non-existence of the valley in 
which these cities were placed, but likewise from the express words of 
Scripture, where, in speaking of the wars which took place between the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah and certain adjoining tribes, it is added, 
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that the latter assembled in the valley of Siddim, which is the Salt (i. e. 
the Dead) Sea. It is therefore supposed that the Lake itself occupies 
the site of this once fertile valley ; and in order to account for the change, 
Volney and others have imagined, that the destruction of the cities was 
followed by a tremendous earthquake, which sunk the whole country 
considerably below its former level. 

‘ The same fact, Mr Henderson * thinks, is implied in the description 
of the circumstances connected with Lot’s escape. 

‘ « Why was he prohibited from lingering in any part of the low land, 
if not because he would be there exposed to the pestilential volcanic ef- 
fluvia and to the lava? And what reason can be assigned for his ob- 
taining leave to stop in Zoar, but its lying at some distance from the spot 
where the lava began to act, as likewise on an elevation whence he could 
survey the approaching ruin, and retire before the stream reached that 
place? We accordingly find, that however desirous he was to stay there 
at first, he quitted it before night for a still more elevated and safe re- 
treat. “ And Lot went up out of Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, for 
he feared to dwell in Zoar.” (Gen. xix. 30.) 

There existed for some time a considerable difference of opi- 
nion among geologists, to what class of formations certain un- 
stratified rocks in Auvergne and other districts of France, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, and different parts of Ger- 
many and Hungary, should be assigned. Some maintained 
them to be in all respects the same as lava; others, among whom 
was the late Mr Playfair, in his Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory, that although of igneous origin, they were quite dis- 
tinct in their characters and relations to the strata from the 
products of volcanoes, and must be classed with the trap rocks. 
In this last class they were placed by the Neptunists, who saw 
nothing in their structure, not even in the glassy obsidian, which 
should separate them from other rocks of aqueous deposition. 
Later and more accurate observations have shown, that they 
are undoubtedly of volcanic origin, that they form, as it were, 
the connecting link between the trap rocks and the lavas of 
modern volcanoes, and that the difference that exists between 
the products of a recent and an extinct volcano, is such as might 
be expected from the different circumstances under which they 
were produced. 

By extinct volcanoes, Dr Daubeny understands those which 
have never been known by any human record or tradition, to 
have been in activity, but whose products incontestably prove 





* Journal of a Residence in Iceland during the years 1814 and 1815, 
by Ebenezer Henderson. Edinburgh, 1819. 
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them to be volcanic, excluding those unstratified rocks, which, 
whether of aqueous origin or not, are so constituted as to evince 
that they have been formed in a manner different from those of 
existing volcanoes, 

‘ Thus independently of the circumstances connected with the figure 
of the mountain, the direction of its strata, and the existence of a crater, 
by which a voleano is usually characterized, there are certain circum- 
stances in the aspect of the individual masses which appear to afford de- 
cided indications of a similar origin. When for instance we observe a 
mountain constituted of materials possessing even in part a vitreous as- 
pect and fracture, together with a cellular structure, especially if these 
cells are elongated in the same direction, if they are in general unoccu- 
pied by crystalline matter, and have a glazed internal appearance, we 
need not hesitate in pronouncing the whole mass as volcanic, although all 
vestiges of a crater may be lost, and the form possesses no analogy to 
that which belongs in general to mountains of the same class.’ p. 6. 

The chief seat of the extinct volcanoes of Trance is in that 
mountainous region westward of the Rhone, known by the 

‘names of Auvergne, Velay and Vivarais. The volcanic rocks 
are of two periods of formation, which are distinguished by Dr 
Daubeny by the terms post-diluvial and ante-diluvial, meaning 
by the former, those which have been produced by volcanoes 
that must have been in a state of activity subsequently to the 
occurrence of those events by which the valleys that now exist 
were formed, and by the latter, those which were already in ex- 
istence when the valleys were excavated. 

* The high antiquity of the most modern of these voleanoes is indeed 
sufficiently obvious. Had any of them been in a state of activity in the 
age of Julius Cesar, that general, who encamped upon the plains of 
Auvergne, and laid seige to its principal city, could hardly have failed to 
notice them. Had there been even any record of their existence in the 
time of Pliny or Sidonius Apollinaris, the one would scarcely have omit- 
ted to make mention of it in his Natural History, nor the other to in- 
troduce some allusion to it among his descriptions of this his native 
province.’ p. 14. 

The post-diluvial are distinguished by external characters 
and by position,—they are more cellular and vitreous than the 
older class. Streams of lava composed of them are seen to have 
flowed in such a manner as to have modelled their course to the 
shape of the valley. Sometimes they are seen branching off, and 
directing their course to distant points; at other times the stream 
is separated by a knoll of granite, and the branches again re- 
unite when they have passed the obstacle which interrupted the 
continuous course of the great stream. These streams have in 

some places ran across valleys, and, by damming up the river, 
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converted the upper part into a swamp; and it also happens 
that, where the waters could not find another outlet, * they have 
‘in process of time succeeded in cutting themselves channels 
‘ through the parapet of lava thrown across them, the projecting 
‘ portions of which appear like islands in the midst;’ a fact 
highly instructive in reference to the question of the formation 
of valleys. 

The ante-diluvial rocks have a more compact stony aspect, 
resembling very closely many species of basalt; but their vol- 
canic origin is undoubted from their association with beds of 
tuff, containing scorize and other cellular products. That they 
were produced prior to the excavation of the present valleys, is 
evident from the circumstance of their being found capping the 
summits of insulated masses, composed of limestone, and the 
other rocks which form the substructure of the country. Dr 
Daubeny was at one time of opinion, that those insulated hills 
of tuff which lie scattered over this district, were raised by some 
volcanic agency from beneath, through the limestone on which 
they seem to repose ; but more extended observation has inclined 
him to consider them as relics of a more extensive stratum, the 
intervening portions of which have been carried off. 

The Eyfel district, situated between the Rhine and the pre- 
sent frontier of the Netherlands, has scattered over the greater 
part of it a number of little conical eminences, often with cra- 
ters, the bottoms of which are usually sunk much below the 
present level, and have thereby received in many cases the 
drainage of the surrounding country, thus forming lakes, known 
by the name of * Maars.’ Wherever their structure can be 
seen, they seem to be composed of alternating strata of volcanic 
sand, and fragments of scoriform lava, dipping in all directions 
from the centre at a considerable angle, and they are accompanied 
by streams of lava, very often buried under heaps of the loose 
matter subsequently ejected. ‘The general appearance of the 
rocks, and the minerals that accompany them, completely esta- 
blish the volcanic nature of this district. Similar appearances 
occur near the baths of Bertrich, between Coblentz and Treves. 
Dr Daubeny gives a very detailed account of the Siebengebirge, 
mountains on the eastern bank of the Rhine, which are basaltic, 
but distinguished in several particulars from the basalts which 
are found associated with the secondary strata, and more re- 
sembling a volcanic product. He describes some insulated 
knolls of the same class of rocks near Eisenach, which are re- 
markable from the changes which they produce on the sand- 
stone in which they occur, proving their igneous origin. These 
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observations are the more curious, as this is one of those dis- 
tricts which has been so often appealed to by the disciples of 
the Werncrian School, as affording the best proofs of the 
aqueous origin of the trap rocks, 

‘ But the rock, perhaps, which exhibits the greatest combination of 
phenomena calculated to shake any preconceived opinion with respect 
to the aqueous origin of these basalts, is the Blane Kuppe, near Eschwege, 
a town also in Hessia, but about twenty miles north-east of the above 
localities. * In this instance, compact basalt is seen associated with a 
substance of so light and porous a description, in its nature so analogous 
to the productions of modern volcanoes, that it would indeed argue an 
excess of scepticism to refuse to attribute it to the same cause. 

* Unlike the other volcanic eminences, the Blaue Kuppe consists on 
one side of sandstone, and on the other of volcanic matter, as if the force 
which caused the ejection of the latter had at the same time elevated the 
former. As in the Pflasterkaute, the sandstone here is hardened and 
cracked in all directions near the line of junction, and portions of it are 
everywhere imbedded in the substance of the basalt. ° 

* Besides the principal mass of volcanic matter occupying one entire 
side of the hill, are several dykes which penetrate the sandstone, enclos- 
ing portions of it, and altering its stratification in a very remarkable 
manner. 

* One of these appears to be a prolongation of the principal mass, but 
two others that occur a little on one side have ne connexion with it on 
the surface. The upper portions of this rock consist of a sort of tuff 
composed of fragments of cellular and compact lava, intermixed with 
sandstone, and cemented by wacke, whilst the nucleus is composed of 
basalt, which is sometimes cellular, but the cavities for the most part are 
filled with crystalline matter. The quarry that has been made in this 
rock exposes a cavern in the midst of the volcanic matter, which serves 
still more fully to identify it with modern lava. A few miles north of 
the Blaue Kuppe stands the Meisner, which not many years back was 
appealed to in proof of the aqueous origin of basalt, but which will pro- 
bably be viewed as affording an additional evidence of the contrary hy- 
pothesis. The basalt here forms an extended plateau overlying the new 
red sandstone formation ; though in many places it does not do so imme- 
diately, there being here and there interposed a deposit of brown coal simi- 





* It is curious that Daubuisson, in his “ Account of the Basalts of 
Saxony,” never alludes to this mountain, although he seems to have 
particularly examined the Meisner, which lies no more than half a dozen 
miles off from it, and to which he appeals as affording evidence of the 
aqueous origin of trap. It would be curious to learn whether this was 
the effect of accident or design, for the difficulty of explaining the phe- 
nomena of the Blaue Kuppe on the Wernerian principles, furnishes at 
least an adequate cause for the omission. 
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lar to that before noticed. The latter not only is rendered columnar, 
as Daubuisson admits, near the line of contact with the basalt, but I am 
assured that it is also converted into anthracite. Daubuisson, however, 
contends that this alteration is not universal, and, therefore, that the 
incumbent mass can never have been in a melted state, an objection 
which will be best met in a future part of this work, when I shall have 
occasion to show that even modern lavas, in flowing over the surface of 
a rock, do not always produce any change. 

‘ The basalt passes gradually into a granular substance, which may be 
called augite rock, consisting of felspar, augite, a little hornblende, and 
grains of titaniferous iron. All the upper part of the platform is com- 
posed of this substance, which differs from the basalt underneath only in 
the more distinct crystallization of the component parts. This was also 
one of the circumstances appealed to by the Wernerians in proof of the 
aqueous origin of the rock, as it was conceived that this crystalline struc- 
ture would have been obliterated by heat ; and even Dolomieu was led 
by this consideration to admit the Wernerian doctrine with respect to 
greenstone. At that time the experiments of Sir J. Hall, Watt, and 
others, had not induced Geologists to admit that these crystals might 
have been the very result, under certain circumstances, of the process, 
which was at first imagined to be incompatible with their existence. ’ 

In his sketch of the extinct volcanoes of Hungary, Dr Dau- 
beny gives a minute description of the mineralogical characters 
of that species of rock, hitherto so imperfectly distinguished, 
which has been named Trachyte, and which, under various mo- 
difications, is the prevailing substance of most extinct vol- 
canoes, and besides being found under similar aspects in recent 
volcanoes, seems to have been the material from which many of 
their lavas have originated. It is a kind of rock quite unknown 
in the British Islands, except that the porphyry of Drumodoon 
in the island of Arran, and of Sandy Brae in the county of An- 
trim, bears a considerable analogy to it. It has a felspar base, 
and is characterized by its porphyritic structure, by the scori- 
fied and cellular aspect which it has a tendency to assume, by 
its harsh feel, and by the presence of crystals of glassy felspar, 
generally cracked, and sometimes passing into pumice. There 
is a variety in which the paste is perfectly black and semivitre- 
ous, intermediate in its characters between pitchstone and basalt. 

There is a brief account of the Euganean Hills, a remarkable 
group which rises in the midst of the level country between 
Padua and Este. They were described with great minuteness 
about fifty years ago in a memoir by Strange, * whose work is 


* De’ Monti Colennari, e d’altri Fenomeni Vulcanici dello Stato Ve- 
neto, Memoria di S. E. Il Signor Cavaliere Giovanni Strange. Milano 
1778. 
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accompanied by several plates representing groups of columnar 
basalt as regular as those of Steffa or the Giant’s Causeway, 
and which we are surprised that Dr Daubeny does not take 
notice of. Those hills consist of a trachytic formation, not unlike 
that of Hungary, resting upon a calcareous rock, which, from 
its flints and organic remains, appears to correspond with the 
chalk of Great Britain. The neighbouring volcanic country of 
the Vicentine is also described. All the formations of that 
country, from the fundamental talc slate to the scaglia, which 
corresponds with our chalk, are accompanied by trap rocks in 
beds and dykes. Tertiary beds lie above these, which alternate 
with beds of volcanic tuff. Above the scaglia is found at Schio, 
north of Vicenza, a mass of greenstone porphyry, containing, 
what is very rare in volcanic rocks, at least of a date so recent 
as that which must be assigned to this formation, veins of blende, 
galena, arsenical pyrites, sulphate, carbonate, molybdate, and 
chromate of lead. This rock is again covered with numerous 
alternations of calcareous with brecciated or tufaceous deposits, 
the former marked as tertiary, by the occurrence of nummulites 
and other shells. In the midst of these calcareous beds at 
Monte Bolca, are some of a bituminous slaty marl, containing 
those remarkable impressions of fish, which form such conspi- 
cuous specimens in mineralogical collections. The whole of 
this district abounds in most interesting and complicated phe- 
nomena, well deserving of a minute and accurate investigation 
from the important geological inferences which may be deduced 
from them. 

We must now conclude our very imperfect sketch of this 
volume, which we recommend to the careful perusal of all who 
are occupied in geological inquiries; assuring them that they 
will rarely meet with a writer on Natural Science so accom- 
plished, and who unites, in so great a degree, habits of minute 
and accurate observation, with those powers of generalization, 
which belong only to minds of a superior order. 
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Arr. III. 1. Anne Boleyn: A Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. 
H. H. Mitmay, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. London. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
1826. 

Anne Boleyn: A Tragedy. By Henry Monracue Grover, 
St Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. London. Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown and Green. 1826. 


Ov readers, we think, on looking at the title of this Article, 

will be inclined to exclaim—like the gentleman in the 
well-known ghost-story, when he saw the sapeeneenen ary appari- 
tion—* Heavens, there are two of them! We know not 
whether the fate of this unfortunate Queen, affecting as it is 
in history, has ever before supplied a theme to the Tragic 
Muse; but, if not, the omission is now amply made up—and it 
is, perhaps, as an atonement for having refused Henry VIII. 
one Anne Boleyn,* that Oxford and C Cambridge now club to 
furnish the world with évo. 

Though Anne Boleyn is not expressly named among the 
Reformers of the English Church, it is evident that both Pro- 
testants and Catholics consider her as nearly entitled to that 
rank, by the zeal with which they continue to dispute about 
her history and character. ‘The Catholics, with Cardinal Pole 
and Father Sanders at their head, have represented her as a 
young lady of the most light and unscrupulous mor ality, whose 
education i in gallantry began, from her earliest years, in France, 
and who not “only was the mistress of Henry ‘VIII. before she 
became his wife, but had been the mistress of Wyatt the poet + 
before she devolved to the King. Not content with this esti- 
mate of Anne herself, they extend the same charitable view 
to all her relations. Her mother, Lady Boleyn, is accused 
also of an undue degree of intimacy with Henry; and at a 
date fixed so conveniently as to make it probable, they think, 
that Anne may have been his child. The eldest daughter, too, 
Miss Mary Boleyn, who, they say, first succeeded her mother 
in the roy al favour, is allowed by these scandalous chroniclers 
no other credit, than that of having served as a warning to her 
young sister, by yielding to the monarch with a degree of fa- 
cility, which the other learned from her fate not to imitate. 








* « Oxford alone, and Cambridge (says Hume) made some difficulty.’ 

+ See, for some remarks on her supposed amour with Wyatt, ‘ Me- 
‘ moirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth,’ by Mrs A. T. Thomson—a 
work of much good sense, impartiality and research, 
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The Protestant writers, on the other hand, describe the 

whole race of Boleyns as the most moral and exemplary per- 
sonages imaginable. The education of Anne at the French 
Court they hold to have been no less useful to her morals, than 
people of all religions allow it to have been to her ¢oilette. Mr 
Turner, indeed, one of the most recent, as well as most Pro- 
testant historians of this period, after descanting on the piety 
and virtue of Anne’s great protectress, the Queen of Navarre 
—-a lady, by the bye, who wrote a book too naughty for any 
other lady to read—and having mentioned that the Princess 
had always a Bible in her hands, says enthusiastically, * This 
will account for the attachment which Anne Boleyn after- 
wards displayed for the Divine Volume and the Reformed 
opinions, and will tend to make the impartial mind discredit 
the slanders that attempt to depict her as a vulgar hackney of 
depravity, in the sweetest and most beauteous season of the 
female life, the usual spring-time of every virtuous feeling and 
nobler purpose ! ’ 
Respecting the conduct of Anne Boleyn after her marriage, 
there is the same variance of opinion and testimony between the 
two creeds. While one party supposes her to have been 
eternally occupied in low intrigues with her servants, Norris, 
Weston and Smeaton, the other represents her as closetted 
with the Reformer, Latimer, consulting for the interests of the 
New Faith, and planning measures for the protection of those 
Protestant merchants, who had just then opened a lucrative 
trade in the importation of Bibles. * 

This religious difference respecting Anne Boleyn has not 
been confined solely to her moral qualities, but influences also 
the descriptions which the respective parties have left us of her 
person. According to the Reformed taste, she was the very 
perfection of loveliness ;—or if any blemish (euch as the brown- 
ness of her complexion and ‘ certain small moles’ here and 
there) might be pointed out, they were, in her, rather graces 
than blemishes, and might be numbered among 

‘ Those fair defects, that best conciliate love.’ 

Viewed by the Old Light, however, she wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect;—her beauty, like that of Dido in the shades, 
appears * per umbram obscuram,’ while every defect is brought 
out in the fullest relief. Toa good Catholic’s eye her com- 
plexion seemed to be yellow, as if from jaundice ;—she had ‘a 
* gag-tooth, six fingers on one hand, and a tumour under her 
© chin!’ In addition to this choice catalogue of charms, a French 
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* See, in Strype, her Letter on this subject to Cromwell. 
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medical writer professes to have discovered that she was (like 
the monstrous busts we sometimes see of Ceres and Diana) 
multimammia. With the utmost gravity, too, he suggests that, 
as she had six fingers on her hand, 7¢ zs probable that she had 
the same superfluity of toes upon her foot !—* elle avoit peut- 
‘etre également six doigts au pied.’ ( Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Medicales.)—In answer to all this, the Protestant stoutly de- 
nies the six fingers, though he owns she had, on one of her 
fingers, a ‘ supplemental nail.’ So far, however, he contends, 
from being a blemish, this superfluous nail was rather an orna- 
ment than otherwise,—being, as the biographer of Wyatt de- 
scribes it, * so small, by the report of those that have seen her, 
‘as the woorkmaster seemed to leave it an occasion of greater 
‘ grace to her hand, which with the tip of one of her other fin- 
‘gers might be, and was usually, by her hidden, without any 
‘ the least blemish to it.’ 

In the curious metrical ‘ Histoire d’Anne Boleyn,’ written, 
it is thought, by a contemporary, and published lately, from 
a manuscript in the Bibliothéque du Roi, we find the follow- 
ing verses, which tell quite as much for the coquetry of the fair 
Queen, as her beauty :— 

‘ S’elle estoit belle et de taille élégante, 
Estoit des yeulx encor plus attirante, 
Lesquelz scavoit bien conduyre a propos 
En les tenant quelquefoys en repos ; 
Aucunefoys envoyant en message 
Porter du cueur le secret tesmoignage.’ 
‘ Much as her form sedue’d the sight, 
Her eyes could even more surely woo ; 
And when, and how to shoot their light 
Into men’s hearts, full well she knew. 
For, sometimes, in repose, she hid 
Their rays beneath a downcast lid ; 
And then, again, with wakening air, 
Would send their sunny glances out, 
Like heralds of delight, to bear 
Her heart’s sweet messages about.’ 

Among the historians who recount the loves of Henry the 
Eighth, we have met with none—not even Miss Benger—who 
dwells upon them with such romantic fondness as Mr Turner, 
the amiable author of the History of the Anglo-Saxons. This 
gentleman, in a volume just published, has taken the Defender 
of the Faith under his especial protection, and endeavoured to 
vindicate his memory from the ¢ slanders and revilings,’ under 
which, in his opinion, it has too long lain. In this chivalrous 
enterprise Mr Turner professes himself to be actuated by a sin- 
VOL. XLY. NO. 90. = 
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cere alarm at those ‘ advocates of Romish supremacy, who as- 
‘ pire to build once more the Papal monarchy in Europe; or 
‘who may expect to share in the dignities and comforts that 
‘ would flow to many from its re-pussessioned establishments.’* 
How far Mr Turner’s quarto is likely to prevent these alarming 
persons from * re-possessioning their establishments,’ remains to 
be seen. Voltaire—who was, at all events, no catholic—says 
that Henry was ‘ tyran dans son gouvernement, comme dans sa 
* famille,’ and that ‘il mérite ’exécration de la postérité.’ This, 
however, is far from Mr Turner’s view of the matter s—and, 
though unable to make out any good defence for his hero on 
the article of Wives, the conclusion he comes to on his gene- 
ra] conduct is, that there ‘ was not a sovereign in Europe that, 
* circumstanced as he was, would have acted otherwise than he 
‘ did, except as to his queens.’+ Even ‘ as to his queens,’ too, 
there are certain traits in the amatory character of the monarch, 
that delight and dazzle the imagination of his sage historian pro- 
digiously. Among others, the constancy with which he clung to 
Anne during the tedious process of buying up the consciences 
of the divines of Europe, is thus tenderly put by Mr Turner :— 
‘ Perhaps the annals of affection, or of civil history, will hardly 
‘furnish another instance of a king’s constancy for a beautiful 
* subject lasting nearly six years, in patient waiting for the nup- 
* tial tie’{ Anne, too, comes in for her share of praise on this 
score :—* It may, indeed, be questioned if biography can fur- 
‘nish a parallel of another young lady, of merely gentle birth, 
‘ resisting, for six years, the seductive agencies that were sur- 
¢ rounding her, when her lover was a King.’§ Sometimes, 
however, “he seems to doubt whether the W hig principle of 
Resistance to Tyrants was quite so strong in Anne as to justify 
all this praise ; witness the following exquisite passage:—‘ As 
‘ far as the fashion of the day, the usual guide and rule of those 
© who live most cons picuously in a court and a metropolis, or a 
‘desire of coinciding with the King’s opinions could influence 
‘Anne Boleyn, she was likely to have been as pliant as the 
* plumage of her head-dress to the solicitations and aspirations 
‘of a royal and interesting admirer.’ @ If this ‘ interesting 
* admirer’ could have contented himself with the pliancy of poor 
Anne’s head-dress, without proceeding to experiments upon 
the head itself, we should have felt much more sympathy with 
Mr Turner’s gallant description of his courtship. 
Lest it should be supposed, ot er, from what we have said, 
that this amiable historian has, in his zeal for No- oe and 
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Henry the Eighth, attempted to palliate any of the family mur- 
ders of his hero, we must, in justice to him, extract the follow- 
ing passage, as a proof not only of the horror with which he 
contemplates Anne Boleyn’s fate, but of the sprightly and ele- 
gant style in which that horror is expressed by him :—‘ To con- 
* sign the long-beloved wife of his bosom, the selected object 
of his caresses,—for whom he had braved and defeated popes, 
priests, sovereigns, slander, hatred, treason and peril—to a 
violent, public and defaming death ; and by a signature, writ- 
ten in the very apartments where he had feasted upon her 
smiles; listened, delighted, to her merry chit-chat, and 
danced, enraptured with her grace, in all her fearless and un- 
foreseeing gaiety ; ordering the “ little neck,” which he had 
so often admired and caressed, to be cut asunder by the but- 
chering strokes of acommon executioner, was an act better 
suited to an Othello, to a relentless Moor, or to a turband 
Turk!’ * 

The famous love-letters of Henry to Anne Boleyn form ano- 
ther topic, on which the tastes of Protestants and Catholics dif- 
fer very materially;—the delicacy of the latter being much 
shocked by these productions, while the former regard them as 
patterns of princely love-making. Dr Lingard stops short in 
quoting one of these letters, unwilling to contaminate his page 
with the rest of it. The Catholic biographer of Cardinal Pole 
declares, that there are some expressions in them ‘ below even 
* the coarseness of Thames Street gallantry ;’ while Mr Turner 
—who forgives, as we have seen, the Queen of Navarre’s 
naughty tales, in consideration of her laudable leaning to Lu- 
theranism—pronounces the Letters of Henry Eighth to be 
‘ models of respectful love’—*‘ congenial billets’—* genuine 
* specimens of an honourable affection, expressed in the easy 
* language of true feeling and good sense; reflecting credit upon 
‘ his mind as a man, and his heart as a King.’ Such are the 
extremes into which partisans, on both sides, fling themselves, 
and such the absurd spirit which is now at work everywhere— 
which is driving that excellent Catholic, Mr Butler, to illustrate 
his doctrine of Transubstantiation, by the mysterious intermix- 
ture of quassia with beer,+ and which urges that super. excellent 
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* Page 639. 

+ In condemning the rashness of that Protestant oath, which declares 
the doctrines of Transubstantiation, &c. to be idolatrous, Mr Butler asks, 
(as an illustration of the temerity of their swearing that there is mo trans- 
ference of substance into the sacrament), ‘ what would the Barons of the 
* Exchequer have said of a person who, on a late trial for the adultera- 
* tion of beer, had sworn that no quassia had been infused into it, and 
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Protestant, Dr Southey, to accuse the Catholics of the present 
day of believing that the Devil, once upon a time, held a candle 
to St Dominic, and so awkwardly as to singe his own paw! * 
But, to come to our tragedies.—The chief objection to the 
story of Anne Boleyn, as a dramatic subject, is that between 
her coronation and her execution, the two periods on which 
the interest or Peripetia of the action hinges, there elapsed an in- 
terval of three years—a period somewhat too long for even our 
latitudinarian notions with respect to the annihilation of time 
and space on the stage. ‘To get over this difficulty, Mr Grover, 
who begins with his heroine from the date of her marriage, 
slides in a little note between the Second and Third Acts, to 
say—* There is a lapse of three years from this Act to the next 
‘ following one; where the history is renewed at the period of 
¢ Anne’s decline in Henry’s favour.’ Not content with this 
chronological advertisement, he prefaces the Third Act with a 
long rhyming address, apologizing for his breach of the unities. 
“This address he puts into the mouth—not of a Beef-eater, as 
would have been English and natural—but of the god Mercury, 
who has no other connexion, we fear, with Mr Grover’s play 
than that which his ‘jus in animas defunctorum et damnator- 
‘um’ giveshim. This Deity, descending in ‘ loud thunder,’ 
thus addresses the audience :— 
‘ *Tis noisy trav’lling this. God bless us ! 

Did ever mortal hear so great a clatter ? 

I wish to heav’ns, the good folks of Parnassus 

Would not make such a noise about the matter ; 

Stirring the Gods to anger and debate 

About a thing of very little weight. 

But here I am, thank heav’n; and now 

To you, sweet ladies, beg to make my bow; 

And then proceed to tell you, why I'm here, 

From Helicon’s fair spring a messenger.’ &c. &c. 


In these couplets, it will be perceived, there is not the usual 
compromise of one line for sense, and the other for the rhyme; 


‘ had afterwards confessed, on cross-examination, that he took what he 
* said upon trust, and had never examined the composition ?’ 

* See the Vindicize Ecclesie Anglicane.—Dr Lingard having en- 
deavoured to get rid of some of these anile tales, which his brother Doc- 


tor has raked up against the Papists, by descrediting the authority of 


Osbern, on whose testimony many of them rest, Dr Southey, in reply, 
exclaims rhetorically and triumphantly, ‘ No, Sir—the ship St Peter, 
‘ bearing for its flag the keys and triple crown in a field gules, is not to 


‘ escape by throwing Osbern over board, as if he were the Jonas for 


* whose only offence the storm has overtaken her.’ 
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on the contrary, nonsense usurps both, and rhyme is little 
thought of between them. The blank verse of Mr Grover, 
though much more pregnant with meaning, dispenses with 
metre as unceremoniously as his couplets do with rhyme. Fre- 
quently, indeed, he seems to think, with a certain philosophic 
dramatist of our times, that prose, broken up and pointed like 
verse, ought to satisfy all reasonable people quite as well as 
poetry. For instance :— 
‘ But how did end 

This story ? 

‘ Queen Catherine. The king, confirm’d of the truth 

Of the appeal, held himself free of the Moor ; 

Who was dismiss’d, unharm’d in honour, 

To his own kingdom ; the heroic lover 

Linger’d of his wounds ; and, being first married 

To her for whom he perish’d, shortly died.’ 

It is said of that admirable actor and worthy man, the late 
Mr Kemble, that he would frequently, from the habit of de- 
claiming, talk blank verse in conversation, as unconsciously as 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme talked prose; and one of his thea- 
trical friends used to imitate him in the act of addressing a beg- 
gar, to whom he had just given a penny, in the following he- 
roics :— 

‘ Kemble. See that thou hast a penny. 
‘ Beggar. (Looking into his hand)—I have, Sir. 
‘ Kemble. (Turning to his friend) —Banister ! 
It is not often that I do these things, 
But—when I do, I do them handsomely. ’ 

Much the same sort of blank-verse abounds in every page of 
Mr Grover’s tragedy. For example,— 

‘ The King is with Sir Richard Coombe, and waits 
To hear the death of poor Sir Thomas More.’ 

In the management of his plot, Mr Grover is not more suc- 
cessful than in his dialogue. The only addition to historical 
facts that he has hazarded, is founded upon one of those impru- 
dent speeches to her attendants, which formed the grounds of 
accusation against the unfortunate Queen. It being stated in 
the depositions, that Anne had once bantered her servant West- 
on on his love for a certain kinswoman of hers, this mistress of 
Weston is, in the play, converted into a Lady Margaret Lee, 
who, having 

* stooped 
To trust his honour in the shadows gray 
Of the still lawns, ’ 
is afterwards deserted by her seducer. In the heighth of her 
despair, she makes an offer of herself to a ‘ romantic country 
‘ gentleman,’ named Gadsden, whose proposals she had often 
1 
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before rejected; and this Arcadian squire, though acquainted 
with her mishap, accepts her as joyfully as if nothing had hap- 
ened. 
. We have some faint recollection of a late traveller on the 
Continent, who tells us, that, having heard some foreigner 
praised, as a * most excellent country gentleman,’ felt a 
strong curiosity to see this pattern of Continental squires, and, 
on paying him a visit, found him in a high garden-turret, dress- 
ed in a pea-green coat, and playing on a guitar. That Mr 
Grover’s beau-ideal of a country gentleman is somewhat similar, 
may be perceived by the following extract from a scene, where 
Squire Gadsden is discovered with his sister :— 
‘ Gadsden. Here, sister, is the spot I have design’d 

To build this fane of my idolatry. 

Here shall the tablet, with the name emboss’d 

Of Margaret, honour’d! Margaret, ever dear ! 

Be planted ; and about, to guard the spot 

From the loose rompings of the vagrant winds, 

These guards shall stand ; and round their russet trunks 

Bear a rich screen of jessamine and rose. 

Beneath their shade and shelter I may pass 

The tedium of dull life ; and, here reclining, 

Speak of my love to thee.’ 

In this tender moment, his ‘ honour’d Margaret’ arrives— 
tells him of her adventure with the perfidious Weston—offers 
herself to him, such as she is, ‘ for better, for worse,’ and is 
thus carried off in triumph by the ‘ romantic country: gentle- 
man.’ 

‘ Gadsden. Most gratefully I take regard so pure ; 
And in this friendship will raise up a flame, 
So Heavy’n consenting, shall illume the land 
With the pure light of love ; to be a beacon 
For faithful hearts to go by. Come, Margaret, 
I must bear off my prize: take you my arm ; 
Sister, you the other. [ Exeunt.’ 

We should do injustice, however, to this Cambridge poet, as 
well as to ourselves, who thus take the trouble of reviewing him, 
did we allow our readers to form their opinion of his talents, 
solely upon the impression which these unfavourable extracts 
must have left. Wonderful as it may seem, after such speci- 
mens, it is yet true, that there is a considerable portion of cle- 
verness and dramatic power in his play. ‘Though never reach- 
ing, as may be supposed, the higher flights of talent, he has 
the merit—very rare in this ambitious age—of but seldom aim- 
ing atthem. The efforts of genius itself become painful, when 
too visibly efforts; and, even in those who are most successful 
in their pursuit of beautics, it is a tiresome fault to be always 
pursuing them :— 
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‘ Vous avez de l’esprit ; c’est chose trés certaine : 
Mais vous courez aprés, Climéne 
Comme si vous n’en aviez pas.’ 

Worst of all, however, are those—the far larger class—in 
whom the ambition to shine is unaccompanied by the power ; 
whose efforts but serve to render their weakness more obvious, 
and to whom that description of mental impotency is applica- 
ble, ¢ multum cupiit, nihil potuit.’? To neither of these classes 
of writers does Mr Grover belong ;—while he wants the genius 
that justifies the ambition of the one, he is also without the pre- 
tension that brings ridicule on the failures of the other. 

In the dialogue of this play, the more level and ordinary style 
of our early dramatists is often successfully imitated ; and, now 
and then, even their more elevated tone is caught. The follow- 
ing scene, where Jane Seymour attempts to describe the intoxi- 

cation of heart which she feels at the discovery of the King’s 
love for her, is, for the most part, very gracefully written :— 
‘Enter Lady Rochford and Jane Seymour. 
‘ Lady Rochford. It is a sweet reprieve from toiling pleasure, 
To breathe thus undisturb’d the silent breeze. 
And the still sky and solemn-feeling moon 
Wake in my thou; ght the sense of childish years ; 
When I did love to play beneath her beam. 
‘ Jane Seymour. I have no sense of by-gone happiness. 
The present scenes surround and fill my bosom ; 
And every movement seems to bring new joy. 
The soft breath of the air, perfumed with spring, 
And charged with sounds half dying, half reviving, 
In sinking cadences of broken harmony, 
Wrap all my heart as in a lovely vision. 
Sure ’t was ‘by moonlight, and in the sweet sound 
Of falling waters, or what other music 
Nature doth make, that men first learn’d to love. 
‘ Lady Rochford. Soh! the sweet spirit moves my lovely Jane ; 
These rhapsodies betray the latent fire, 
Which burns within ; but, ah! beware. 
What, now, if I chant guess the kindling sun, 
W hic h warms your spirits into this quick commotion ? 
‘ Jane Seymour. I ne’er could name the name. Th’ unstable light, 
Not yet bound in its sphere, lives in all regions ; 
And has ta’en no form. 
* Lady Rochford. But, when ’t is fixed, 
'T will rise as high as is the Royal Sun: 
Is “t not so, sweet Jane ? 
Jane Seymour. Indeed, I know not ; 
My mind is not advised by my heart 
Of its true bias; therefore I pray excuse me.’ 
We shall give one more extract from a scene between Henry 
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and Anne—‘ in the State Apartment, where the Queen is con- 
‘ fined.’ Historians tell us, that Anne imputed her miscar- 
riage, on this occasion, to the unhappiness which she had felt 
at the discov ery of the King’s love for her maid. Her answer, 
in the following scene, to Henry’ s reproaches on the subject, 
is, we think, natural and pathetic :— 
Enter King Henry. 
‘ King Henry. What, ‘fore God, woman! how ’s the Queen ? 
‘ Lady. So please your Highness, but indifferent well. 
King Henry. Indeed! make way ; and bid the groom 
Prepare our horses, we would ride alone. 
What Anne; how fares the Queen ? 
We would have wish'd niore welcome in this meeting. 
And bade our consort hail with better seeming, 
If she had been more favour’d of high Heaven ; 
And brought the chief hope of our royal breast, 
The heir we had look’d for, 
Queen Anne. My Lord! my Lord! 
King Henry. ’Fore God, this puling passion ill beseems, 
I say it ill beseems King Henry’s wife ; 
The blessing of just Heav’n shines not on thee, 
And this miscarriage dims my royal crown. 
Is there no other meet employ to suit thee, 
Whose brows are circled with the crown of state ; 
But. like a wilful girl of schooling years, 
You must consult and crave to si atisfy 
This inward grov'lling spirit of romance ? 
Thou hadst a precious charge, which charge was mine ; 
Not only mine, but my kingdom’s ; and ’t is lost ; 
Gone from us by thy wayward fantasies, 
Unqueenly and not fitting your estate. 
© Queen Anne. It is true. Most gracious Sovereign, 
Bear with me while I speak. My heart o’erflows, 
And your reproaches bring the keenest pains 
Of all I suffer. But, ah! my Lord, 
When was your Queen other, than such a one 
As draws this chastening from your royal lips ? 
Did ever, ere the crown had press’d these brows 
Ere to this giddy eminence, where thy bounty 
Hath plac’d your Queen; or from her humble happiness 
That Queen was sever'd by your royal favour ; 
Did ever Anne, the favour'd Anne of Henry, 
Disguise from him the workings of her bosom ; 
Or hide the quick throbs of an anxious heart ? 
My Lord, I own my frailty on this point ; 
I do confess a wounding arrow strikes me, 
Strikes that same anxious heart, and shakes my frame, 
Good gracious Heav’n! through the open windows, 
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Where looks thy mercy forth upon thy creatures, 
Be thou my comfort in this hour of sorrow ; 
Hold up the broken spirit of my heart, 

That I may bear me meekly ! Oh! Henry, hadst thou 
Felt but the tithe part of the tithe of wo, 

That hath fall’n on the heart of thy true servant,— 
Indeed, my Lord, I wander, but my tongue 

Will utter it,—since that sad hour, the saddest 
Of my lost life, wherein my failing sight 

Met the dread proof of thy forgetfulness ; 

Thou wouldst still pity with so warm a he sart, 
That in the very impulses of nature 

Thy natural love would turn again to its channel ; 
And I be blest again. But I am faint ; 

I pray you, good my gracious Sovereign, 

Forgive my unguarded speech, ’ 


In proceeding now to notice the play or ‘ Dramatic Poem’ 
of Mr Milman, we think it right to mention, that, in a Preface 
prefixed by Mr Grover to his Tragedy, it is more than hinted 
that the coincidence between himself and Mr Milman, in their 
choice of a subject, was not altogether accidental :— 

‘ The following drama (says Mr Grover) was written by me in the 
months of January and February 1823; and was shortly afterwards, at 
the instance of a friend, put into Mr Murray’s hands ‘for publication ; 
who informed me that it was consigned to some person for perusal. It 
was returned, however, with a polite intimation, that, in consequence of 
the recent failure of some poem by Lord Byron, the public taste did not 
seem disposed towards works of the sort: and, in plain terms, that it 
was not convenient to Mr Murray to publish it. 

‘ This circumstance and other engagements have since taken me from 
the purpose of immediate publication ; but I always entertained the in- 
tention, at some time, of revising and correcting those crudities of com- 
position which I am aware the play must possess ; and then to publish it. 

‘ That intention has been accelerated by the publication of Mr Mil- 
man’s dramatic poem on the same subject ; which I heard of, for the first 
time, late in last August. On perusing that work, with the curiosity 
with which one looks for diversities of thought on the same subject, I 
was surprised to find in it @ series of resemblances, both in the plot and 
expressions, to those of my own poem. ’ 

With respect to these alleged resemblances in the language 
of the two Plays, we have not, we confess, been able to trace 
them. Those who are at all acquainted with the general style 
of Mr Milman, will not require to be told, how totally different 
is the unpretending, and somewhat slip- shod gait of’ Mr Gro- 
ver, from the lofty and grandisonant march of "the Professor of 
Poetry of Oxford, The language of tragedy, according to 
Aristotle, should be nothing more than a selection and skilful 
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collocation * of the language of every-day life. This definition 
—which seems to exclude from the true style of tragedy all 
the ornaments and artifices of poetical diction—has been but 
little attended to by our modern dramatists, and by none less 
than by Mr Milman, who, whatever else may be the merits of 
his writings (and we are by no means inclined to undervalue 
them), condescends but rarely to the natural or familiar, and, 
like the inhabitants of Les Landes, seems always most at home 
upon stilts. With our neighbours the French, who have no 
such thing as a poetical language—at least since the time of 
their early poets—the adoption of this rule of the Stagirite is a 
matter of necessity, not choice. But the pedantic rigour with 
which they exclude certain words from tragedy, + shows how 
willingly they would establish for it a privileged order of phrases, 
if they could. One of their dramatists, still living, undertook, 
some time since, to write a tragedy, of which Charles le Bel was 
to be the subject. A serious difficulty, however, presented it- 
self. As this monarch, among other violent financial expe- 
dients, had recourse to an alteration of the coin of the realm, it 
was necessary that the word ‘ monnoie’ should be introduced 
into the dialogue; and this, the poet feared, was impossible. He 
consulted the most enlightened and liberal critics, but they all, 
with one voice, declared against the unauthorized word—and he 
was at length obliged to give up his subject. Mr Milman is 
hardly less select and aristocratic in his vocabulary; and often 
prefers the trouble of going round by a periphrasis, to the de- 
gradation of encountering any of the ¢ populace of phrase’ on 
the straight road. For instance, the plebeian word ¢ spit’ is 
thus awkwardly evaded by him: 
‘ I pray’d my way 
Through mocking men to find thee. Some did spurn me, 
Did almost void their rheum on me,’ 

And, in one of the early scenes, where Anne Boleyn orders her 
almoner to dispose of all the luxuries of her own table, rather 
than allow her to want the means of succouring the indigent, 
we have the following pompous circumlocution, which reminds 











* To collocation, indeed, much more than to selection, the ancient 
writers trusted for the dignity of their style; as Dionysius Halicarnass 
has well shown, 2g: vv. 

+ Virgil is said by his critics to have avoided certain words, as too 
plebeian. Servius supposes that the periphrasis by which he describes 
the stork in the Georgics, ‘ Candida venit avis, longis invisa colubris, ’ 
was for the purpose of avoiding the common name of that bird. Scali- 
ger, too, represents him as equally fastidious about the name of the cor- 
smorant ; but this is a mistake, for the word ‘ miergus’ is more than once 
used by him, 
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one of the language in which Apuleius describes the simple pro- 
cess of getting dinner ready, * prandium fabricatur :’— 
¢ Go, coin those wines, barter for homelier cates 
Those candied superfluities. ’ 

In the arrangement of the story, Mr Milman has been much 
more skilful than his competitor; nor do we observe any of that 
‘ series of resemblances in the plot,’ to which the latter gentle- 
man, in his Preface, alludes. ‘The only invention, as we have 
seen, upon which Mr Grover ventures, is in the instance of 
Lady Margaret and her unfortunate * country gentleman,’ 
which, though silly enough, is at least harmless. But we doubt 
whether the fiction, which Mr Milman has engrafted upon his- 
tory, can be regarded as equally innocent or pardonable. Not 
only has he conjured up a Jesuit, some years before that Reli- 
gious Society was in existence, but he has evoked this person- 
age for the purpose of loading both him and the faith to which 
he belongs with the chief odium and guilt of Anne Boleyn’s 
murder. Availing himself of the mystery in which the destruc- 
tion of all the records of the Trial has left the confession of 
Mark Smeaton with respect to the guilt of the Queen, Mr Mil- 
man supposes this perjured testimony to have been wrung from 
Smeaton by the arts of a Jesuit, to whom he gives the name of 
Angelo Caraffa, and who, having assisted in kindling up the 
imagination of the young musician into a romantic passion for 
his Royal mistress, succeeds at length in persuading him into 
the monstrous belief, that there is no other way of saving either 
her life or soul, but by falsely accusing her of adultery, and de- 
claring himself the partner of her guilt ! 

Mr Milman, it is true, in his Preface, takes care to intimate, 
that this highly-coloured portraiture of Catholic fanaticism is 
not intended to minister to the No-Popery prejudices of the 
day, and has expressed a hope that he shall ¢ be considered as 
‘ writing of former times alone.’ But, knowing the tactics of 
his cloth and his party, in bringing the Past to bear upon the 
Present, we cannot help suspecting that the Catholic Question 
had some little share in his poetical inspirations, and that—to 
apply the words of Dr Johnson, in speaking of the Tragedy of 
Cato—‘ they who affect to think that ¢he Church is in danger, 
* may also affect to think that a Play will preserve it.’ 

At the beginning of the drama, we find the young minstrel, 
Smeaton, introduced, for the first time, into the presence of the 
Queen, and putting her Royal patience to the proof by singing 
a Theological Song, of no less than 144 lines in length, entitled, 
‘ The Protestant’s Hymn to the Virgin.’ This extraordinary 
Hymn, setting out on the presumption that the Virgin might 
expect the same sort of adoration, to which she had been hi- 
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therto accustomed from the Papists, tells her fairly, in the first 
verse, 
‘ To mortal name our jealous souls deny 
The incommunicable meed of Deity.’ 

The singer then proceeds to call her ‘ lowliest, as loveliest 
‘ of mortal maids,’ and continues in the same strain of pious 
compliment, 

‘ Thee, therefore, lovelier far we deem, * 
Than eye may see or soul may dream, ’— 

still protesting, however, strongly against her claims to adora- 
tion, and, throughout the whole canticle mixing together piety 
and familiarity, in a way that very much reminds us of a pic- 
ture which a well-known French Duke exhibits to his friends, 
as a proof of the high antiquity of his family,—where one of 
his ancestors is represented as taking off his hat to the Virgin, 
while a label, issuing from the Virgin’s mouth, makes her say, 
¢ Couvrez-vous, mon cousin.’ Mr Milman ‘¢ se couvre’ in the 
presence most Protestantly. 

Having thus adverted to a few of what we think the weak 
points of Mr Milman’s work, it is with p!easure we turn to the 
brighter part of his disk, and render justice to the numerous 
beauties, both of language and of thought, which abound in 
this, as in every other, production of his pen. His Jesuit is a 
powerful personage,—and, though as much given to cursing 
as the Defender of the Faith was to swearing, curses well and 
from his heart. Sometimes, indeed, his invocations to Hell 
smell over-much of sulphur ;—as, for instance, 

‘ The game is won ere played ! 
It fires beyond our hopes, the sulphurous train 
Flames up, they ‘re hurl’d aloft, but not to Heaven. 
Wake, Hell ! and lift thy gates; and ye, that tenant 
The deepest, darkest, most infuriate pit, 
Th’ abyss of all abysses, blackest blackness, 
Where that most damning sin, the damning others, 
With direst, most remorseless expiation. 
Howls out its drear eternity, arouse 
The myriad voices of your wailing ; loud 
As when the fleshly Luther, or the chief 
Of his cursed crew have one by one gone down 
To tread your furnace chambers !—Rise ! prepare 
The throne of fire, the crown of eating flames !’ 


* On this subject, ‘ de pulchritudine B. Marie Virginis,’ we beg leave 
to recommend to Mr Milman’s notice a Treatise, written by Nicolaus 
Susius, a Jesuit, in which the peculiar complexion (ciroyeooe, or, wheat- 
coloured) attributed to the Virgin by Nicephorus, Epiphanius, and other 
ecclesiastical writers, is learnedly inquired into and explained. 
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The scenes between this fanatic and Gardiner are written 
with no common power ; and the following extract may give 
some idea of the vigour with which the poe et has embodied “the 
spirit of Jesuitism in this character. 

Angelo. Now hear me, Prelate, glut thine ear with tidings, 
Fer there are dark and deep delved plots, that scape 
Even Gardiner’s lynx-eyed sight—thy soul shall laugh. 
The Queen—the Boleyn—the false harlot heretic— 
She ’s in our toils—lost, doom’d 
‘ Gardiner. I know the King 
Is fallen away to a new lust, and hates 
Where once he doted.—But her death !— 
‘ Angelo. What! versed 
In courts like Gardiner, and not know how close 
Death waits upon the blasting hate of Kings ? | 
I tell thee, she shall die—die on a se affold ! 
Die branded like a base adulteress !—- 
Die like a heretic—the Church’s foe !— 
Die unabsolved, unhousel’d——die for ever ! 
‘ Gardiner. Ay, but her blameless life; the love she wins 
"7 subtle sorcery ‘from eve ry rank. 
Ange ‘lo. Blameless !—an heretic avow’'d, proclaim’d, 
The nursing mother of Apostasy ! 
Heap crime on crime, load all her soul with blackness, 
Make her name hideous to the end of time ; 
Yet is she not, to a true son of the Church, 
More odious, more abominable—all sins 
Are in that one! Adultery, murder, nought 
Is wanting but desire or meet occasion, 
And the loose heart gives way. 
* Gardiner. But this Jane Seymour 
Is of no better brood. 
* Angelo. What reck we who 
Or what she is, she shall give place t’ another, 
Another still, till the fierce flame burns out, 
And shame, remorse, and horror, all the furies 
That howl and madden round the guilty bed, 
Seize on the abject Monarch! He shall lick 
The dust beneath our feet, and pay what price 
The Church ordain, for tardy reconcilement. 
‘ Gardiner. Brother, draw near! thy speech hath bodied forth 
What hath come floating o’er my secret thought. 
* Angelo, And own’st thou not Heaven’s manifest inspiration ? 
‘ Gardiner. So thou wilt bring to pass what Gardiner left 
In unaccomplish’d vision! Man “of men, 
What fame shall wait, what canonizing glory 
On sainted Angelo. 
* Angelo. While Stephen Gardiner 
Must sink into the baser rank. Oh! fear not, 
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Nor jealously mistrust me, lest I cross 
Thy upward path: I have forsworn the world, 
Not with the formal oaths that burst like flax, 
But those that chain the soul with triple iron. 
Earth hath no guerdon I may covet, none 
I may enjoy.— Thou, Stephen Gardiner, 
Shalt rule submissive Prelates, Peers and Kings, 
Loftiest in station, as in mind the mightiest; 
And a perpetual noon of golden power 
Shall b!aze around thy lordly mitred state. 
I’m girt for other journeys: at that hour, 
When all but crown’d the righteous work, this Isle 
Half bow’d again to the Holy See, I go 
Far in some savage land unknown, remote 
From civilized or reasonable life, 
From letters, arts—where wild men howl around 
Their blood stain’d altars—to uplift th’ unknown, 
Unlawful Crucifix : I go to pine 
With famine ; waste with slow disease ; the loathing 
And scorn of men. And when thy race is run, 
Thou, Winchester, in marble cemetery, 
Where thy cathedral roof, like some rich grove, 
Spreads o'er, and all the walls with ‘scutcheons blaze, 
Shalt lie. While anthem’d choirs and pealing organs, 
And incense clouds, and a bright heaven of lamps, 
Shall solemnize thy gorgeous obsequies ; 
O’er my unsepulchred and houseless bones, 
Cast on the barren beach of the salt sea, 
Or arid desert, where the vulture Raps 
Her dreary wings, shall never wandering Priest 
Or bid his beads or say one passing pray'r. 
Thy memory shall live in this land’s records 
While the sea girds the isle ; but mine shall perish 
As utterly as some base beggar’s child 
That, unbaptiz’d, drops like abortive fruit 
Into unhallow’d grave. 
‘ Gardiner. Im 
Rome cannot waste on such wild service minds 
Like thine, nor they endure the base obedience. 
‘ Angelo. Man of this world, thou know’st not those who tread 
The steps of great Ignatius, those that bear 
The name of Jesus and his Cross. I’ve sunk 
For ever title, rank, wealth—even my being 
And, self-annihilated, boast myself 
A limb, a nameless limb, of that vast body 
That shall bespread the world, uncheck’d, untrac’d— 
Like God's own presence, every where, yet no where— 
Th’ invisible control, by which ‘Rome rules 
The universal mind of man. On me 
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My Father's palace gates no more shall open, 

I own no more my proud ancestral name, 

I have no property even in these weeds, 

These coarse and simple weeds I wear; nor will, 
Nor passion, nor affection, nor the love 

Of kindred touch this earth-estranged heart 

My personal being is absorbed and dead. 

Thou think’st it much with cilice, se ourge, and fast 
To macerate thy all-too pamper'd body, 

That thy sere heart is seal’d to woman’s love, 

That child shall never climb thy knees, nor call thee 
His father :— on the altar of my God 

I’ve laid a nobler sacrifice, a soul 

Conscious it might have compass’d empire.—This 
I’ve done; and in no brief and frantic fit 

Of youthful lust ungratified—in the hour 

Of disappointed pride. A noble born 

Of Rome's patrician blood, rich, letter'd, versed 

In the affairs of men ; ; no monkish dreamer 
Hearing Heaven’s summons in ecstatic vision. 

God spoke within this heart but with the voice 

Of stern deliberate duty, and I rose 

Resolved to sail the flood, to tread the fire— 
That's nought—to quench all natural compunction, 
To know nor right nor wrong, nor crime nor virtue, 
But as subservient to Rome’s cause and Heaven's. 
I ‘ve school’d my haughty soul to subtlest craft, 
I've strung my tender heart to bloodiest hav oc, 
And stand prepared to wear the martyr’s flames 
Like nuptial robes ;—far worse, to drag to the stake 
My friend, the brother of my soul—if thus 

I sear the hydra heads of heresy.’ 

The following scene between Henry and Anne will enable 
the reader to compare, more immediately, Mr Milman’s mode 
of treating the subject with that of his Cambridge competitor, 
Mr Grover. The Queen, it should be stated, had just been 
solicited by Cranmer to intercede with Henry in behalf of three 
venerable Carthusians, who, for refusing to acknowledge the 
King’s Supremacy, had been condemned to death. 

© Queen. My Liege, 
I have been sued to be a suppliant 
For those that, fall’n be neath thine high displeasure 
‘ King. ’Sdeath! ye’ve our answer—as I passed but now 
Jane Seymour was set on t’ entreat our mercy ; 
We yielded not, nor thought of being wearied 
At every step with the old tedious tale— 
Art answer'd ? 
© Queen. What I am, I owe your Grace, 
And in most deep humility confess it ; 
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Sut being as I am, your Grace's wife, 
I knew not that my maid’s rejected prayer 
Precluded farther speech 
* King. Why, how now, wayward ! 
Your maid! good tr uth, Sir Thomas Boleyn’s daughter's 
Right nobly s served. I’d have you know, proud woman, 
What the King gives, the King may take away— 
Who raised up one from dust, may raise another. 
Look to thyself, I say—thou may’st have cause ; 
iy ook, and be wise—be humble. For your Grace 
We've business in our Council—not a word— 
Our Queen’s our subject still. 
© Queen (alone). And this is he, 
The flower of the world’s chivalry, most courtly 
Where met the splendor of all courts! When Europe 
Sent its three Sov’reigns to that Golden field, 
Which won all eyes with liberal noble bearing ? 
Which charm’d all ears with high and gracious speech ? 
Which made all hearts his slaves by inbred worth 
But English Henry? by his pattern all 
Moved, spoke, rode, tilted, shaped their dress, their language, 
And he that most resembled England’s King 
Was kingliest in the esteem of all. This he 
That lay whole hours before my wor shipp'd feet, 
Making the air melodious with his words ? 
So fearful to offend, having offended 
So fearful of his pardon, not myself 
More jealous of my maiden modesty ; 
The bridegroom of my youth, my infant’s Father ! 
Ah! me, my rash and inconsiderate speech, 
My pride, hath wrought from his too hasty nature 
This shame upon mine head: he'll turn, he'll come 
My prodigal back to mine heart—if not, 
I'm born his subject, sworn before high Heaven 
His faithful wife ; then let him cast me from him, 
Spurn, trample me to dust—the foe, the stranger 
That owns no law of kindred, blood, or duty, 
Is taught, where every word is Heaven’s own oracle, 
To love where most he’s hated. I will live 
On the delicious memory of the past, 
And bless him so for my few years of bliss, 
My lips shall find no time for harsh reproach ; 
T'll be as one of those sweet flowers, that crush’d 
By the contemptuous foot, winds closer round it, 
And breathes in every step its richest odours.’ 
We shall add but one more extract—the speech of Anne Bo- 
leyn, when, having landed at the Tower, she is about to enter 
her prison. The touch of pathos at the conclusion is peculiarly 


happy :— 
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* Kingston (to the Guard). Advance your halberds. 
© Queen. Oli! Sir, pause—one look, 
One last long look, to satiate all my senses. 
Oh! thou blue cloudless canopy, just tinged 
With the faint amber of the setting sun, 
Where one by ene steal forth the modest stars 
To diadem the sky :—thou noble river, 
Whose quiet ebb, not like my fortune, sinks 
With gentle downfall, and around the keels 
Of those thy myriad barks mak’st passing music :— 
Oh! thou great silent city, with thy spires 
And palaces, where I was once the greatest, 
The happiest—I, whose presence made a tumult 
In all your wondering streets and jocund marts :— 
But most of all, thou cool and twilight air, 
That art a rapture to the breath! The slave, 
The beggar, the most base down-trodden outcast, 
The plague-struck livid wretch, there ’s none so vile, 
So abject, in your streets, that swarm with life— 
They may inhale the liquid joy Heaven breathes— 
They may behold the rosy evening sky— 
They may ge rest their free limbs where they will : 
But I—but I, to whom this summer world 
Was all bright sunshine ; I, whose time was noted 
But by succession of delights Oh! Kingston, 
Thou dost remember, thou wert then Lieutenant. 
°Tis now—how many years ?—my memory wanders— 
Since I set forth from yon dark low-brow’d porch, 
A bride—a monarch’s bride—King Henry’s bride ! 
Oh! the glad pomp, that burn’d upon the waters— 
Oh! the rich streams of music that kept time 
With oars as musical—the people’s shouts, 
That call’d Heaven’s blessings on my head, in sounds 
That might have drown’d the thunders——I’ve more need 
Of blessing now, and not a voice would say it.’ 

This speech, though elegant as a poetical exercise, is both too 
long and too laboured for the situation of the speaker ; nor do 
we see much in it that would induce us to regret its reduction 
to the more natural, as well as more dramatic limits, of the last 
few simple exclamations of Iphigenia :— 

Ia, ia! Aapmadyr os e a eega, 
Aids ve Pivryes tregoy, 
“Ertgov BVO, 
Kees edigay osergoouey. 
Xetige mol, Dirov Detos ! 
* Oh, light of day ! Oh firmament of Jove ! 
Another life I seek—another world 
Must be my dwelling now—dear Light, farewell !’ 
VOL. XLY. No. 90. Z 
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Arr. IV. 1. A Review of the Financial Situation of the East 
India Company in 1824. By Henry Sr Georce Tucker, 
Esq. pp. 244. Lond. 1825. 

2. Tables with respect to the Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Assets, 
Trade, &c. of the East India Company. By Cxusar Moreau. 
4to. Lond. 1825. 

3. East India Annual Revenue Accounts. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 9th May 1826. 


Oo purpose is to be very practical in this article. We shall 

leave it to others to cast the horoscope of Hindostan, to 
speculate on the future fate of that vast region, and to decide 
the vexata questio, whether Mr Buckingham was legally or ille- 
gally sent to England. ‘The object we have in view is of a dif+ 
ferent, though not, as we apprehend, of a less profitable de- 
scription. We shall be satisfied if we succeed in making our 
readers tolerably well acquainted with the actual results and 
practical operation of the systems under which the Financial 
and Commercial affairs of our Eastern empire have been and 
are conducted. And though the difficulty and extent of the 
subjects of which we shal] have to treat, and the limits within 
which we must compress our remarks, require that we should 
be very brief, we are not without hopes that the facts and state- 
ments we are about to lay before our readers may excite their 
attention; and that they may assist them in coming to a correct 
conclusion with respect to some of those vitally important 
questions that must speedily be agitated, in reference to the re- 
newal of the Company’s charter, and the future government of 
India. 

Our colonies in the West Indies and in America have never 
been regarded as valuable on the ground of their being able 
to remit any surplus revenue to the mother country; but solely 
on account of the supposed advantages resulting from the mono- 
poly of their trade. But the case is supposed to be different 
as to ourdominions in the East Indies. Here too commercial mo- 
tives undoubtedly led to the formation of our first establishments. 
We appeared originally in Hindostan in the character of mer- 
chants; and a considerable number of years elapsed before we 
assumed another. But from the age of Alexander the Great 
dewn to that of Lord Hastings, the visible wealth of the country 
has never failed to excite the cupidity of foreigners, while the 
teebleness of the natives. has been totally unable to resist their 
attacks. ‘ From factories to fortifications, from fortifications 
‘to garrisons, from garrisons to armies, and from armies to 
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‘ conquest, has been the invariable progress of the European 
‘settlers in the East.’—The progress has been in some in- 
stances slower than in others; but the gradations, and, if 
foreign force be not interposed, the result seems certain and 
unavoidable. ‘The conquest of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa by 
Lord Clive, raised us to a high rank among the territorial 
powers of India: And, notwithstanding the solemn declaration 
made by the Legislature in 1782, ‘that to pursue schemes of 
* conquest, and of extent of dominion in India, are measures 
‘ repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the Bri- 
‘ tish nation, ’ they have ever since been zealously and success- 
fully pursued ; and at this moment our dominions embrace the 
whole of the Mogul empire, and comprise a population of 80 
or 90 millions. 

The most exaggerated statements have been current in 
Europe from the remotest ages respecting the riches of India. 
The people of England were long of opinion that their Eastern 
Empire would form an inexhaustible source of wealth, and that 
so large a surplus revenue would be remitted home as would 
materially lessen their burdens. It would not perhaps be going 
too far to say, that these expectations have proved entirely falla- 
cious ; but at all events, the following statements will serve to 
satisfy our readers that they have been realized only to a very 
small extent. 

After the great acquisitions of territory made by Lord Clive, 
a Parliamentary investigation into the state of our Indian affairs 
took place in 1767, when the Company agreed to pay the sum 
of 400,0007. to Government for three years, on condition that 
they should be allowed to retain possession of the conquered pro- 
vinces and their entire revenues; and in 1769, this agreement 
was extended for four years more. But instead of fulfilling the 
terms of this contract, the Company’s affairs fell into such dis- 
order, as to render them totally unable to pay the stipulated 
sum to the public, and even obliged them to apply to ministers, 
in 1773, for a loan of 1,400,0002.; which was granted on condi- 
tion that they reduced their dividend from 10 to 6 per cent. 

No improvement seems to have taken place in the Company’s 
financial situation from 1773 to 1782, when they were autho- 
rized to negociate a loan for 800,000. In 1783, when Mr 
l’ox brought forward his famous India Bill, he stated, in his 
place in the House of Commons, that the Company was com- 
pietely insolvent; that their debts amounted to 11,200,000/., 
and that they had not more than 3,200,000/. to meet them. 
The fate of the bill introduced by Mr Fox, for remodelling the 
government of India, is well known, After a violent Parlia- 
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mentary struggle it was rejected; and the plan proposed by Mr 
Pitt, according to which the government of India has ever since 
been conducted, was adopted in its stead. But notwithstanding 
the superintendence of the Board of Controul, the financi: ihaffairs 
of the East India Company have continued nearly in the same 
unprosperousstate asbefore. We have been favoured, from time 
to time, with the most dazzling accounts of revenue that was 
to be immediately derived from India; and numberless acts of 
Parliament have been passed for the appropriation of surplusses 
that never had any existence except in the imagination of their 
framers. The proceedings that took place at the renewal of 
the charter in 1793, afford a striking example of this. Lord 
Cornwallis had then concluded the war with ‘Fippoo Saib, 
which had stripped him of half his dominions; the perpetual 
settlement, from which so many benefits were expected to arise, 
had been adopted in Bengal; and the Company’s receipts 
had been increased, in consequence of accessions to their 
territory, and subsidies from native princes, &c. to upwards of 
eight millions a year, which it was calculated would afford a 
future annual surplus, after every description of charges had 
been deducted, of 1,240,000/. Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, availed himself of these favourable appearances, to give 
the most flattering representation of the Company’s affairs. 
There could be no question, he affirmed, of the permanence 
and regular increase of the surplus revenue; and he entered 
into a minute specification of the mode in which it was to be 
appropriated. * He asssured the House and the country that 
the estimates had: all been framed with the greatest care; that 
the Company’s possessions were in a state of prosperity till then 
unknown in India; that the abuses that had formerly insinuat- 
ed themselves into some departments of the government were 


* It is worth while to specify one or two of the most prominent points 
in this choice specimen of castle-building. 1s¢, 500,000/. a year were 
set aside for reducing the debt in India to 2,000,000/. 2d, 500,0002. a 
year were to be paid into the Exchequer, to be appropriated for the be- 
nefit of the public, as Parliament should think fit to order: 3d, When 
the India debt was reduced to 2,000,0002, and the bonded debt to 
1,500,0002., one sixth part of the surplus was to be applied to augment 
the dividends’; atid the other five sixths were to be paid into the Bank, 
in the name of the Commissioners of the National Debt, tobe accumu- 
lated as a guarantee fund until it amounted to twelve millions ; and when 
it reached that sum, the dividends upon it were to be applied to make 


up the dividends on the capital stock of the Company to 10 per cent.! 
&ec. &e. 
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now effectually repressed; and that the period was at length 
arrived when India was to pour her golden treasures into the 
lap of England ! 

We do not concur with those who think that Mr Dundas 
was himself satisfied of the hollowness of his statements. We 
believe they were made in good faith; and that Mr Dundas 
really thought that the golden yisions, with the exhibition of 
which he had been gratifying the House and the country, 
would be realized, Unluckily, however, Mr Dundas proved 
but an indifferent soothsayer. His magnificent promises had 
the same fate as those of his predecessors. No trace what- 
ever of his surplusses, guarantee funds, &c., is to be found ex- 
cept in his speeches. Instead of being diminished, the Com- 
pany’s debts began immediately to increase. In 1795 they 
were authorized to add to the amount of their floating debt. In 
1796 a new device to obtain money was fallen upon. Mr Dun- 
das represented, that as all competition was destroyed in con- 
sequence of the war, the Company’s commerce had been great- 
ly increased, and that her capital had become insufficient for 
the extent of her transactions. In consequence of this repre- 
sentation, leave was given to the Company to add ¢wo millions 
to their capital stock by creating 20,000 new shares; but as 
these shares sold at the rate of 173/, each, they produced a 
sum of 3,460,000/. In 1797 the Company nell additional 
bonds to the extent of 1,417,000/.; and, as the result of all 
this, on the 12th March 1799, Mr Dundas stated in the House 
of Commons, that there had been a deficit in the preyious year 
of 1,319,000. ! 

During the belligerent administration of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, which began in 1797-8, and terminated in 1805-6, the 
British empire in India was vastly augmented ; and the revenue 
which had amounted to 8,059,000/. in 1797, was increased to 
15,403,000/. in 1805. But the expenses of government and the 
interest of the debt increased in a still greater proportion than 
the revenue ; having amounted in 1805 to 17,672,000/., leaving 
a deficit of 2,269,000/.! In the following year the revenue fel] 
off nearly a million, but the expenses continued nearly the 
same. And there was, upon an evena”) a continued ex- 
cess of expenditure, including commercial charges, and a con- 
traction of fresh debt up to 1811-12. 

The Company having obtained a renewal of their charter in 
1813, under the modifications with respect to commerce, to 
which we shall afterwards allude, the subjoined abstract is 
drawn up from an account, intended to exhibit a statement of 
their affairs on the Ist of January 1813. 
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Stockh of the ast India Company, \st January 1813. 


Merchandise, stores, &c. and debts due to 
the Company in India . : L.25,821,587 


Immoveable stock, consisting of buildings, L.36,691,719 
fortifications, &c. in India ; : 10,870,132 
Merchandise, debts, and other moveable 
stock in England ; ; . 11,164,955 12,372,975 
Buildings, ships, &c. > { ; 1,208,020 


Total stock L.49,064,694 
Debts owing by the East India Company, \st January 1813. 


Debt in India ; ‘ : L.32,213,759 
Debt in England bearing interest L.6,595,900 
Bonds at the Bank ; ; 800,000 13,916,431] 
Bills not due, arrears of duties, &e. &c. 6,520,531 


Total debts due by the Company L.46, 130,190 


From this account it would appear, that the assets then in pos- 
session of the Company exceeded the claims upon it by nearly 
three millions. It is clear, however, that no reliance can be placed 
on this or any similar statement. In the jirst place, debts due to 
the Company, and arrears of tribute, a large proportion of which 
can never be realized, form a yery important item in the credit 
side of this account: And, secondly, the forts, houses, ware- 
houses, &c. belonging to the Company in India and England, 
may be estimated at any sum; but if an attempt were made to 
sell them, where could a purchaser be found to buy them, 
even at a third part of the price at which they are here set 
down? All, therefore, that this account proves is, that the 
claims upon the Company in 1813, amounted to 46 millions; 
but it leaves it exceedingly doubtful whether they had really 
25 millions worth of available property to set against them. * 

Mr Moreau, whose tables are the fruit of great labour and 
research, gives the following statement of the total revenue of 
the East India Company’s possessions in India, and of the 
total charges to be deducted from it, in the ten years ending 
with 1821. 


* The Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1810, de- 
ducted about a half from the account which the Company exhibited of 
its assets in 1810, 
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Excess of Excess of 
Total Rev. Total Charges, Rev. over Charges 
Charges. over Rev. 
1812. L.16,488,984 16,935,470 L.440,486 
1813. 17,267,901 16,801,016 L.466,885 
1814. 17,297,279 17,393,324 96,045 
1815. 17,232,818 18,433,950 1,201,132 
1816. 18,077,577 18,605,513 527,936 
1817. 18,375,826 19,213,360 837,540 
1818. 19,459,017 20,914,556 1,455,539 
1819. 19,237,090 20,762,593 1,525,503 
1820. 21,352,242 21,036,256 315,986 
1821. 21,803,207 21,060,811 * 742,396 


According to the official accounts rendered by the East 
India Company to Parliament on the 6th of May last, it is 
stated, that there was a surplus revenue of 2,294,600/. realized 
in India in 1822; that the surplus realized in 1823 was only 
86,974/.; and it is estimated, in the same official account, that 
in 1824 there would be an excess of expenditure over revenue 
of '749,8911.¢ But it must be observed, that Mr Moreau has 
very properly included in his statement the political charges in- 
curred in England on account of India, consisting of military 
stores sent to India, of payments and allowances to officers on 
furlough, &c. and a variety of other items not included in the 
Parliamentary accounts; all of which amounting, in 1822, ac- 
cording to Mr Tucker, to 1,434,327/., must obviously be set 
down against India. And when allowance has been made for 
them, it will be seen, that the nett surplus revenue of India in 
1822 really amounted to 1,507,971/.; that in 1823 there was 
a deficit of 1,347,353/.; and that the Company’s accountants, 
estimate the deficit in 1824, the latest period to which the ac« 
counts extend, at 2,184,218/. 

The Company’s debts in India at the end of 1823, are esti- 
mated in the official accounts at 34,579,498/., and their assets 
of all sorts in India are estimated at 22,440,319/., leaving a 
balance of 12,139,1'79/. of debt, according to this statement, 
but which must, for the reasons previously stated, be in reality 
a great deal more. ‘The Company’s debt in India in 1813, 
amounted to 32,213,000. 

But, however much this account of the financial concerns of 


* The commercial charges incurred by the Company are included in 
the expenditure. Had they been excluded, the deficit would have been 
less considerable. 

{ East India Rev. Accounts, p. 19, 
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our Eastern Empire may be at variance with the exaggerated 
ideas entertained respecting it, as well by a large proportion 
of the people of England as by foreigners, it will excite no 
surprise in the mind of any one who has ever reflected on the 
subject. It is due indeed to the East India Company to state, 
that though they have occasionally acted on erroneous princi- 
ples, they have always exerted themselves to enforce economy 
in every branch of their expenditure; and to impose and 
collect their revenues in the best and cheapest manner. But 
though the Company have certainly succeeded in repressing 
many abuses, it would be the extreme of simplicity to suppose 
that they should ever entirely succeed. How can it be ima- 
gined that strangers sent to India, conscious that they are 
armed with all the strength of Government, placed under no 
real responsibility, exempted from the salutary influence of 
public opinion, fearing no exposure through the medium of 
the press, and anxious only to accumulate a fortune, should 
not occasionally abuse their authority? or, that they should 
manage the complicated and difficult affairs of a vast empire, 
inhabited by a race of people of whose language, manners and 
habits, they are almost wholly ignorant, with that prudence, 
economy and vigilance, without which it is idle to expect that 
any great surplus revenue can ever be realized ? 

The collection of a greater surplus revenue in India than is 
sufficient to defray the necessary expense of governing the 
country, and the remittal of that surplus to Eygland, have 
been stigmatized by Mr Burke and sais as unjust, oppres- 
sive, and tyrannical proceedings. * But even if these censures 
were at bottom well-founded, they are totally inapplicable to 
the case of the East India Company. Whatever other charges 
may be justly made against that association, they certainly have 
not drained India of her wealth, in order to remit it to England. 
If the accounts between the two countries were fairly balanced, 
it would, we apprehend, be found that India is quite as much 
indebted to England as England is to India. But the princi- 
ple on which the objection is founded is fallacious. The re- 
venue of India is derived from a portion of the produce of the 


* Among others, by the author of a clever work on the Colonial Po- 
licy of India. This gentleman is a strenuous advocate for the coloniza- 
tion of India; and, in point of principle, we think he is right. But he 
has prodigiously exaggerated its importance. A few land-speculators 
might emigrate to India ; but it is ridiculous to suppose that there can be 
any considerable or really advantageous emigration to a country where 
the wages of labour do not exceed 3d. a day. 
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land, which the sovereign has uniformly been in the habit of 
collecting. If, therefore, it was not collected by the agents of 
the East India Company, it would be collected by others; 
and, provided the sums taken from the cultivators be equal, it 
is perfectly immaterial to them to whom they are paid. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more entirely destitute of foundation 
than the invectives of those who denounce what they are 
eg to call tribute: For, in the first place, no such tribute 

as ever been exacted; and, in the second place, though it 
were exacted, it would be no injury to the natives. What is 
it to them whether the government, by whose authority taxes 
are imposed: and collected, is resident in Delhi or in Lon- 
don? The merit of the Company’s government in India must 
be determined by the condition of the people, subject to their 
authority, and by the nature and extent of the burdens im= 
posed on them, and not by fantastical notions about absentee 
expenditure, 


To enter at any considerable length on the much disputed 
subject of Indian Taxation, would far exceed the narrow limits 
within which we must confine ourselves. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to observe, that from the remotest era to the 
present times, the principal part of the public revenue of East- 
ern countries has always been derived from the soil. The 
land has been held by its immediate cultivators generally in 
small portions, with a perpetual and transferable title; but 
they have been under the obligation of making an annual pay- 
ment to Government of a certain portion of the produce of 
their farms, which might be increased or diminished at the 
pleasure of the sovereign, the real proprietor of the land, and 
which has, in almost all cases, been so large as seldom to leave 
the cultivators more than a bare subsistence. 

The far greater part of the revenue of our Indian dominions 
is derived from this source. In Bengal, and generally through- 
out the Mogul Empire, the gross produce of the soil was di- 
vided into equal, or nearly equal shares, between the ryots, or 
cultivators, and the government. The agents employed by 
government to collect this revenue were denominated zemin- 
dars ; and their office seems gradually to have become heredi- 
tary. That the zemindars were not proprietors of the ground, 
at least in the sense attached to this phrase in Europe, seems 
clear from the circumstance, that they could not legally de- 
mand more from the ryot than a half of the produce he had 
raised; and that, so long as he paid this portion, he could not 
be dispossessed of his farm, but might dispose of it as he 
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pleased. The zemindars were obliged to pay nme-tenths of the 
rents they collected from the ry ots to Government; the other 
tenth being their compensation for the trouble and expense of 
collection. When the English obtained possession of Bengal, 

the vitally important question came to be considered, how they 
were to deal with the cultivators, and how the revenue was in 
future to be collected. As was to be expected, a great variety 
ef plans were proposed for the regulation of the Company’s 
conduct in this difficult and delicate | undertaking ; ‘but of these, 
two only attracted any considerable degree of attention; and 
their principal features may be stated with sufficient distinct- 
ness as follows. The first plan was to supersede, or abolish 
the class of middle-men or zemindars, on paying them a fair 
equivalent for the loss of the rights they enjoyed, and to ap- 
point agents, removeable at pleasure, to collect the rents pay- 
able by the cultivators for the behoof of Government, to 
whom the land really belonged, and by whom the rents might 
be increased, in the event of the country becoming more pros- 
perous. The second plan was to make the assessment perpetual 
at the former rate; and to continue the zemindars in their for- 
mer situation, making them directly responsible to Government 
for the rents or assessment payable by the cultivators in their 
districts, and leaving them, as before, 10 per cent. of the gross 
amount of the assessment, to indemnify them for the trouble 
and expense of collection. After a great deal of discussion, 
the latter plan was carried into effect under Lord Cornwallis. 

‘The zemindars were authorized to make new settlements with 

the ryots, without, however, being expressly bound, as they 
ought i in justice to have been, to confine their denends upon 
them to what they had previously paid. In dealing with them 
they were merely recommended to conform to the custom of 
the place ; but after the rent was once fixed, the zemindar 
was to give the ryot a pottah, or lease; and, so long as he ful- 
filled the conditions of that lease, saies he nor his disponees 

could be deprived of their possession. * Lord Cornwallis sup- 





* Mill’s India, vol. v. p. 411. 8vo. edit. ‘ He is to levy his rents,’ 
says the author of Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, 
* accor ding to the custom of the Pergunnah rates, which custom being 
‘ different in every different place, was necessarily left for the owner to 
* dictate. The dictum, therefore, of the zemindar is the custom. The 
* contrary cannot be established against him, were the poor man, as I 
‘ have before noticed, with barely enough to exist upon, able to carry 
‘ his opulent oppressor into Court, to attempt so hopeless a cause.’ 
(p. 206.) 
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posed, that, by thus fixing the assessment, and rendering bot! 
it and the rents payable by the cultivators unsusceptible of fu- 
ture increase, a powerful stimulus would be given to the pro- 
gress of improvement. But it may be doubted whether the 
plans adopted by his Lordship were such as could realize his 
truly benevolent intentions. ‘The rights and interests of the ryot 
and zemindar, under the perpetual settlement, seem altogether 
irreconcileable; the former being entitled to the continued 
possession of his farm, according to the terms of his lease, it is 
clear that the zemindar has no interest whatever in the im- 
provement of the land which he occupies; while it is equally 
clear that he has a very powerful motive to: rack his rent in 
the first instance, and to adopt indirect methods to make him 
pay a larger rent than he has stipulated for.* We shall 
not stop to discuss the abstract merits of one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the plan of Lord Cornwallis, but assuming that 
it might, under other circumstances, have: been advisable to 
create at once a class of large land-holders, and to give 
them the greatest possible interest in the improvement of 
their estates, the peculiar situation of India presented an 
insuperable obstacle to this being done. The ryots, or im- 
mediate occupiers of the soil, had in reality become perpetual 
holders upon a quit-rent, and were to be continued upon 
that footing; and it is evident that the improvement of an 
estate, from the larger and better portion + of which the supe- 
rior landlord gets only a quit-rent, must always be a matter of 
indifference to him. Since, therefore, the rights of the ryots 
did not permit that the zemindars should be invested with the 
full controul of the estates of which they were made superiors, 
the better course, we are inclined to think, would have been to 
have adopted the first of the plans we have previously men- 
tioned; to have superseded the class of middlemen or zemindars 
altogether; and to have declared, either that the ryots were the 
absolute proprietors of the soil, on condition of their paying 
a certain share of the produce to collectors appointed by Go- 





* There are good reasons for thinking that this sort of oppression is 
now sanctioned to a very great extent, and that the terms ef the pottah, 
or lease, under which the ryots hold, are seldom respected by the ze- 
mindars. Mr White states that this is in fact the case in almost every 
instance. Considerations on India, p. 289. 

+ A considerable portion of waste land or jungle was attached to each 
zemindarry. And it cannot be doubted, that had the assessment been so 
low as to have enabled the zemindars to amass capital, the rendering it 
perpetual must have been a powerful stimulus to the cultivation of these 
waste lands, 
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yernment; or that the ryots were to continue as tenants only, 
Government reserving to itself the right to revise the as- 
sessment payable by them once every twenty or thirty years. 
Either of these plans seems to us preferable to that which 
was actually adopted; and we do not thjnk that it would be 
very difficult to show that the last is, all things gonsidered, the 
best of the two. * 

The facility with which the revenue is collected from the ze- 
mindars has been urged as a powerful argument in favour 
of their establishment. It is said, that, ynder the present sys- 
tem, one individual is generally accountable to Government 
for the reyenues of a large district. And a sum is thus obtain- 
ed from him without difficulty, which could not have been le- 
vied from the cultivators without employing a host of collec- 
tors, and consequently opening a door to eyery species of fraud 
and abuse. 

But, admitting the force of this statement, still it does not fol- 
low, that the rights granted to the zemindars ought to have been 
made hereditary. According to the ¢heory of the perpetual settle- 
ment, they do not seem to us to be really landlords, but hereditary 
collectors of the revenue derived from particular districts; enjoy- 
ing only the contingent advantages to be derived from the ex- 
tension of cultivation over the waste lands attached to these 
districts. Now, we do not see why the revenue might not have 
been collected with equal facility and advantage to all parties, 
had the districts been merely let in farm to the zemindars for a 
given number of years. Had this been done, Government 
might have participated in the future improvement of the 
country ; and it would have been in its power to interfere with 
infinitely more facility and effect than at present, to protect the 
ryots from the illegal exactions of the zemindars. Most of the 
recent writers on India seem to be of opinion, that the regula- 
tions, intended to secure the rights of the ryots, are trampled 
upon with impunity.+ And if this be really the case, and we 
do not see the least ground for calling it in question, it will 
follow, that the effect of the perpetual settlement is merely to 





* It is stated in some late works on India, that the zemindar is nqw 
authorized to demand an increased share of the produce from the ryot, in 
the event of the latter making any improvement. This, however, is a 
complete subversion of the principles of the perpetual system. That it 
will improve the condition of the zemindar, cannot be doubted; but it 
will proportionally depress that of the cultivators, or of the great mass of 
the population. 

+ Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, p. 166. 
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protect the farmers of the revenue frotn any farther demands 
upon them by Government, and to leave the whole population 
of the country a prey to their depredations. 

But althongh the system adopted by Lord Cornwallis had 
been in other respects unobjectionable, the amount of the as- 
sessment, or of the payment to be made to Government, was 
so exorbitant, as to render it productive, in the first instance, 
of ruin to all parties. The claim upon the ryot, for a half of 
the gross produce of his farm, is so excessive, that it seems t6 
be quite unnecessary to seek elsewhere for a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the causes of the extreme poverty and wretched- 
ness in which the cultivators of land in India are involved. 
They are commonly obliged to borrow money to buy their 
seed and carry on their operations, at a high interest, on a spe- 
cies of mortgage over the ensuing crop. ‘Their only object is 
to get subsistence—to be able to exist in the same obscure 
poverty as their forefathers. If they succeed in this, they 
are satisfied. Mr Colebrooke, whose authority on all that re- 
lates to India is so deservedly high, mentions, that the qufan= 
tity of land oceupied by each ryot or cultivator, in Bengal, is 
commonly about six acres, and rarely amounts to twenty-four; 
and it is obvious, that the abstraction of half the prodiice rai- 
sed on such patches, can leave their occupiers nothing more 
than the barest subsistence for themselves and families. In- 
deed, Mr Colebrooke states distinctly, that the condition of 
Indian ryots subject to this tax, is generally inferior to that of 
a hired labourer, who receives the misetable pittance of two 
annas, or about threepence a day of wages ! 

It might have been easily foreseen how such a system would 
operate upon the zemindars; who were résponsible to Govern- 
ment for the gross amount of the assessment charged upon their 
districts or estates. Had every imaginable facility been giver 
to the zemindar to recover payment from the ryots, if is plain 
that he must, notwithstanding, in the vast majérity of cases, 
have encountered the greatest difficulty in squeezing out of 
them so enormous a demand as that of half their produce. 
But, instead of having facilities allowed him, the zemindar 
was obliged to prosecute the ryots who fell in arrear, in 
courts whose proceedings were necessarily slow, and whiclt 
were speedily choked up by an overwhelming mitss of cases: 
He, however, was not permitted to fight the Governmerit with 
the same sort of weapons that the ryots were authorized to em- 
ploy against himself. ‘The process followed by the tax-collec- 
tors was comparatively brief and compendious. If the zemin- 
dar could not pay the full amount of the assessment charged 
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on his estate, summary proceedings were instituted against 
him. In vain did he represent, that, to enable him to dis- 
charge his engagements, he must have as summary powers 
granted him to enforce payment from the ryots, as those that 
were used by Government to enforce payment from himself. 
A deaf ear was turned to every remonstrance ; and, in conse- 
quence, the estates of the zemindars were everywhere exposed 
to sale; the oldest and most opulent families in the country 
were reduced to a state of beggary and destitution ; and so ge- 
neral was the destruction, that the whole landed property of 
Bengal is said to have changed hands since the establishment 
of the perpetual system ! 

After the ruin of the old zemindars had thus been completed, 
the system was so far modified, that power was given to the 
new zemindars to recover the arrears of rent due by the ry- 
ots by a summary process. But it is stated by Mr Rickards, 
who ~ seen and ably pointed out the destructive operation 
of this system, that the present zemindars are mostly mo- 
nied men of Calcutta, who employ agents or stewards to ma- 
nage their estates, from whom the ryots are not very likely to 
experience as much lenity as they did from the old zemindars, 
who had an interest in securing the attachment of their depen- 
dents. ‘ It is also,’ says Mr Rickards, ‘as far as the regula- 
* tion admits, a recurrence to the former system of arbitrary pu- 

nishment and imprisonment, which Lord Cornwallis so anxi- 
ously endeavoured to avert from the ryots ; and the only ad- 
vantage of the regulation, in a public point of view, is, that 
it may cause the taxes to be paid with greater regularity.’ * 
If any doubt can remain in the mind of any one with respect 
to what must be the state of a country subject to such an 
oppressive system of taxation, let him read Mr Mill’s profound 
and instructive review of Lord Cornwallis’s financial. and judi- 
cial reforms, and he will be satisfied. The fault, however, 
must not be wholly ascribed to his Lordship. ‘That he acted 
with undue precipitation is certain. But had he supposed that 
it was in his power to have reduced the burden imposed on the 
cultivators, or to have obtained any better security for their 
rights, he would have done so. Lord Cornwallis was, beyond 
all doubt, a sincere friend to the people of India; and, however 
much he may have been mistaken in some points of his policy, 
his moderation, love of justice, and desire to promote the wel- 
fare of the natives, is unquestionable; and nothing but the 
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* Speeches of Robert Rickards, Esq. in the House of Commons on 
the Affairs of India, p. 18. 
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want of sufficient information, as to the effects of the system he 
was projecting, and the wish to provide a revenue to meet the 
increasing demands upon the Company’s treasury, could have 
led him to propose giving perpetuity to a tax which strips every 
occupier of a few acres of half their produce. We can hardly 
conceive it possible that any considerable improvement can 
take place, while such a system is maintained. Unless we 
mean to render the poverty and misery of the ryots coeval 
with our ascendancy in Bengal, we must revise the settle- 
ment made by Lord Cornwallis, and consent to a temporary 
sacrifice, which will be amply compensated by the future in- 
crease of revenue of which it will be productive. 

It was represented to the Company, at the time when Lord 
Cornwallis was arranging the perpetual settlement, that the as- 
sessment was far too low; and that, in consenting to it, they were 
making an unnecessary sacrifice of income! The Company 
replied, ‘ That an assessment below what the country could 
* bear, was no detriment, in the long run, to the Government 
‘ itself; because the riches of the people were the riches of the 
‘ state.’ ‘This sentiment does honour to the Company. But 
should they, acting upon this sound principle, be inclined to 
revise the perpetual settlement, and to restrict the present 
oppressive demands upon the soil, it would be necessary for them 
to proceed with very great caution, and to adopt such measures 
as might prevent the boon which should be granted chiefly 
to the ryots, being intercepted by the zemindars. Accord- 
ing to the existing regulations, when a zemindarry is sold 
by Government for arrears of revenue, all the leases under which 
the ryots hold are set aside; and it is affirmed that arrears have 
been allowed to accumulate, on many improved and improveable 
estates, in order that, by being sold, the leases might be voided ; 
and that these estates have invariably been repurchased by 
their former owners! * ‘This is evidently a gross abuse. If 
the rent or assessment is to be perpetual to the class of zemin- 
dars, justice requires that it should also be perpetual to the 
other and infinitely more numerous class of ryots.¢ But 








* Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, p. 167. 

+ That such was the opinion entertained by Lord Cornwallis, is evi- 
dent, from his Minute of the 3d February 1790. ‘ Every abwab or 
‘ tax,’ his Lordship observes, ‘ imposed by the zemindar over and above 
‘ that sum (the rent fixed upon originally either by an expressed or im- 
‘ plied agreement with the ryot), is not only a breach of that agree- 
‘ ment, but a direct violation of the established laws of the country. I 
* do nothesitate to give itas my opinion, that the zemindars, neither now, 
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when an estate falls into arrears, why should it be again sold 
in perpetuity? The rights enjoyed by the zemindars have 
then lapsed to Government, who may, if they think fit, let it 
under any conditions, at a given rent, for a definite number of 
years. Were Government to proceed in this way, they might 
gradually, and without either encroaching on the rights, or 
shocking the prejudices of any class, regain the superiority of 
the land, and might dispose of it as they thought best, for the 
interest of the cultivators and the revenue. 
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It seems, however, as if there were some strange fatality at- 
tending the government of India; and that the greatest talents 
and best intentions should, when applied to legislate for that 
country, produce only the most pernicious projects. The per- 
petual settlement carried into effect by Lord Cornwallis, in 
Bengal, had been keenly opposed by Lord Teignmouth, Colo- 
nel Wilkes, Mr Thackeray, Sir Thomas Monro, and others, 
whose opinions on such subjects are certainly entitled to very 
great respect; and it would seem that the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Controul at length became favourable to their 
views. In consequence of this change of opinion, it was resolv- 
ed to introduce a different system, under the superintendence of 
its zealous and intelligent advocate, Sir Thomas Monro, into 
the Presidency of oie, or Fort St George. ‘This new system 
has received the name of the ryotwar settlement. It proceeds 
on the assumption, that Government is possessed of the en- 
tire property of the soil, and may dispose of it at pleasure; 
no middlemen are interposed between the sovereign and the 
cultivators; the ryots being brought into immediate contact 
with the collectors appointed by Government to receive their 
rents. Thus far the ryotwar settlement has some analogy to the 
plan we previously recommended; but it is, notwithstanding, 
essentially and completely different from it. It is impossible, 
however, for us to enter fully into the details of this system. 
They are in the last degree complicated—which is of itself a 
strong presumption of their inexpediency. But the radical 
vice of the system is, that the lands are not let at a moderate 
rent to the ryots, for a certain number of years. On the con- 





nor ever, could possess a right to impose new taxes, or abwabs, on the 
ryots ; and that Government has an undoubted right to abolish every 
such tax, and to establish such regulations as may prevent the practice of 
the like abuse in future.’ It is clear, therefore, that the principles of 
the perpetual settlement do not really prevent, but warrant our inter- 
fering to prevent the ryots from being illegally assessed by the zemin- 
dars. 
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trary, there is a constant tampering and interference with their 
concerns. * At the end of each year, every ryot shall be at tiberty 
either to throw up a part of his land, or to occupy more, according 
to his circumstances.’ When, owing to bad crops, or other un- 
foreseen accidents, a ryot becomes unable to pay up his rent 
or assessment, which is fixed at a third of the gross produce, 
it is declared that ‘ the village to which he belongs shall be 
‘ liable for him, to the extent of 10 per cent. additional on the 
* rent of the remaining ryots, but no more.’ And to crown the 
whole, the tehsildars, or native officers employed in collecting 
the land-rents or revenue, have been invested with powers to 
act as officers of police, to impose fines, and even to inflict cor- 
poral punishment at their discretion ! 


It is really astonishing how acute and able men could have 
dreamed of establishing a system in an extensive country, that 
every one must see would be destructive of the industry of the 
tenants, and would lead to the grossest abuses, were an attempt 
made to introduce it into the management of a single estate 
in Great Britain. But instead of animadverting ourselves on 
this plan, we shall subjcin the remarks made on it by Mr 
Tucker, a gentleman who resided long in India, who now occu- 
pies a place in the Direction, and whose work on the Com- 
pany’s Finances, is written with laudable candour and fairness. 

‘ My wish,’ says Mr Tucker, ‘ is not to exaggerate; but when I 
find a system requiring a multiplicity of instruments, surveyors, and in- 
spectors ; assessors, ordinary and extraordinary ; potails, curnums, teh- 
sildars, and cutcherry servants ; and when I read the description given 
of these officers by the most zealous advocates of the system, their peri- 
odical visitations are pictured in my imagination as the passage of a 
flight of locusts, devouring in their course the fruits of the earth. For 
such complicated details, the most select agency would be required ; 
whereas the agency which we can command, is represented to be of the 
most questionable character. We do not merely require experience and 
honesty to execute one great undertaking ; the work is ever beginning 
and never ending, and calls for a perennial stream of intelligence and in- 
tegrity. And can it be doubted, that the people are oppressed and plun- 
dered by these multiform agents? © The principle of the settlement is to 
take one-third of the gross produce on account of Government; and, in 
order to render the assessment moderate, Sir T. Munro proposed to grant 
a considerable deduction from the rates deducible from the survey re- 
ports. But if it be moderate, how does it happen that the people con- 
tinue in the same uniform condition of labouring peasants? Why do not 
the same changes take place here as in other communities? One man 
is industrious, economical, prudent, or fortunate ; another is idle, waste- 
ful, improvident, or unlucky. In the ordinary course of things, one 
should rise and the other fall: the former should, by degrees, absorb the 
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possessions of the latter; should become rich, while his neighbour re- 
mained poor; gradations in society should take place ; and, in the course 
of time, we might naturally expect to see the landlord, the yeoman, and 
the labourer. And what prevents this natural progression? I should 
answer, the officers of government. The fruits of industry are nipt in 
the bud. If one man produce more than his fellows, there is a public 
servant at hand, always ready to snatch the superfluity. And, where- 
fore, then, should the husbandman toil that a stranger may reap the 
produce ? 

‘ There are two other circumstances which tend to perpetuate this uni- 
form condition. The ryots have no fixed possession ; they are liable to 
be moved from field to field: this they sometimes do of their own ac- 
cord, for the purpose of obtaining land, supposed to be more lightly as- 
sessed ; at other times, the land is assigned by lot, with a view to a more 
equal and impartial distribution of the good and the bad, among the dif- 
ferent cultivators. But these evolutions tend to destroy all local attach- 
ments, and are evidently calculated to take away one great incentive to 
exertion. 

‘ The other levelling principle is to be found in the rule, which requires 
that the ryot shall make good the deficiencies of his neighbour to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent. ; that is, to the extent, probably, of his whole sur- 
plus earnings. Of what avail is it that the husbandman be diligent, skil- 
ful, and successful, if he is to be mulcted for his neighbour's negli- 
gence, or misfortune? A must pay the debt of B. If a village be 
prosperous, it matters little, for the next village may have been exposed 
to some calamity ; and, from the abundance of the one, we exact where- 
withal to supply the deficiency of the other. Is it possible to fancy a 
system better calculated to bafile the efforts of the individual, to repress 
industry, to extinguish hope, and to reduce all to one common state of 
universal pauperism ?’ (pp. 134-135.) 

It is almost unnecessary to add any thing to these unanswer- 
able remarks ; but, as this is a subject which involves the in- 
terests of millions, we shall subjoin the following statement re- 
specting it from a Memoir, drawn up in 1823, by Mr Fuller- 
ton, one of the Company’s servants at Fort St George, and 
who was personally familiar with the details and working of 
the system. 

‘ To convey,’ says Mr Fullerton, ‘ to the mind of an English reader 
even a siight impression of the nature, operation, and results of the ryot- 
war system of revenue, connected with the judicial arrangements of 1816, 
must be a matter of some difficulty. Let him, in the first place, imagine 
the whole landed interest, that is, all the landlords of Great Britain, and 
even the capital farmers, at once swept away from off the face of the 
earth; let him imagine a cess or rent fixed on every field in the king- 
dom, seldom under, generally above, its means of payment ; \et him ima- 
gine the land so assessed lotted out to the villagers, according to the num- 

ber of their cattle and ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres each ! 
Let him imagine the revenue, rated as above, lev iable through the agency 
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of a hundred thousand revenue officers, collected or remitted at their dis- 
cretion, according to their idea of the occupant's means of paying, whe- 
ther from the produce of his land or his. separate property. And in 
order to encourage every man to act as a spy on his neighbour, and re- 
port his means of paying, that he may eventually save himself from extra 
demand, let him imagine all the cultivators of a village liable at all times 
to a separate demand, in order to make up for the failure of one or more 
individuals of their parish. Let him imagine collectors to every county 
acting under the orders of a board, on the avowed principle of destroying 
all competition for labour by a general equalization of assessment; seiz- 
ing and sending back runaways to each other. And lastly, let him ima- 
gine the collector the sole magistrate or justice of the peace of the county, 
through the medium and instrumentality of whom alone any criminal 
complaint of personal grievance, suffered by the subject, can reach the 
superior courts. Let him imagine at the same time every subordinate 
officer, employed in the collection of the land revenue, to be a police 
officer, vested with power to fine, confine, put in the stocks, and flog, 
any inhabitant within his range, on any charge, without oath of the ac- 
cuser, or sworn recorded evidence on the case. If the reader can bring 
his mind to contemplate such a course, he may then form some juilg- 
ment of the civil administration in progress of re-introduction into the 
territories under the Presidency of Madras, containing 125,000 square 
miles, and a population of twelve millions’ 

Our readers, we presume, will consider it as almost super- 
fluous to inquire whether the Madras revenues have increased 
under such a system. Though there had been no direct evi- 
dence on the object, it might ‘have been pretty confidently con- 
cluded that they must have fallen off. But it is unneces- 
sary to reason speculatively upon this point. No very recent 
accounts of the revenue have indeed been published; but 
the Court of Directors, in a letter to the Bengal Government, 
dated 14th May 1823, observe generally, ‘ «That the Aund re- 
* venues of Madras have Jullen off considerably since 1813-1 4;” 
and Mr Tucker states, that it was understood that the reduc- 
tion had since become more considerable. 

But the most extraordinary statement that we have ever seen 
with respect to the effect of taxation, is that made in a Report 
by Sir Thomas Monro, quoted by Mr Tucker, (p. 167), in 
which it is said that there had been a great increase in the cul- 
tivation of indigo and sugar since 1811. * The increase of these 
‘ articles being occasioned,’ says Sir ‘Thomas, ‘ by the addition 


‘ of an EXTRA LAND RENT, AMOUNTING TO TWICE OR THREE 
* TIMES THE ORDINARY RATE, C0 which all land employed in their 
‘ 


culture was subjected ; and this increase is likely to go on progres- 
‘ sively.’ ‘This is a specimen of fiscal logic which, we frankly 
confess, very far transcends our comprehension. In Europe 
it is customary, when an effort is made to encoumge any 
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species of industry, to reduce the duties affecting it, and 
even to give bounties to tempt individuals to engage in it. 
But non una ratio omnibus locis convenit. In India it would seem 
that a totally opposite course is pursued—that good usage 
is as much lost upon a ryot as upon a spaniel—and that, to 
double or triple his industry, you have only to double or triple 
the demands upon him! Mr Tucker was evidently under the 
influence of European notions when he asked, * Will industry 
* be called into action where the demand of the tax-gatherer 
* keeps pace with its progress? Will capital accumulate where 
* there is no security for property, no law but that which is ad- 
ministered under the auspices of a revenue officer? Will 
opulent consumers be found where no capital is allowed to 
accumulate? And can any country advance and become 
prosperous where the land has no saleable value, where there 
is no motive for laying out capital on its improvement, and 
where no order of human beings is to be found between the 
* Government and the labouring peasant?’ (p. 169.) 

Under these circumstances, it would certainly be not a little 
rash to speculate upon the probable future revenue to be drawn 
from India. Mr Tucker says it may be relied upon generally 
as a firm and legitimate resource. And we are inclined to 
think that he is right, provided those reforms, which are so ob- 
viously necessary, are adopted. Whatever modifications may 
be made in the assessment imposed on Bengal, we hold it to be 
indispensable that the ryotwar system, as at present established 
in Madras, should be altogether changed. We must either 
make the ryots the proprietors of the soil, under payment 
of a moderate quit-rent to Government, or we must let the land 
to them for a period of years certain, at such a reduced rent as 
they may be able to pay without difficulty. Under either of these 
systems industry would revive, and the peasantry would be- 
come attached to Government. But so long as we compel the 
ryots to cultivate land that is over assessed—so long, in short, 
as we compel them to raise crops, not for their own advantage, 
but for the exclusive advantage of Government and the host 
of harpies it is obliged to employ, so long will the scourge of 
universal poverty continue to afflict the country; so long will 
the benevolent intentions of the Company be frustrated ; and 
their Government be looked upon as the prolific source of In- 
dian degradation and misery. 


vonaennn a 


But notwithstanding the Company’s government has been 
thus unsuccessful in providing for the prosperity of the natives, 
we see no reason to suppose that their condition would have 
been in any degree improved, had the Company been aunihi- 
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lated in 1784, and the administration of Indian affairs placed 
entirely in the hands of Ministers. ‘The Company’s measures 
have all been sanctioned by Government; and how different 
soever they may have proved in their effects, they were honestl 

intended to promote the welfare of the natives. We have no hesi- 
tation indeed in subscribing to Mr Mill’s statement, ‘ that there 
‘ is no government which has on all occasions shown so much 
‘ of a disposition to make sacrifices of its own interests to the in- 
* terests of the people whom it governed, and which has in fact 
‘ made so many and important sacrifices, as the East India 
‘ Company.’ Whether, therefore, India would gain any thing 
by the abolition of the Company’s territorial rights and juris- 
diction, is a point respecting which there is very great room 
for doubt. But that India and Great Britain would each gain 
a great deal, and the Company lose very little, by the abolition 
of her commercial monopoly, may, we think, be very easily 
shown. It would be difficult to exaggerate the loss that this 
monopoly has occasioned to the commerce of the empire. We 
take for granted that the Company have conducted their affairs 
as well as any similar association, placed under the same 
circumstances, could have done. But whatever may be the 
Company’s merits, its affairs must, of necessity, be conducted, 
like those of all other great companies, according to a system 
of routine, and with an abundant alloy of carelessness and a- 
buse. It is indeed quite visionary to suppose, that the servants 
of such bodies can have the same powerful motives to exert all 
their energies, or to conduct the business intrusted to their 
charge, in the same frugal and parsimonious manner as private 
individuals, trading on their own account, and reaping all the 
advantages of superior industry, economy and enterprise. 
Branches of commerce, productive only of loss, when managed 
by the former, have, in innumerable instances, become extremely 
lucrative the moment they were placed in the hands of the lat- 
ter. Monopoly has always been, and must ever continue to be, 
the parent of indolence and profusion. ‘ By the establish- 
‘ ment,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ of the commercial monopoly of the 
‘ East India Company, the other subjects of the State are tax- 
‘ ed very absurdly in two different ways; first, by the high 
‘ price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could 
* buy much cheaper; * and, secondly, by their total exclusion 


* The effect that the partial opening of the trade in 1815 had on the 
prices of mace and nutmegs, may be referred to in proof of this statement. 
The average price of mace during the three years ending with 1815, was 
14s. 45d. per lib.; and its price during the three years ending with 1823, 
was 5s. ld. Nutmegs during the three years ending with 1814, sold at 
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* from a branch of business, which it might both be convenient 
and profitable for many of them to carry on. It is for the 
most worthless of all purposes too that they are taxed in this 
manner. It is merely to enable the Company to support the 
negligence, profusion, and malversation of their servants, 
whose disorderly conduct seldom allows the dividend to ex- 
ceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which are altogether 
* free, and frequently sinks it much lower.’ 

In point of fact, however, it seems to be exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether the East India Company have, during the last 
thirty or forty years, actually realized any profit by their traf- 
fic with India, exclusive of China. Mr Rickards, + who has bad 
the very best opportunities of forming a correct opinion upon 
such subjects, and to whose authority upon all that respects 
India the greatest deference is due, made an elaborate and care~ 
ful analysis of the vast mass of accounts laid by the East India 
Company before Parliament in. 1813; and the results deduced 
by him from this investigation, are as follows; viz. * First, 
* that including the payment of the dividends, the Company 
© had sustained a loss on the whole of their commercial concerns dur- 
ing the period reviewed.’ (Irom 1793 to 1815.) * Second, that 
owing to this loss, the dividends could not have beer paid in 
any one year without the aid of taxes. And, third, that the 
revenues of India during this period, were fully equal to the 
payment of all the expenses chargeable thereon, or what are 
commonly termed political charges, consequently that the in- 
crease of debt at home and abroad is to be ascribed wholly 't0 THE 
LOSSES OCCASIONED BY THE CoMPANY’S COMMERCE !’ (Speeches 
of Robert Rickards, E:sq. Appendix, p. 158.) 

The statements and admissions of the Directors go far to 
confirm the accuracy of the view which Mr Rickards has taken 
of the result of the Company’s commercial transactions. They 
talk ‘ of being enabled to show with precision, the eatent of the 
¢ pecuniary sacrifices to which they submit, in order to extend the 
© consumption of British staples.’ (Fourth Report, Appendix.) 
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11s. 33d. per lib.; and during the three years ending with 1823, they 
sold at 2s. 1ld.! Were the tea trade thrown open, we have no doubt 
the fall of price would be equally considerable. 

+ Mr R. filled some very high stations in India ; and has been, since 
his return to England, at the head of one of the first East India Houses 
in London. ‘The analysis referred to is subjoined to Mr Rickards’ 
Speeches in the House of Commons, on the affairs of India—a work 
that ought to be carefully studied by every one who wishes to form a 
correct estimate of the effects of the Company’s commercial monopoly. 
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And Mr Tucker admits, that ‘ the exports to India and China 
never produced a profit generally, or for a continuance. ‘The 
trade was resorted to, and persevered in, upon a variety of 
mixed considerations, partly to supply a remittance to the 
East, where, until lately, we required funds for the purchase 
of return cargoes; partly to supply the Chinese and our Indian 
subjects with articles which they could not obtain through o- 
ther channels, while the exclusive trade was vested in the 
Company; partly to occupy tonnage, which would otherwise 
have been unproductive ; but chiefly to benefit the manufactur- 
ing and other interests of this country, by introducing and 
circulating our fabrics, and the products of our mines, through- 
out the wide regions which were accessible to our enterprise. ’ 

191.) 

But the trade from India, excluding the tea trade, does not 
seem to have been more productive than the trade to India. 
Mr Tucker acknowledges that ‘ it has long been matter of doubt 
‘ whether the Company's trade from India has been attended with a 
‘ profit.’ (192.) Mr Rickards, however, shows that there is 
really no doubt whatever on the subject, and that it has always 
been attended with a heavy loss. ‘ Much,’ says he, * has been 
* said and written, on the extravagant waste and heedless man- 
agement of joint stock companies. The accounts now examin- 
ed show the total absence of that feeling of private interest, 
which serves to animate and support individuals in their un- 
dertakings. A gross profit of 100 per cent. on the sale of the Com- 
pany’s imports is unable to cover the charges and losses sustained 
in bringing these goods to the London market. What might not 
skill and economy in private merchants have realized, with 
only one half of that gross profit on the teas, nankeens, silk, 
and piece-goods which have chiefly entered into the Com- 

any’s sales? ‘That individuals might have prospered with 
only half that profit which leaves the Company overwhelmed 
with debt, is not the only part of this question that ought to 
be considered. Ifthe goods thus brought to market are so 
much dearer than they would otherwise be, the consumption, 
and, consequently, the trade of the country, must be propor- 
tionally restricted. Without a check on the present system, 
there is no hope that, under any modification of the Com- 
pany’s trade, which has yet been suggested, they will be able 
to pay their dividends, except by extraneous aid from the 

revenues of India, or by loans.’—(Mr Rickards’s Speeches, p. 

216.) 

It was not to be expected that a trade carried on, as Mr 

Tucker states, partly to gratify the Chinese and Hindoos, part- 
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ly to provide employment for ships that would otherwise have 
been lying idle, and partly for the patriotic purpose of forcing 
an additional market for the products of British industry, 
should be prosecuted to any considerable extent. And the 
truth is, however much it may be at variance with the popular 
ideas respecting the magnitude and importance of the trade 
with India, that until 1815, it was hardly of as much importance 
as the trade with Guernsey and the Isle of Man. It appears 
from papers laid before the House of Commons, that the ag- 
gregate value of all sorts of merchandize exported from this 
country to India, exclusive of the exports to China, did not 
amount, previously to the renewal of the charter in 1813, to 
one million a year! and the shipping employed, both in the out 
and home voyages, did not amount to 40,000 tons. Such was 
the pitiful extent of our commerce with a country filled with 
100 millions of industrious inhabitants: and even this stunted 
and petty trade was not productive of advantage, but of loss 
to those by whom it was carried on. Can any more con- 
vincing proof be — of the paralyzing effects of monopoly, 
of its tendency to choke up what would otherwise be the most 
productive channels of commerce, and to fetter and restrict 
the mutually beneficial intercourse that would otherwise take 
place among nations ? 

Such was the state of the traffic between India and England 
when the proposal for renewing the Company’s charter came 
to be discussed in 1813. It is difficult to form any clear idea 
of the grounds on which the Company resisted the opening of 
the trade to Hindostan. ‘That trade had never been produc- 
tive of the smallest profit to them; but on the contrary, it had 
occasioned them a loss of several millions. Under these cir- 
cumstances it might have been supposed that they would glad- 
ly have availed themselves of the first opportunity of getting 
rid of so unprosperous a concern. But instead of this, they 
struggled as hard for the monopoly as if it had really been 
a means of putting large sums into their pockets. And unfor- 
tunately for their own, as well as the public interests, though 
they had not influence enough to get private traders entire- 
ly excluded from India, they succeeded in getting them sub- 
jected to many oppressive and vexatious restrictions. It was 
enacted, for example, that no individual should be allowed to 
go out to India, either to reside permanently, or for the casual 
purpose of a commercial voyage, without the Company’s per- 
mission—a permission which is not always obtained when ask- 
ed for, and which is uniformly given as a matter of special fa- 
sour. ‘This restriction seems the more inexpedient and useless, 
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as foreigners are, in most instances, allowed to repair at plea- 
sure, and without a single question being put to them, to any 
part of the British Indian dominions. But this was not the 
only restriction of which the private traders had to complain. 
They were not allowed to fit out vessels of less than 350 tons 
burden ; * and they were only permitted to carry on a direct 
traffic with the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
and the port of Penang; being entirely excluded, unless by the 
express permission of the Company, or the Board of Controul, from 
the internal or carrying trade of India, and from the China trade. 
And yet, in despite of all these disadvantages and drawbacks, 
and in despite too of the sinister auguries indulged in by most 
of the Company’s servants, such is the superior force and en- 
ergy of individual enterprise, as compared with dull, sluggish 
monopoly, that the private traders have nearly beat the East 
India Company out of the field, and have more than quintupled 
our exports to India. 

In the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Foreign Trade of the country, printed in May 182], it is 
stated, that ‘ The greatly increased consumption of British goods in 
the East, since the commencement of the free trade, cannot be ac- 
counted for by the demand of European residents, the num- 
ber of whom does not materially vary; and it appears to 
have been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general 
use of the natives: ‘That of the cotton manufactures of this 
country alone is stated, since the first opening of the trade, to 
have been augmented from four to five fold (it has now been 
augmented in a tenfold proportion.) The value of the mer- 
chandise exported from Great Britain to India, which amount- 
ed in 1814 to 870,177/., amounted in 1819 to 3,052,'7412.; 
‘ and although the market appears then to have been so far 
* overstocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one half in 
the exports of the following year, that diminution appears to 
have taken place more in the articles intended for the con- 
sumption of the Europeans than of natives; and the trade is 
now stated to the Committee, by the best informed persons, to 
be reviving. When the amount of population, and the extent 
of the country over which the consumption of these articles is 
spread, are considered, it is obvious that any facility which can, 
consistently with the political interests and security of the 
Company’s dominions, be given to the private trader, for the 
distribution of his exports, by increasing the number of ports 
at which he may have the option of touching in pursuit of a 
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* This restriction has since been modified. 
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* market, cannot fail to promote a more ready and extensive 
* demand.’ 

Mr Moreau gives the following statement of the total value 
of the merchandise exported by the free traders from Great 
Britain to India in the following years, viz. 


1815. 1816. | 1817. 1818. 
L.1,454,728 | L. 1,868,396 | L. 2,708,024 | L.3,052,741 
1819. 1820. | 1821. 1822. 


L.1,650,338 | L. 2,308,681 | L. 2,836,007 | L. 2,867,056 


And the exports for the last three years have, we under- 
stand, been considerably greater. 

But while the private trader was thus, in despite of the most 
formidable obstacles, opening new and extensive markets for 
the sale of British goods, the exports by the East India Com- 
pany have been reduced to a mere trifle. The produce of the 
Company’s sales of British goods in India, which must of course, 
unless the trade has been an extremely losing one, greatly ex- 
ceed the value of the exports, is stated by Mr Tucker to have 
been as follows. 


1817-18 - - L.605,706 
1818-19 - - 727,945 
1819-20 - - 623,918 
1820-21 - - 513,404 
1821-22 - - 677,423 


Under these circumstances, it does appear to us that a negoci- 
ation might be advantageously entered into with the East India 
Company, for the purpose of procuring the emancipation of the 
trade with India from the existing restrictions. We cannot ima- 
gine for a moment that the Company would evince any unreason- 
able tenaciousness of privileges which, while they are of no real 
advantage to them, are productive of great public i injury y- They 
would most certainly be very great gainers by leaving ‘the com- 
merce of India to be conducted w holly by private traders ; ; and 
confining themselves exclusively to the government and admini- 
stration of the country. And were this ‘done, were the nuisance 
of commercial monopoly completely put down, restraints and 
shackles of every sort abolished, and the innumerable markets 
of India opened to the unrestricted competition of the mer- 
chants of Great Britain, it is impossible to doubt that a vast 
addition would be made to the commerce now carried on be- 
tween the two countries. India, as well as England, would 
benefit by the change: And the East India Company would 
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gain by the new spirit of enterprise which the freedom of com- 
merce would do much to generate among their subjects. 

A separation between the sovereign power and the commer- 
cial monopoly of the East India Company would not only pro- 
mote their pecuniary interests, and the commerce of the em- 
pire, but it is indispensably necessary for the sake of what there 
can be no doubt the Company have always had at heart, the 
good government of the people of India. A Company which 
carries a sword in the one hand, and a ledger in the other— 
which maintains armies and retails tea, is a contradiction; and 
if it traded with success, would be a prodigy. The agents of 
such a body stand on a very different footing from private 
traders. A private adventurer is compelled to be courteous ; 
he must accommodate himself to the habits and wishes of those 
with whom he deals; and must labour to conciliate their fa- 
vour and esteem. Armed with no extrinsic powers, supported 
by no imposing squadrons, and appearing amongst them for 
purely commercial purposes, he excites neither jealousy nor ap- 
prehension; while the advantages derived from his intercourse 
secure him a kind and hospitable reception. Particular acts 
of violence and aggression have doubtless been sometimes 
committed by private traders; but such acts have been, and 
must necessarily continue to be, of very rare occurrence. Each 
private trader is a guarantee for the peaceable conduct of ever 
other private trader. It is for the interest of the whole that 
their commercial pursuits should not be interrupted by the 
violence or misconduct of individuals; and they never fail to 
do all in their power to repress the latter. But it is obvious 
that the servants of a great joint-stock association, like the 
East India Company, must come into the market under the 
influence of very different feelings and interests. Appearing in 
the double and irreconcileable character of soldiers and mer- 
chants, they feel themselves relieved from the necessity of 
treating the natives in a kind and conciliatory manner. Cone 
scious of their power, they must be more than men if they do 
not occasionally place their confidence in force rather than in 
address. Instead of rising to wealth by slow degrees, and by 
the fair and honest exercise of their industry, the agents of 
monopolists have too commonly resorted to more compendious 
processes ; and what is worse, they never fail to identify their 
own arbitrary and unjustifiable proceedings with the honour 
and interest of the nation to which they belong; and pervert 
the power placed in their hands to insure the success of their 
schemes. ‘Their mercantile is uniformly sunk in their mi- 
litary character; and, with various capacity and fluctuating 
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fortune, they generally prosecute the grand object of enrich- 
ing themselves by means of extortion, instead of fair legitimate 
profits. 

In India, a commercial resident, with a large establishment 
of servants under him, some of them intended for coercive 
purposes, is stationed in all the considerable towns; and it has 
been stated, and by no less an authority than the Marquis 
Wellesley, that the intimation of a wish JSrom the Companys resi- 
dent is always received as a command by the native manufucturers 
and producers. How then is it possible for the private trader 
to come fairly into competition with persons possessing such 
authority, and often instructed to make their purchases on any 
terms ? Mr Tucker admits, that the Company’s investments in 
India, during the last ten years, may, in some instances, be said to 
have been forced; that is, the goods bought by them, have some- 
times been purchased at a higher price than they would have 
brought in a market frequented only by regular merchants, 
(p. 195.) But the truth is, that it is not in the nature of things 
that ae Company’s purchases can ever be fairly made. The 
natives cannot deal with their agents as they would deal with 
private individuals; and it would be worse than absurd to sup- 
pose, that agents authorized to make purchases on account 
of Government, and to draw on the publie treasury for the 
means of payment, can ever act like individuals, whose for- 
tunes are responsible for their transactions. 

‘ From the influence,’ says Mr Rickards, ¢ of the resident 
‘ on the one hand, and the pecuniary wants of the manufac- 
* turers on the other, it is quite clear, that they may be kept 
in perpetual bondage to the Company’s service. And when 
we thus see the industry of the country subject to the entire 
direction of the ruling authority, supported, for the most 
part, and often irregularly by advances from the public reve- 
nues, and all competition, the soul and essence of commerce, 
far removed from this feeble and delicate fabric, as if its ve- 
ry touch were ruin; who but the most prejudiced can possi- 
bly see or expect prosperity under such a system? It is 
completely subversive of every principle, on which both ex- 
perience and theory would teach us to found any rational 
hope of public good. ’ 

It is almost unnecessary to allude to the hackneyed argument 
in favour of the East India Company continuing to act in a 
mercantile capacity, that otherwise they would not be able to 
realize the surplus revenues of India in England. Every one 
must see the absurdity of such a statement. Cannot the same 
means, which served to remit the immense sums that Great 
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Britain expended on the Continent during the late war, suffice 
to remit a few hundred thousand pounds from India? When 
the Indian Government get a surplus to remit to England, let 
them go into the Exchange in Calcutta, and buy bills on Lon- 
don for the amount. This is what Mr Baring or Mr Roths- 
child would do, if they had a sum at Calcutta, which they wish- 
ed to make available in England. And if the Company do 
this, and abstain from having any thing whatever to do with 
commercial transactions, it is certain that they will realize a 
revenue of a million in London, with infinitely less trouble and 
expense than they now incur to realize 100,000/. 

We do therefore hope that, in so far at least as the trade 
of India, exclusive of the China trade,* is concerned, the 
Company will see the policy of relinquishing it entirely; of 
dismissing their commercial residents ; and throwing the mar- 
kets of Hindostan open to the unfettered and unopposed 
competition of private traders. We entertain, as we stated be- 
fore, very great doubts, whether the public would gain any 
thing by the abolition of the Company’s territorial rights and 
privileges ; but we think we have proved beyond all controver- 
sy, that they would gain a great deal by the abolition of the 
Company’s commercial privileges ; and as the Company would 
lose nothing by giving them up, we are at a loss to conceive 
the grounds on which they could resist coming to a satisfactory 
arrangement with Government on this subject. A well timed 
concession may be of great use to them. Should they grasp 
at too much, they may lose all. If they will not be sovereigns, 
without also being hucksters, ry may probably find, when 
too late, that they have sacrificed the substance to the shadow, 
and that the year 1833 is destined to be the term of their exist- 
ence. 

The extent to which the private trade to India has already 
been carried, and the statements of all the commercial men 
who are acquainted with the country, show that there is no- 
thing either in the habits or institutions of the natives, to pre- 
vent the indefinite increase of the consumption of British and 
other European produce. But, besides the Company’s exclu- 
sive privileges, the high discriminating duties laid on many spe- 
cies of East India produce, form a serious obstacle to the ex- 





* We have purposely abstained from mixing up the question of the 
China trade with that of India; but it is a subject of which we shall not 
lose sight. Mr Tucker has totally failed in his attempt to repel the 
statement we made in No. 78, with respect to the effect of the Com- 
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tension of the trade with India. The extra duty on East In- 
dia coffee, and the excess of 10s. a ewt. of duty laid on East 
India sugar over that which is laid on sugar from the West 
India islands, are, in effect, bounties which force the consump- 
tion of the latter in preference to the former. But the permis- 
sion recently granted to import India cotton goods on paying 
a duty of ten, and India silk goods on paying a duty of thirty 
per cent. ad valorem, may, we hope, be hailed as the pledge of 
a return to a better system; and we trust the time is not far dis- 
tant, when the products of all the dependencies of the empire 
will be admitted to the British market on the same terms. 

Before closing this article, we may observe, that those who 
are in the habit of exaggerating the extent of the benefits we 
derive from India, contend that the remittances to England, 
on account of private individuals returning from India, and 
which may perhaps be taken on a high average, at from 
1,500,000/. to 2,000,000/. a year, ought to be set down without 
deduction to the credit of India. But this is an evident error. 
It is obvious, that we must set against these remittances the 
heavy expense attending the education and outfit of al/ the young 
men who are destined for the Company’s service, not one-third 
of whom ever return with fortunes to this country ; and it must 
also be borne in mind, that though Englishmen had been pre- 
vented from acting as judges and revenue-officers in Hindostan, 
it does not follow, that they might not have employed their ta- 
lents as advantageously in other situations. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more erroneous, than to affirm that the remittances from 
India, on account of individuals, are so much clear gain to 
this country; and though we do not go quite so far as those 
who contend, that they are more than balanced by the 
charges that ought to be set against them, yet it is plain, that 
they must, in consequence, be very greatly reduced ; and that 
they can only form an almost imperceptible item in the revenue 
of such a country as England. 





Art. V. A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army at 
Washington and New Orleans, under Generals Ross, Pakenham 
and Lambert, in the years 1814 and 1815; with some Account 
of the Countries Visited. By the Aurnor of * The Subaltern.’ 
London. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1826. 
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tish troops in America, during the years 1814 and 1815, when 
peace was restored in Europe by the overthrow of Bonaparte, 
and when the Ministers of Great Britain determined to assail, 
both by sea and land, their only remaining enemy, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. No serious invasion of America was of 
course contemplated. It was only intended to spread alatm 
along her coasts; and, by ravaging detached spots, and me- 
nacing many points of her territory, to do all the mischief, 
and occasion all the expense possible. With this view, a con- 
siderable armament was sent out, to which the author of the 
narrative before us was attached ; and he has certainly given a 
lively and interesting account of the operations which followed. 
He seems to be an acute and attentive observer, and he de- 
scribes the scenes and feelings which belong to a soldier’s life, 
with peculiar clearness and force. It is those touches of in- 
dividual feeling, indeed, which mingle with his narrative, that 
give it its chief interest, and distinguish it from a mere pro- 
fessional detail of military transactions. War, from its very 
nature, places those engaged in it in situations of extraor- 
dinary interest; its hardships, its perils and its vicissitudes, 
produce the most intense excitement; and such characteristic 
sketches, therefore, of its eventful scenes, as give to men of 
peace a glimpse of the interior economy and manners of a 
camp, are far more acceptable than a dry, scientific account of 
plans, movements, and results. In this respect, the present work, 
we think, has very considerable merit. We must add, how- 
ever, that the writer appears to have a great dislike to the 
Americans, which breaks out occasionally in little anecdotes to 
their prejudice, or illiberal constructions of their conduct. He 
stigmatizes them generally as remarkable for low cunning; and 
in illustration of this charge, he very soon tells a story of two 
Americans, who, having taken arms in defence of their country, 
and being surrounded and made prisoners, endeavoured, by 
false pretences, to deceive the British and procure their re- 
lease. Thus a clever, though unsuccessful ruse de guerre, which, 
if it had been practised by a British soldier, would probably 
have been commended as a masterpiece of coolness and pre- 
sence of mind, is low cunning in the Americans; and thus it 
is, that national prejudices, working with such slight materials, 
raises up general imputations against a whole people. It is 
but fair, however, to state, that those antipathies do not seem 
to have affected his narrative of military operations, which is 
really distinguished throughout by a tone of great calmness, im- 
partiality, and candour. 

It was on the termination of the Peninsular war that our 
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author was sent with his regiment to encounter new dangers 
in America. The troops embarked from the Garonne, under 
the command of General Ross; and in the course of their 
voyage to the Chesapeake, where they arrived about the end 
of August, they were joined by reinforcements, which increased 
their numbers to between 4000 and 5000 effective men. This 
petty army, formidable only from its courage and discipline, 
it was proposed to disembark for offensive operations on the 
American coast. The troops were accordingly landed on the 
19th, on the shores of the Patuxent, to the amount, including 
sailors, of 4500 men. After three or four days march along the 
banks of the river, and passing through the towns of Notting- 
ham and Marlborough, which were entirely deserted, they 
came in sight of the enemy’s army, occupying a strong and 
commanding position on the brow of a hill, having in their 
front the little town of Bladensburg, and a branch of the Poto- 
mac, over which was thrown a bridge; and on the right bank 
of which, nearest the American army, was a large stripe of 
larch and willow trees, filled with riflemen. The American 
army, computed at double the number of the English, was 
drawn up in three lines, protected by twenty pieces of artillery. 
Two heavy guns commanded the bridge over which their ene- 
my had to advance, and four more, two on each side of the 
road, swept partly in that direction, and partly down the whole 
slope, into the streets of Bladensburg. ‘The British advanced 
without dismay, on the formidable position of the Americans, 
which they carried, though with the loss of not less than 500 men. 

When we consider that, in this action, inexperienced levies 
were opposed to veteran troops, no other result could be ra- 
tionally anticipated. ‘The Americans took a commanding po- 
sition. They wisely declined the close and fatal onset of the 
disciplined band to which they were opposed. The veterans, 
on the other hand, were eager for close action; and thus ac- 
cordingly the battle was decided, the Americans giving way at 
all points as their enemies advanced. ‘The situation of the Bri- 
tish was not, however, free from danger. ‘They were few in 
number, and in the attack they were fearfully exposed. On 
the bridge, which was necessarily covered with the advancing 
troops, a whole company was swept down by the first discharge 
from the American batteries. ‘The succeeding discharges were 
fortunately levelled with less precision, otherwise the loss would 
have been more severe, and the event more doubtiul. The 
rifle, that formidable weapon, was peculiarly fatal. The troops 
were galled by the fire from the riflemen stationed in the wood ; 
and it was over their dead and dying companions that the Bri- 
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tish made their way across the bridge. The retreat of the ene- 
my was also accomplished under a murderous fire from clouds 
of riflemen, by which numbers fell both of officers and men. 
The author considers it as a capital fault, that in place of 
examining the river, for a ford by which the troops might have 

passed, they were hurried into action in the face of a power- 

ful battery, and against the very centre of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. 

The capture of Washington was the fruit of this victory; 
and we have a full detail of the destruction which followed, 
and of the alarm among the inhabitants. These scenes are, 
as usual, well and forcibly described. ‘The miserable jokes, 
however, and hearsay stories about President Maddison, gene- 
rally turning on his want of courage, might well have “been 
spared. In. returning to re-embark, the army passed the late 
field of battle, still covered with the slain. ‘This spectacle, in 
spite of our author’s military feelings, gives occasion to the 
following solemn reflections. 

‘ By the time we reached the ground where yesterday’s battle had 
been fought, the moon rose, and exhibited a spectacle by no means 
enlivening. ‘The dead were still unburied, and lay about in every 
direction, completely naked. They had been stripped even of their 
shirts, and having been exposed in this state to the violent rain in 
the morning, they appeared to be bleached to a most unnatural de- 
gree of whitness. The heat and rain together, had likewise affected 
them in a different manner; and the smell which arose upon the 
night air, was horrible. 

‘ There is something, in such a scene as this, extremely humbling, 
and repugnant to the feelings of human nature. During the agita- 
tion of a battle, it is nothing to see men fall in hundreds by your 
side. You may look at them, perhaps, for an instant, but you do so 
almost without being yourself aware of it, so completely are your 
thoughts carried away by the excitation of the moment, and the 
shouts of your companions. But when you come to view the dead 
in an hour of calmness, stripped as they generally are, you cannot 
help remembering how frail may have been the covering which sav- 
ed yourself from being the loathsome thing on which you are now 
gazing. For myself, I confess that these reflections rose within my 
mind on the present occasion ; and if any one should say, that, simi- 
larly situated, they would not rise in his, I should give him no credit 
for a superior degree of courage, but might perhaps be inclined to 
despise ‘him for his want of the common feelings of a reasonable 
being.’ pp. 141, 142. 

The next object of attack was Baltimore; within about 14 
or 15 miles of which it was resolved again to disembark the 
troops. ‘The inhabitants are described as in a state of univers 
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sal consternation while they watched the movements of the 
fleet. ‘The night previous to their landing the troops slept in 
their clothes, that they might be ready to start at a moment’s 
warning. The agitation of the mind, in such a situation, is 
well described in the following passage. 

‘ There was something in this state of preparation at once solemn 
and exciting. That we should obtain possession of a place so im- 
portant as Baltimore, without fighting, was not to be expected ; and, 
therefore, this arming, and this bustle seemed, in fact, to be the pre- 
lude toa battle. But no man, of the smallest reflection, can look 
forward to the chance of a sudden and violent death, without ex- 
periencing sensations very different from those which he experiences 
under any other circumstances. When the battle has fairly begun, 
I may say with truth that the feelings of those engaged are delight- 
ful; because they are, in fact, so many gamblers playing for the 
highest stake that can be offered. But the stir and noise of equip- 
ping, and then the calmness and stillness of expectation, these are 
the things which force a man to think. On the other hand, the war- 
like appearance of every thing about you, the careless faces and rude 
jokes of the private soldiers, and something within yourself, which I 
can compare to nothing more nearly than the mirth which criminals 
are said somctimes to experience and to express previous to their 
execution; all these combine to give you a degree of false hilarity, 
I had almost said painful, from its very excess. It is an agitation of 
the nerves, such as we may suppose madmen to feel; which you are 
inclined to wish removed, though you are unwilling to admit that it 
is disagreeable.’ pp. 167, 168. 

By seven o’clock in the morning, the British troops, amount- 
ing to 5000 effective men, including 1000 sailors, were safely 
disembarked ; and after being involved in a skirmish with the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, in which the commander in chief, Ge- 
neral Ross, lost his life, they soon found themselves opposed 
to a considerable force, amounting to about 6000 or 7000 men, 
drawn up with some skill, and occupying a strong position, 
flanked on both sides by woods, with a clear range in front for 
the fire of the artillery. After some time spent in a distant 
cannonade, the British moved forward to a closer conflict, in 
the most cool and orderly manner, under a dreadful discharge 
from the whole of the enemy’s artillery of grape and cannister 
shot, of old locks, pieces of broken muskets, and every thing 
which they could cram into their guns. ‘They advanced until 
a space of only 20 yards divided the hostile armies, when the 
Americans gave way; and thus we find this battle, like tlie last, 
a striking illustration of the distinction between veteran troops 
and new levies. ‘The author concludes his account of the ac- 
tion, with several anecdotes in favour of the British, and de- 
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rogatory to the American character. His standing reproach 
agairist them, is that of duplicity and cunning; yet the head 
and front of tlieit offending seems to be, that in order to de- 
ceive their enemies, they resorted to some of the ordinary stra- 
tagems of war. 

The subsequent operations of the British army in this quar- 
ter may be shortly related. In advancing on Baltimore, they 
came in sight of the main American army, amounting to 
20,000 men, strongly entrenched on a ridge of hills, with a 
numerous artillery. Not judging it prudent to attack this po- 
sition, the army was ordered to retreat; and being safely re- 
embarked, arrived at Port Royal in Jamaica in the beginning 
of November. 

The British Ministers being resolved to persevere in car 
rying war into the American territory, a new and more formi- 
dable armament was fitted out against New Orleans, the capi- 
tal of Louisiana. This expedition, whether we consider the 
natural difficulties of the enterprise, the exemplary patience 
and fortitude of the troops under the severe trials to which 
they were exposed; the talent and ready sagacity with which 
resources were still devised to meet each new difficulty; or, 
finally, the consummate skill with which the naval and mili- 
tary means were combined, affords ample matter for interest- 
ing description, as well as for study and speculation. The 
town of New Orleans, as our readers are no doubt aware, is 
situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, about 100 miles 
from its mouth, in a country which is periodically inundated 
by this vast river and its tributary streams. In this track of 
level ground, which, at New Orleans, is 80 miles broad, the 
overflowing waters form innumerable rivers, canals, lakes, and 
swamps, which render all communication imposssible, except 
by water. The canals, and rivers, however, are skirted b 
small strips of fertile land, from one to two miles bread, 
which rise above the level of the inundation; and it is on one 
of these that the town of New Orleans is built, having on the 
west the river, while on the east, the strip of high ground is 
bounded for six or eight miles by an impassable swamp, and 
afterwards by the shallow lake Pontchartrain, from twelve to 
six feet deep, which communicates, through lake Borgne, with 
the sea. Such being the situation, its means of defence re- 
quire little explanation. It cannot be approached by the river, 
owing to the rapidity of the stream and its winding course; 
while its navigation is further defended by impregnable forts 
constructed amid the swamps. A hostile army can only, 
therefore, land from the lake, the banks of which being one 
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continued swamp which would scarcely bear infantry, far less 
artillery, it is only at the two points or creeks of St John and 
Catiline, running through the swamp, that a disembarkation 
can be effected.—But the invaders land only to encounter new 
difficulties.. The ground on which they arrive is a dead flat, 
without one particle either of wood or of broken ground to 
conceal or protect their movements. It is from one to three 
miles broad, and may, in the course of two or three days, be 
covered with entrenchments ; which being secured on the right 
by the river, and on the left by the morass, can only be carried 
by an attack in front; while the assailants may be galled by a 
he and deadly cannonade from armed vessels on the river, 
or from batteries on the opposite shore. 

Of all these dangers the conductors of the present expedi- 
tion, Sir A. Cochrane and General Keane, were fully aware; 
but, trusting to the secrecy of their operations, they resolved 
to effect a landing on the shores of the lake, and to advance 
on New Orleans before any preparations could be made for its 
defence. In carrying their plans into effect, they encountered 
incredible difficulties. 1st, They had a desperate battle to 
fight, for the free navigation of the lake, with an American 
flotilla, which was fitted out for its defence, and which was at- 
tacked and taken by 50 British boats. 2d, They had all the 
troops to transport, in open boats, to a small desert island 
about 30 miles distant, called Pine Island, where, without either 
food, fuel, or shelter of any sort, they were exposed to a pelt- 
ing rain during the day, and to chilling frosts during the night. 
From this island, where the whole British army was assembled 
on the 21st January, they had to cross in open boats to the Ame- 
rican shore, a distance of 80 miles, and to disembark at the 
creek, or Bay de Catiline. Not being able, for want of boats, 
to transport above one third of their force at once, they had 
to land in divisions, and were thus exposed to an attack in de- 
tail. The first division, however, consisting of 1600 men, 
succeeded, under all these difficulties, in effecting a landing, 
having surprised and taken the American sentinels fast asleep. 

It was resolved, at first, to remain concealed until they were 
joined by the other divisions of their force. But the general, 
deceived by the accounts of deserters, who represented the peo- 
ple as favourably disposed towards the British, and that they 
had only to show themselves to insure submission, advanced 
into the open country ; and having reached the main road which 
leads directly to Orleans, ordered the troops to encamp about 
noon, on a spot of ground near the Mississippi. No enemy 
being near, they began to light fires, and to make themselves 
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comfortable. Spreading themselves over the country, they 
entered every house, bringing away hams, fowls, and wines of 
various descriptions, which being shared equally, all fared 
well. It was now about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
all was quiet. The troops, having finished their meal, lay 
stretched beside their fires, or refreshed themselves by bath- 
ing in the river; and, with the exception of a slight alarm, 

which soon subsided, every thing bore the appearance of 
tranquillity, and held out to the wearied soldier the prospect 
of at least one night’s repose. But this deceitful calm was of 
short duration. The Americans were watching every motion 

of the invading troops; they were fully aware of their exact 

strength and pusition ; and they were preparing a desperate at- 

tack on their divided force, both by land and water. The day 

went down in apparent quiet and security; but the night was 

destined to usher in the most tragical and bloody scenes. The 

first attack on the British was by an American schooner, which 

took its station on the Mississippi, exactly opposite their en- 

campment. We have, in the narrative before us, a most inte- 

resting description of this formidable and unexpected attack. 

‘In this manner the day passed without any farther alarm; and 
darkness having set in, the fires were made to blaze with increased 
splendour, our evening meal was eat, and we prepared to sleep. But 
about half-past seven o'clock, the attention of several individuals 
was drawn to a large vessel, which seemed to be stealing up the ri- 
ver till she came opposite to our camp; when her anchor was drope- 
ped, and her sails leisurely furled. At first we were doubtful whe- 
ther she might not be one of our own cruisers which had passed the 
port unobserved, and had arrived to render her assistance in our 
future operations. To satisfy this doubt, she was repeatedly hail- 
ed, but returned no answer ; when an alarm spreading through the 
bivouac, all thought of sleep was laid aside. Several musket-shots 
were now fired at her with the design of exacting a reply, of which 
no notice was taken ; till at length having fastened all her sails, and 
swung her broadside towards us, we could distinctly hear some one 
cry out in a commanding voice, ‘ Give them this for the honour of 
America.’ The words were instantly followed by the flashes of her 
guns, and a deadly shower of grape swept down numbers in the 
camp.’ pp. 283-284. 

Against this dreadful fire, the British, being without any 
kind of artillery, had nothing to oppose; and they were forced, 
therefore, to seek shelter from the storm of iron hail which 
flew thick around them, under the dike or embankment of the 
Mississippi. Here they remained listening in painful silence to 
the pattering of the grape-shot among their huts, and to the 
shrieks and groans of those who lay wounded beside them. 
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Even this miserable shelter they were not permitted long to en- 
joy. The night was now as dark as pitch; the fires, beat a- 
bout by the enemy’s shot, began to burn red and dull, and, ex- 
cept where the flashes of the guns cast a momentary glare, not 
an object could be distinguished at the distance of a yard. In 
this helpless state, the British lay for upwards of an hour, 
when a straggling fire of musketry was heard in front. It was 
doubtful at first from what cause this proceeded ; but the mat- 
ter was soon put beyond all doubt. ‘ The dropping fire’ (we 
are told) ‘ having paused for a few moments, was succeeded by 
* a fearful yell, and the heavens were illuminated on all sides 
* by a semicircular blaze of musketry.’ It was now clear, that 
the British were surrounded by a superior force, and that they 
must either surrender or beat off the enemy. A deadly com- 
bat accordingly ensued, in which, from the darkness and con- 
fusion, it was scarcely possible to distinguish friends from foes. 
All order and discipline was lost; and each officer, as he was 
able to collect twenty or thirty men, advanced into the middle 
of the enemy, where ‘ the battle was fought’ (says our author) 
* hand to hand, bayonet to bayonet, and sword to sword, with 
* all the tumult and ferocity of one of Homer’s combats.’ In 
the end, the Americans were repulsed after a long and obsti- 
nate contest, which cost the victors 500 men, among whom 
were many of their finest soldiers and bravest officers. 

As soon as day-light began to appear, the wearied troops 
were again forced to seek the shelter of the bank from the fire 
of the vessel on the river. Here, while they lay for hours 
worn out with fatigue, and shivering in the cold air of a frosty 
morning, the writer of this narrative stole away, with two or 
three men, to find out and bury the body of a friend, who was 
among the slain. ‘The field of battle, over which he wandered 
for this purpose, presented everywhere the most shocking spec- 
tacles. Friends and foes lay together in groups of four or six ; 
they had received their death-wounds from the bayonet or the 
sabre, and, in many cases, from heavy blows, and with the butt- 
ends of muskets. Hence they were not only disfigured by 
frightful wounds, but their very countenances exhibited the 
most savage and ghastly expressions. So close had been the 
strife, that, in one or two places, an English and an American 
soldier might be seen with the bayonet of each fastened in the 
other’s body. Having found the object of which he was in 
search, we have the following touching account of the obsequies 
of this unfortunate soldier. Amid the horrors of war, it is 
pleasing to find such redeeming traits of tenderness and huma- 
nity. 
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‘ Having searched for some time in vain, I at length discovered 
my friend lying behind a bundle of reeds, where, during the action, 
we had separated ; and shot through the temples by a rifle bullet so 
remarkably small, as scarcely to leave any traces of its progress, I 
am well aware that this is no fit place to introduce the working of 
my own personal feelings, but he was my friend, and such a friend as 
few men are happy enough to possess. We had known and loved 
each other for years; our regard had been cemented by a long par- 
ticipation in the same hardships and dangers ; and it cannot there- 
fore surprise, if even now I pay that tribute to his worth and our 
friendship, which, however unavailing it may be, they both deserve. 

* When in the act of looking for him, I had flattered myself that I 
should be able to bear his loss with something like philosophy, but 
when I beheld him pale and bloody, I found all my resolution eva- 
porate. I threw myself on the ground beside him, and wept like a 
child. But this was no time for the indulgence of useless sorrow. 
Like the royal bard, I knew that I should go to him, but he could 
not return to me, and I could not tell whether an hour would pass 
before my summons would arrive. Lifting him, therefore, upon a 
cart, I had him carried down to head-quarter house, now converted 
into an hospital, and having dug for him a grave at the bottom of the 
garden, I laid him there as a soldier should be laid, arrayed, not in 
a shroud, but in his uniform. Even the very privates, whom I 
brought with me to assist at his funeral, mingled their tears with 
mine ; nor are many so fortunate as to return to the parent dust more 
deeply or more sincerely lamented.’ pp. 294-295. 

Returning from the performance of this melancholy duty, 
our author visited the hospital, and he gives a most heart-rend- 
ing description of the situation of the wounded. Every room 
in the house (he mentions) was crowded with mangled wretches 
in the most excruciating agonies. ‘ Prayers, groans,’ (he con- 
tinues), ‘ and, I grieve to add, the most horrid exclamations, 
‘ smote upon the ear wherever I turned. Some lay at length 
‘ upon straw, with eyes half-closed, and limbs motionless ;— 
* some endeavoured to start up shrieking with pain, while the 
* wandering eye, and incoherent speech of others, indicated 
* the loss of reason, and usually foretold the approach of 
* death.’ We will not shock the humanity of our readers by 
entering farther into these details. Yet they are not without 
their use, serving as they do to strip war of its false glory, and 
to present a true picture of its effects. 

The British now found that they had been egregiously de- 
ceived by deserters and spies; that, in place of an easy con- 
quest, they were to meet with the most vigorous opposition, and 
the most determined hostility; and that, so far from a trifling 
affair, more likely, as they were persuaded to fill their pockets 
than to add to their renown, they were already surrounded with 
difficulty and danger. In these circumstances, their drooping 
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spirits were revived by the arrival of Sir Edward Pakenham, 
who was to take the chief command, and General Gibbs, and 
they greeted their officers with a hearty cheer. It being Christ- 
mas day, a number of officers clubbed their little stock of pro- 
visions, and resolved to dine together, in memory of former 
times. ‘There is something extremely characteristic and touch- 
ing in the account of this dinner party of hardy soldiers, thus 
laughing, as it were, at fortune’s frowns, and catching a short 
gleam of social enjoyment even within reach of the enemy’s 
cannon. But it is thus that men are moulded by the habits of 
war, and that a long acquaintance with its bloody business must 
ever give to real soldiers an irresistible superiority over every 
other species of troops. 

Sir Edward Pakenham having, by means of a battery which 
fired red-hot shot, at last destroyed the schooner which had so 
long raked the British position, and forced another larger ves- 
sel which had come to her assistance to withdraw, advanced on 
the 27th with his whole force for the purpose of attacking the 
enemy. The troops, though they had been harassed during 
the whole night by the attacks of riflemen, and had enjoyed no 
sound or refreshing sleep, moved forward nevertheless in a merry 
mood, bandying many rude jests and careless words. After 
marching four or five miles, they came in view of the enemy’s 
army, advantageously posted, their front defended by a canal 
about 40 yards broad, and by breast-works, not yet completed, 
but still formidable. The road was commanded by powerful 
batteries, while the ship, which had escaped with a large flotilla 
of gun-boats, flanked the whole position. It was on the right 
that the enemy was first discovered. On the left his force was 
entirely concealed by a few houses built at a turning of the road, 
and it was only when the troops passed there, and discovered 
the muzzles of the guns pointed towards them, that they were 
aware of their danger. Instantly a deadly fire was opened upon 
them from the batteries and the shipping. Scarce a bullet fell 
short of its mark; but all striking full into the ranks occasioned 
terrible havock. The shrieks of the wounded, we are told, the 
crash of firelocks, and the rapid fall of such as were killed, 
caused at first some little confusion. The British artillery were 
brought up, but they were overpowered by the superiority of 
the enemy’s fire ; and the infantry being checked by the canal, 
of which the depth was not known, the attack was abandoned 
for that day, and the troops unavoidably withdrawn. 

The three succeeding days, namely, the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
December, were spent by the British commander in doubtful 
and anxious deliberation, while the enemy was busily employed 
in strengthening his lines, and in increasing his force. It was 
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at length resolved to attack these works as if they were regular 
fortifications. Heavy batteries were accordingly constructed 
in the night within 300 yards of the American works, and 
opening as the day dawned, spread a temporary dismay through 
the enemy’s camp. ‘The troops were at length rallied, and or- 
der restored, when the American artillery opened with great 
effect; and a number of guns being landed from the flotilla, 
they overwhelmed the British, as before, by the superiority of 
their fire, and compelled them to retreat. 

The troops now began to murmur. They were exposed’ to 
incessant hardships. ‘The enemy’s cannon and mortars played 
both day and night on their camp; which was, besides, expos- 
ed to a deadly fire from the batteries on the opposite shore, so 
that, for the last two nights, no one had closed an eye, except 
such as were cool enough to sleep amid showers of cannon- 
ball. The murmurs of the soldiers were not, that they might 
escape from the dilemma in which they were placed by any 
means. § On the contrary (to use this writer’s expressive 
‘ words) they resembled rather the growling of a chained dog, 
‘ who sees his adversary and cannot reach him. ’ 

The British general was evidently placed in a situation of 
extreme difficulty. To assail the entrenched position of the 
enemy in front, was an enterprise of great peril, and of very 
doubtful issue. Yet he seemed to have no other alternative. 
With the swamp on the right, and the river on the left, it could 
not be turned. It will be remembered how the French army, 
previous to the memorable battle of Wagram, was placed in a 
situation somewhat similar; and by what an admirable device 
Bonaparte avoided the dilemma of attacking in front the Aus- 
trian position, covered as it was by the river, and the most for- 
midable entrenchments, which could not have been stormed 
without imminent hazard, and a great and certain loss. De- 
ceiving the enemy by a false attack in front, he crossed the 
river during the night, by means of moveable bridges made on 
purpose at a different point; and thus turning the position of 
the Austrians, he reduced them to fight on equal terms. But 
Sir Edward Pakenham had no such scope for manoeuvring on 
the narrow spot of ground to which he was confined, In 
order, however, to relieve as far as was possible the disadvan- 
tages of a front attack, he adopted an expedient that was at 
once bold and original. He resolved to dig a canal across the 
neck of land on which the armies were encamped, from the 
Creek de Catiline to the Mississippi; by means of this canal ta 
bring a number of his boats to the river, and transporting part 
of his force across, to attack the enemy’s batteries on the op- 
posite bank; to turn these on his main position on the right 
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of the river, while it was at the same time to be attacked in 
front by the great body of the British force. It is now unne- 
cessary to dwell particularly on the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the failure of this bold and well concerted enterprise. 
Various accidents contributed to obstruct the passage of the 
troops across the river, and to delay the attack on the enemy’s 
batteries beyond the time appointed, which was day-break, while 
the main attack was frustrated by the want of fascines to fill 
up the ditch, and of scaling ladders to mount the parapet, 
which the 44th regiment had neglected to bring into the field. 
Thus delay was occasioned; the assailants being in the mean- 
time exposed to a dreadful fire of musketry and cannon, which 
mowed them down in whole companies. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham was killed. Generals Gibbs and Keane were both borne 
wounded from the field; after which all was confusion and 
dismay, and the troops every where fled in great disorder. 

After this action, an armistice of two days was agreed upon 
for the burial of the dead; and parties of soldiers were imme- 
diately sent out to collect and bury their fallen comrades. The 
writer of this narrative, prompted by curiosity, rode to the 
front, where he saw, within the small compass of 500 yards, 
nearly 1000 bodies in British uniforms, and an American offi- 
cer cuolly smoking a segar and counting the slain. Grieved by 
this humiliating spectacle, he returned to the camp, and he 
gives the following picture of the agitated feelings of the sol- 
diers. 

* But the change of expression, visible there in every countenance, 
no language can pourtray.—Only twenty hours ago, and all was life 
and animation; wherever you went, you wcre enlivened by the sound 
of merriment and raillery ; while the expected attack was mentioned 
in terms indicatiye not only of sanguine hope, but of the most per- 
fect confidence as to its result. Now gloom and discontent every 
where preyailed. Disappointment, griet, and indignation and rage, 
succeeded each other in all bosoms; nay, so completely were the 
troops overwhelmed by a sense of di+grace, that, for a while, thy 
retained their sorrow without so much as hinting at its cause. Nor 
was this dejection occasioned wholly by the consciousness of laurels 
tarnished. The loss of comrades was to the full as afflicting as the 
Joss of honour ; for out of more than 7000 men brought on this side 
into the field, no fewer than 2000 had fallen. Among these were 
two generals (for Gibbs survived his wound but a’ few hours) and 
many officers of courage and ability; besides which hardly an indi- 
vidual survived, who had not to mourn the loss of some particular 
and well-known companion.* pp. 333-334. 

In these unhappy circumstances, General Lambert, on whom 
the command now devolved, wisely resolved on a retreat, which 
was effected with little molestation from the enemy. ‘The troops, 
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after suffering incredible hardships in their march through the 
swamps, were safely embarked on board the transports, and 
finally quitted the American shore. 

Such is war. And such was the issue of this attempt, the 
last, we trust, that ever will be made on the territory of the 
United States with a British force. The writer of the narra- 
tive before us, commenting on this enterprise, dwells on the 
accidental causes of its failure, and generally on the impolicy 
of warring against America with a handful of British troops. 
—Buat what would it avail though we were to send double or 
triple the number; though we were to send 15,000 troops in 
place of 5000—or 30, 000 instead of 10,000? A momentary 
success is all that we could ever expect; and this, too, only 
if we contrived to surprise the Americans. But they are now 
prepared for our reception. We pointed out to them, by 
our last invasion, the vulnerable points of their coast. These 
are now covered by fortifications; and we could scarcely 
even land with safety on any part of the American shore. 
We marvel much that this judicious officer should recommend 
another expedition against New Orleans, when he considers by 
what unlooked-for chance it was that the British even effected 
a landing. Does he again count on the singular good luck of 
surprising the American sentinels asleep at their post, or of 
finding the only point at which a force could land, namely, the 
Creek de Catiline in a defenceless state? It cannot be con- 
cealed, and it ought not to be concealed, that we have not the 
least chance of making any impression on America by a land- 

yar... . . Past experience gives no encouragement to enter- 
prises of this nature; and, it will now be universally admitted, 
we suppose, that we can never have the least chance of being 
joined by any part of the population. In the event of 
quarrel ‘between the two countries, therefore we have no- 
thing to look to but a naval war. The two nations would 
exhaust their blood and treasure in a vain contest for the so- 
vereignty of the seas, and, after years of trouble and vexa- 
tion, “they would probably end where they began. Great 
Britain could scarcely hope, by the mere damage of a naval 

war, to coerce her proud rival into submission. Her fleets 
would no doubt occasion serious loss, and a grievous interruption 
to trade. But these injuries, besides that, they would be reta- 
liated, would only tend to exasperate and inflame a high-spi- 
rited people to fresh exertions; and thus the war would dege- 
nerate into a system of useless vexation, and might be pro- 
tracted for years, without any ground being laid for peace in 
the humiliation of either party: And when we contemplate for 
a moment the misery, loss, and devastation which such a war 
3 
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must produce, is there any event which the friends of freedom 
and humanity would have reason more deeply to deplore? One 
of its first consequences would be to annihilate the trade be- 
tween the two countries, which is of the last importance, not 
merely to the happiness and comfort, but to the subsistence of 
thousands. Great Britain and America are now placed exactly in 
that relation to each other which leads to the largest interchange 
of produce. The one a growing country, having neither labour 
nor capital to cultivate her half-desert territory, is abundantly 
supplied with rude produce, while she is comparatively defi- 
cient in the finished manufactures, which are the produce of la- 
bour and capital. The other, again, rich in capital, and still 
more in the art and industry of her numerous artisans, with a 
well cultivated territory and a crowded population, abounds in 
the finer manufactures. ‘These being exchanged for the rude 
produce of the agricultural country, the one is supplied with 
the fruits of that labour and capital, of which she stands in 
need, while the other finds a ready outlet for the surplus pro- 
duce of her improved industry. A war would destroy this 
most beneficial intercourse, which not only adds to the national 
wealth, but diffuses happiness and comfort through the re- 
motest districts of both countries. In another view also, such 
a war would be a heavy calamity. Great Britain and America 
hold out, each after its own fashion, a great practical example 
of the benefits of a free constitution. ‘They may be consider- 
ed, therefore, as the two standing lights of the political world 
—the two great bulwarks against the inroads of despotism, 
backed as it is by the military array of all the great European 
powers. The voice of freedom may for a time be silenced in 
Europe, by bayonets and cannon; and there are, in its recent 
history, some melancholy examples of its being actually so put 
down. But in Great Britain and America its sacred banner 
is still displayed. ‘Those two countries afford an asylum to the 
persecuted patriot, from whatever land he comes. What a 
spectacle, then, would a vindictive and sanguinary contest be- 
tween those two enlightened nations present to the world ! How 
cheering to despotism to see the resources of freedom squan- 
dered away in destructive wars; and how discouraging, on 
the other hand, to the progress of political improvement! It 
is proper, however, to add, that we have no apprehensions on 
the subject. The rulers of both countries are far too cautious 
and moderate in their views, lightly to put to hazard the bles- 
sings of peace. Ever since the conclusion of the last war, ac- 
cordingly, their policy has been, on the whole, most pacific 
and friendly ; and under its healing influence, past animosities 
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have been gradually dying away in the body of both commu- 
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nities. Situated as they both are, with every great interest in- 
citing them to harmony and peace, we cannot bring ourselves 
to apprehend that any paltry disputes about boundaries or co- 
lonial trade can ever interfere with the good understanding they 
are so loudly called on to maintain—or that two nations, bound 
as they are to each other by the peculiar ties of kindred—by 
similar institutions, laws, manners, and language, can ever de- 
liberately choose to be other than friends. 





Art. VI. 1. Papers relating to Captured Negroes. No. I. 
Tortola Schedules. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 16th March 1825. 

2. Further Papers relating to Captured Negroes. No. II. Sepa- 
rate Report of Joun Doucan, Esq. No. III. Separate Re- 
port of Major Tuomas Moopy. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 16th March 1825. 

3. Second Part of Mason Moopy’s Report. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 24th February 1826. 


T was not till a short time back that we entertained the slight- 
est intention of criticising the speculations of Major Moody. 
We had supposed that they would of course pass in their in- 
fancy to that Limbo which is ordained for Laureate Odes, old 
Court Kalendars, and Sermons printed at the request of con- 
gregations. That a Commissioner should write a dull Report, 
and that the Government should give him a place for it, are 
events by no means so rare as to call for notice. Of late, how- 
ever, we have with great surprise discovered, that the books of 
the Major have been added to the political canon of Downing. 
Street, and that it has become quite a fashion among statesmen 
who are still in their noviciate, to talk about physical causes 
and the philosophy of labour. As the doctrines which, from 
some inexplicable cause, have acquired so much popularity, ap- 
pear to us both false and pernicious, we shall attempt, with as 
much brevity as possible, to expose their absurdity. 

There are stars, it is said, of which the light has not yet 
travelled through the space that separates them from the eye of 
man; and it is possible that the blaze of glory which dazzles 
all the young politicians between Charing-Cross and Westmin- 
ster Hall may not yet have reached our more remote readers. 
In order, therefore, that our remarks on the Report of Major 
Moody may be clearly understood, we shall give a short ac- 
count of the circumstances under which it appeared. 

By the Act which abolished the trade in slaves, the King 
was empowered to make regulations for the employment and 
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support of Negroes, who, under the provisions of that Act, or 
in the course of hostilities with foreign States, might be rescued 
from their kidnappers: Some of the liberated Atricans were, in 
consequence, admitted into the army and the navy. Others 
were bound apprentices in the colonies: and of these last many 
were settled at Tortola. 

In the year 1821, the House of Commons presented an ad- 
dress to the King, requesting that commissioners might be sent 
to ascertain the condition of these people, and to report it to 
the Government. Major Moody was selected for this purpose 
by the Colonial Office. Mr Dougan, a gentleman to whose 
talents and integrity the Major bears the highest testimony, was 
joined with him in the commission. But Mr Dougan, what- 
ever his good qualities niay have been, was under the influ- 
ence of some unhappy prejudices, from which his colleague 
appears to have been wholly free. He had been Jed to adopt 
the extravagant notion that the Africans were his fellow-crea- 
tures; and this delusion betrayed him into errors which Ma- 
jor Moody, to his eternal honour, endeavours to palliate, 
but which a less candid and amiable censor would have stig- 
matized with the severest reprehension. Our readers will be 
shocked to hear that an English gentleman actually desired 
a black apprentice, during a long examination, to take a seat ! 
and they will be touched by the delicacy and generosity of the 
Major, who mentions this disgraceful occurrence ‘ only,’ as he 
says, § to show the bias on the mind of his colleague when one 
* of the African race was concerned with a white person.’ * 

At length some female Africans in the service of a person 
named Maclean, were brought before the Commissioners. By 
their statement, and by the confession of the master himself, it 
appeared that they had been cruelly treated. Maclean, too, it 
appeared, had no legal right to them: For they had been ori- 
ginally apprenticed to another person, and the indentures had 
never been transferred. Mr Dougan thought it desirable to 
take advantage of this circumstance, and at once to place 
them in a more comfortable situation; and he prevailed on 
his colleague to concur with him in recommending the case 
to the particular consideration of the collector. In the 
mean time, however, Maclean wrote to the Commissioners, 
requesting them to revise their proceedings, and most im- 
pudently telling them, at the same time, that he had whipped 
the apprentices with tamarind switches for daring to bear evi- 
dence against hin! Mr Dougan seems to have imagined 





* First Part of Major Moody's Report, page 103. 
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that such conduct was grossly insulting to the Commissioners, 
and to the government which employed them. He probably 
thought too, that to re-examine persons who had been flogged 
for what they had stated on a former examination, would be to 
violate every principle of equity and reason. On this point, 
it appears ‘that Major Moody was of a different opmion; 
and conceived that truth was likely enough to be obtained 
from a witness who had just learned that if his evidence be 
disagreeable to the accused party, he will under rgo severe chas4 
tisement. A rupture took place. The : apprentices, we should 
perhaps say the slaves, remained with Maclean; and Mr 
Dougan returned to E ngland. 

But we re ally cannot ‘continue to speak ironically on a sub« 
ject so serious. We do earnestly and gravely assure Major 
Moody, that we think his conduct, on this occasion, most un- 


just oul unreasonable. Lord Bathurst seems to have enter- 


tained the same opinion: For in consequence of orders sent out 
from England, the wretched women were taken from Maclean 
and apprenticed to another master, 

Mr Dougan now returned to the West Indies; and the disputes 
between him and his colleague recommenced. At length both 
were recalled. Mr Dougan drew up a report of the proceed 
ings under the commission. The Major refused to concur in 
it, and presented a separate statement in answer to it. Mr 
Dougan, while labouring under a fatal malady, prepared a re- 
ply. This document has, since his death, been transmitted to 
the Colonial Office, and will, of course, be published with all 
expedition. 

Mr Dougan thought it sufficient to perform the duty with 
which he was charged. His report is therefore, what it pro 
fesses to be, an account of the condition of the liberated Afri-« 
cans. But the genius of the Major was not to be confined 
within limits so narrow. He had command, without stint, of 
the public paper and the public type. He conceived that the 
opportunity was not to be lost—that now or never was the time 
to be a philosopher like his neighbours, and to have a system 
of his own, which might be salled after his name. The his« 
tory of the liberated Africans forms, therefore, a mere episode 
in his plan. His report is, in substance, a defence of West 
Indian slavery, on certain new principles, which constitute 
what: he is pleased to call the Philosophy of Labour. 

His theory has met with a very flattering reception from 
those who are favourably inclined to the C olonial system, be- 

vause they dread innovation, because they hate the saints, or 
because they have mortgages on West Indian plantations, 
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Unable themselves to defend their opinion, but obstinately de- 
termined not to renounce it, they are pleased with a writer 
who abounds in phrases which sound as if they meant some- 
thing, and which, in the chat of a drawing-room, or in the 
leading article of a newspaper, supply the place of a reason 
very creditably. 

We come to the consideration of the Report with no such 
bias upon our minds, and we have, therefore, formed a very 
different estimate of it. We think that it is, in matter and 
manner, the worst state-paper that we ever saw. ‘The style is 
the jargon of a tenth-rate novelist, engrafted on that of a 
tenth-rate pamphleteer. It abounds with that vague diction 
which the political writers of France have invented, and by 
which they often contrive to keep up appearances in spite of 
the most abject mental poverty. At certain distances, and in 
certain lights, this paste and pinchbeck logic serves its purpose 
respectably ; and to this, unquestionably, the Major owes the 
greater part of his reputation. The highest compliment which 
we can, with any sincerity, pay to him, i is to say, that he has 
some faults in common with Montesquieu—a writer whom he 
evidently regards with great admiration. He calls one of the 
silliest remarks of the lively President profound—an epithet 
which would have amazed us if we had not recollected that 
the terms in which we describe magnitudes, whether material or 
intellectual, are only relative,—that the Grildrig of Brobdignag ue 

may be the Quinbus Flestrin of Lilliput. The theories of Mon- 
tesquieu are gone where the theories of the Major will soon go. 
But though Montesquieu could not keep his doctrines alive, he 
understood how toembalm them. ‘Their mummies are beyond 
all price. The mouldering remains are valued, for the sake of the 
intricate folds in which they are swathed up, the sweet and pun- 
gentspices with which they are seasoned, and the giltled hierogly- 
phics with which they are emblazoned. The Major has no 
such skill. Abundance of italics, and occasional flowers of 
speech from the Emmelines and Adelines of the Minerva Press, 
are the only ornaments which set off his speculations. If our 
object were to render him ridiculous, we could easily fill our 
pages with solecisms, with affected phrases, with sentences of 
which the obscurity would leave the most sagacious interpreter 
at a fault. But this is not our intention. We shall direct our 
attacks against the great principles of his theory. ‘To find 
these out, indeed, is no easy task: For the work has neither be- 
ginning nor end. The author, instead of taking the trouble to 
state his propositions, and class his arguments for himself, has 
left the whole of that task to his opponents, and has made it as 
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difficult as possible by the most elaborate artifice of disorder. 
We shall do our best, however, to perform it faithfully, and 
to separate the most important passages from much curious 
matter concerning the feudal system—the chisel of Phidias— 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee—the difference between Theory 
and Practice—the choice of Hercules—the peace and happiness 
of rural life—the rape of the Sabines—the Supreme Being— 
and Major Moody himself. 

The first great principle, then, which the Major professes 
to have discovered is this, that-there exists between the White 
and Black races an Instinctive and unconquerable aversion, 
which must for ever frustrate all hopes of seeing them unite in 
one society on equal terms. We shall consider in succession 
the facts from which he draws this bold conclusion. 

By the constitution of Hayti, it seems, no white man of 
any nation can be a master or proprietor in that island. From 
this circumstance the Major deduces the following inferences. 

‘ It seems as if each party, when in power, acts as if it was mu- 
tually thought the two races could not exist together, in the same 
community, with equal political powers, from the operation of some 
powerful causes, which do not appear to have been felt in England 
in former ages, when her inhabitants were composed of freemen and 
slaves, or when national distinctions among people living in the same 
country formed a political barrier between Britons and Romans, or 
Saxons and Normans. ” * 

Moreover a young Haytian, named Moyse, about thirty years 
ago, complained of the attention which ‘Toussaint Louverture 
paid to the interests of the Europeans, and declared that he 
should never like the whites till they should restore to him the 
eye which he had Jost in battle with them! This last import- 
ant anecdote the Major prints in italics, as quite decisive. + 
The poor Haytian must have been best acquainted with the 
origin of his own feelings ; and, as he ascribed them to a cause 
which might well account for them, it is difficult to divine why 
any other should be assigned. ‘The liberality of ‘Toussaint, 
also, is at least as strong an argument against the hypothesis 
of Major Moody, as the animosity of Moyse can be in its 
favour. 

From the law which declares white men incapable of becom- 
ing proprietors in Hayti, nothing can be inferred. Such pro- 
hibitions are exceedingly foolish; but they have existed, as 
every person knows who knows any thing of history, in cases 
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where no Natural antipathy can be supposed to have produced 
them. We need not refer to the measures which the Kings of 
Spain adopted against their Moorish subjects—to that tyranny 
of nation over nation which has, in every age, been the curse 
of Asia—or to the jealous policy which excludes strangers, of all 
races, from the interior of China and Japan. Our own country 
will furnish an example strictly in point. By the common law of 
England, no alien whatever can hold land, even as a tenant. The 

natives of Scotland remained under this incapacity, till the two 
divisions of the island were united under James the [irst: 
and even then, the national prejudice was strong against the 
removal of the disability. ‘The House of Commons was decid- 
edly averse to it. The Court, in consequence, had recourse 
to a measure grossly unconstitutional. ‘The Judges were per- 
suaded to declare that to be law which the Parliament could 
not be persuaded to make law; and even thus it was found im- 
possible to remove the restriction from Scotchmen born before 
the Union of the Crowns. 

The Major ought to be well acquainted with these proceed- 
ings. For Lord “Bacon, of whom he professes himself a dis- 
ciple, appeared as counsel for the post-nati. It is amusing to 
consider what the feelings of that illustrious man would have 
been, if some half-taught smatterer of his philosophy had risen 
to oppose him with such arguments as these. § The English 

can never amalgamate with any foreign nation. ‘The exis- 
© tence and the popularity of such a law as this sufficiently 
‘ prove that some powerful cause operates upon our countrymen, 
‘ which does not act elsewhere. Our ancestors always felt 
* that, although in other countries foreigners may be permitted 
* and even encouraged by the natives to settle among them, no 
¢ such mixture could take place here. I have been credibly 
* informed also, that a Scotchman whose eye was struck out 
‘ina fray forty years back, swore that he never could bear the 
© sight of a Southern after.’ With what a look would Sir 
Francis have risen to annihilate such an argument! What 
mirth would have shone in his eyes! What unsavoury simili- 
tudes would have risen to his lips! With what confusion 
would the dabbler in experimental science have shrunk from 
a conflict with that all-embracing and all-penetrating mind, 
which fancy had elevated but not ‘inebriated, which profession- 
al study liad rendered subtle, but could not render narrow. 
As the Major seems very willing to be an experimental philo- 
sopher, if he knew how to set about it, we will give him one 
general rule, of which he seems never to have heard. It is this. 
When the phenomena can be explained by circumstances 
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which, on grounds distinct from those phenomena, we know to 
exist, we must not resort to hypothetical solutions. We are 
not entitled to attribute the hatred which the Haytian Blacks 
may have felt towards the Whites to any latent Phy sical cause, 
till we have shown that the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture will not explain it. Is it not natural, then, that men should 
hate those by whom they have been held in slavery, and to whom 
they have subsequently been opposed in a war of peculiar fe- 
rocity? Is it not also perfectly agreeable to that law of associa- 
tion, from which so large a portion of our pains and pleasures 
is derived, that what we e have long regarded as a distinguishing 
badge of those whom we hate should itself become hateful to 
us? If these questions be answered in the affirmative, the aver- 

sion which the Haytian Negroes are said to entertain towards 
the Whites is at once explained. 

The same remark applies to all that the Major has said re- 
specting the state of public feeling in North America. The 
facts of the case he has stated quite correctly. It is true that, 
even in those States of the Union which have abolished sla- 
very, the free Blacks are still regarded with disgust and con- 
tempt. The most benevolent inhabitants of New England and 
New York, conceive that liberty itself will scarcely be a bles- 
sing to the African, unless measures be taken for removing 
him to some country where he may not be reminded of his in- 
feriority by daily insults and privations. Hence Major Moody 
thought himself, as he tells us, 

— ‘ justified in the inference, that some powerful causes must be in 
action, and that those of a physical nature had not been overcome by 
mere legal exactments.’ * 

It cannot be doubted that some powerful cause has been in 
action. But that it is a physical cause, is not quite so clear. 
The old laws have no doubt produced a state of public feeling, 
which their repeal cannot at once correct. In all the States 
the Negro colour has been the livery of servitude. In some it 
- is so. The connexion between the different common- 

salths of the confederation is so close, that the state of feeling 
in one place must be influenced by the state of the laws in ano- 
ther. ‘This consideration is surely sufficient to explain all the 
circumstances to which the Major refers. It is for him to show, 
that an aversion for which slavery alone will sufficiently account 
is really the effect of blackness. He would, we believe, find it 
as easy to prove that there is something naturally and uni- 
versally loathsome in the cut and colour of a prison uniform. 
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That the complexion of the free African renders his condi- 
tion more unfortunate, we acknowlec lge. But why does it pro- 
ducethis effect ? Not, surely, because it is the degre iding circum- 
stance, but because it is clear, instantaneous, and irrefrags able 
evidence of the degrading circumstance. It is the only brand 
which cannot be “counterfeited, and which cannot be effaced. 
It is borne by slaves and their descendants; ; and it is borne by 
no others. Let the Major prove, that, in any society where 
personal bondage has never existed, the whites and blacks 
have felt this mutual dislike. ‘Till he can show this, he does 
nothing. 

But, it seems, an anonymous writer in South America, some 
years ago, declared, that the blacks never could amalgamate 
with the whites. * That a man who had passed his life among 
negro slaves should transfer to their colour the feelings of con- 
tempt with which he regarded their condition, and the mean 
vices to which that condition necessarily gave birth, was per- 
fectly natural. That he should suppose a : feeling, of which he 
could not remember the origin, to be instinctive, was also natu- 

ral. The most profound thinkers have fallen into similar errors. 
But that a man in England should believe all this, only because 
a man at Bogota chose to write it, argues a strange degr ee of 
credulity. Such rague authority is not sufficient to establish a 
fact. To quote it in support of a general proposition, is an in- 
sult to common sense. The expressions of this Columbian 
prove only, what the refusal of the Major to let a negro sit in 
his presence proves as satisfactorily, that there are very weak 
and very prejudiced people in the world. 

Feelings exactly similar to those which are unhappily so 
cominon among the whites of the United States, have often 
existed in cases where it is impossible to attribute them to phy- 
sical causes. From a time beyond the researches of historians, 
an impassable gulf has separated the Brahmin from the Paria. 
The Jews were “long regarded by the Spaniards and Portuguese 
with as much contempt and hatred as the white North Ameri- 
can feels for the man of colour. The cases, indeed, are strik- 
ingly similar. The national features and rites of the Hebrews, 
like the black skin and woolly hair of the Africans, visibly dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of the community. Every indivi- 
du: al of the race bore about him the badges of the synagogue. 
Baptism itself could not wash away the distinction. Conve ersion 
night save him from the flames; but the stigma was indelible 

ie bore it to the grave—he bequeathed it “to his children— 
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his descendants, as long as their genealogy could be traced, 
were objects of scorn to the poorest Castilian peasant, who glo- 
ried in the name of an old Christian. 

But we will not multiply examples in a case so plain. We 
hasten to another argument, on which Major Moody dwells 
with peculiar complacency. At this, indeed, we do not much 
wonder. It is entirely his own. He is the first writer who 
ever used it, and we venture to prophecy that he will be the 
last. We speak of his remarks on the influence of the sexual 
passion. We will give his own words :— 

‘ In such communities as I have referred to, an observer will not 
fail to discover the want of a certain class of sympathies, which are 
daily seen in action when men of the same race live together, even 
in republics, like the United States of America, although a portion 
of the community consisted of men of different nations and habits, 
but yet resembling each other in external form, colour, features, 
&e. 

‘ Tallude to the extraordinary rarity of virtuous unions having 
taken place between the males and females of the pure Negroes and 
the pure Whites in America. I certainly have heard of such unions 
as in certain classes of society are seen in London; but in America, 
they were considered rather as very extraordinary occurrences, par- 
ticularly if the male should be a pure negro, and the female a pure 
white. On the other hand, when the female is an African, lust, 
aided by fear or avarice, has often led to an illicit union between the 
SEXES. oe. 06 

‘ In the New World of America, virtuous unions between the ex- 
treme colours of black and white are always considered something in 
violation of the ordinary sympathies which spring from a pure affec- 
tion, and therefore derogatory to the feelings of caste ; for even the 
free coloured females, I understand, would have a reluctance, if 
advanced in civilization, to form a virtuous union with a pure ne- 
ZTO.... 

* Some of the intelligent free negroes of the United States, with 
whom I often conversed, for the express purpose of personal observa- 
tion, felt the ban under which they were put, by the influence of 
prejudice, as they considered it, after the laws of the country had 
declared them free, and equal to any other citizen of the State; and, 
in the confidence inspired by my inquiries about their situation, I 
was often asked if, in England, white women did not marry black 
men? And, with apparent simplicity, it was inquired why the Ame- 
rican white women were so prejudiced against black men?.... 

‘ Those who merely refer the degraded state of the free Africans 
or Blacks to their having been formerly slaves, and leave out of their 
consideration the consequences arising from physical differences in 
form, colour, feature and smell, influencing those general ideas of 
beauty, creating that passion of love that most commonly leads to a 
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virtuous union of the sexes of different nations, must be considered 
as having taken a very narrow view of the question, from the preva- 
Jent custom of merely referring to moral causes alone, and omitting 
all references to those ofa physical nature, though still more powerful 
in their effect.’ * 

This extraordinary argument is concluded by a touching re- 
presentation of the refinement which modesty gives to pleasure, 
and of the happiness of being cherished and beloved, which, 
we hope, will edify the young gentlemen of the Colonial Office, 
but which has, we think, little to do with the question. This, 
therefore, we omit, as well as the pious appeal to the God of 
Truth, which follows it. 

Is it possible that the Major does not perceive how directly 
all his statement leads towards a conclusion, diametrically oppo- 
site to that at which, by some inconceivable process, he has 
managed to arrive? We will give him an answer. But we 
really hope that he is the only one of our readers who will need it. 

The passion of the sexes is a natural appetite. Marriage is 
a civil and religious institution. Where, therefore, between 
two classes of people, the passion exists, but marriage is not 
practised, it is evident that nature impels them to unite, and 
that acquired feelings only keep them asunder. 

Now, Major Moody just reverses this mode of reasoning. Be- 
cause the Whites form withthe Blacks those illicit unions, to which 

the motive is physical, but do not form those legitimate unions 

to which the motive is moral, he actually infers that the cause 
which separates the races is not moral, but physical! In the 
same manner, we presume, he would maintain, that a man who 
dines heartily without saying grace, is deficient, not in devo- 
tion, butin appetite. 

The story which he tells respecting the free blacks, with 
whom he conversed in the United States, is alone sufficient 

o show the absurdity of his hypothesis. From his own ac- 
count, it is plain that these blacks had no antipathy to white 
women. ‘The repugnance was all on one side. And on which 
side? On that of the privileged class, of those whose superi- 
ority was till lately recognised by law, and is still established 
by custom, Is this a phenomenon so extraordinary that we 
must have recourse to a new instinct to account for it? Or may 
it not be explained into the same causes which in England 
prevent a lady from naeny anys atinker, though the tinker would 
gladly marry the lady? 

In the last century, the dissipated nobles of France lavished 





* Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, pages 19 and 20. 
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their wealth with the wildest profusion on actresses and opers 
girls. ‘The favour of a distinguished heroine of this class, was 
thought to be cheaply purchased at the price of jewels, gilded 
coaches, palaces blazing with mirrors, or even of some drops 
of aristocratic blood. Yet the poorest gentleman in the king- 
dom would not have married Clairon. This, Major Moody 
would say, proves that men who wear swords, feathers, and 
red-heeled shoes, entertain a natural aversion to women who 
recite verses out of Andromaque and Tartuffe. We think that 
we could hit on a different explanation. 

It happens, indeed, rather unluckily, that, of the phenomena 
which the Major recounts, there is none which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained into moral causes, and none which can pos- 
sibly be explained into physical causes. White women, says 
he, much more rarely form licentious connexions with black 
men, than white men with black women. And this is a proof 
that the aversion of the two races is natural. Why, if it were 
natural, does it not influence both sexes alike? The principles 
to which these facts must be referred, are principles which we 
see in daily operation among ourselves. Men of the highest 
rank in our country are frequently engaged in low amours. 
The wife or daughter of an English gentleman very seldom 
forgets herself so far, But who ever thought of attributing 
this to physical causes ? 

The Major, however, is resolved not to leave himself unrefuted 
in any point. * Even the free coloured females,’ says he, * would 
* have a reluctance, if advanced in civilization, to form a virtu- 
* ous union with a pure negro.’ He cannot pretend to believe 
that any physical cause operates here: and, indeed, distinctly 
attributes the reluctance of the coloured female to her advance- 
ment in civilization. That is to say, he distinctly acknowledges 
that certain acquired habits, and certain advantages of rank and 
education, are alone suflicient to produce those effects which, 
according to his own theory laid down in the same page, can 
only result from natural organization. 

The Major tells us, that the colour, the features, and the 
other peculiarities of the black race, excite the disgust of Ku- 
ropeans. Here his testimony is at variance with that of al- 
most all the’writers on the subject with whom we are acquaint 
ed. ‘Travellers and historians innumerable, have asserted, that 
white men, in the torrid zone, generally prefer black females 
to those of their own country. Raynal, if we remember right- 
ly, gives a very rational explanation of the circumstance. It 
is needless, however, to attack the Major with authorities from 
other writers. He may easily be refuted out of his own mouth. 
lIow can the physical peculiarities of the African race be more 
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offensive in the wife than in the concubine? It is quite needless 
to inquire into the origin of the different opinions which peo- 
ple, in different situations, form on the subject of beauty. It is 
quite enough for us at present to discover, that if a man does 
not think a woman too ugly to make her his mistress, it cannot 
surely be on account of her ugliness that he does not make her 
his wife. 

In England white women not unfrequently marry black men. 
We have ourselves known several such instances. Yet if the 
external appearance of the negro were such as naturally to in- 
spire aversion, that feeling would be more strongly excited in 
a country of which the inhabitants are not familiarized by use 
to the revolting spectacle. ‘This consideration alone would sa- 
tisfy us that the real cause of the horror with which the Whites 
in some other countries shrink from the thought of marriage 
with an African is to be found, not in physical, but in political 
and moral circumstances. We entertain little doubt, that when 
the laws whichcreate adistinction between the races shall becom- 
pletely abolished, a very few generations will mitigate the pre- 
judices which those laws have created, and which they still 
maintain. At that time, the black girl, who, as a slave, would 
have attracted a white lover, will, when her father has given 
her a good education, and can leave her a hundred thousand 
dollars, find no difficulty in procuring a white husband. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on the feeble and incon- 
sistent arguments which the Major has urged in support of his 
hypothesis. But we were desirous, before we entered on that 
part of his work which relates to questions of more difficulty, 
to furnish our readers with a specimen of his logical powers. 
They will perhaps be inclined to suspect, that a man who rea- 
sons thus on one subject, is not very likely to reason justly on 
any. 


We now come to the second great principle which Major 
Moody conceives himself to have established. It may be stated 
thus. The inhabitants of countries lying within the torrid zone 
can be induced to engage in steady agricultural labour only 
by necessity. ‘The barrenness of the soil, or the density of the 
population may create that necessity. In Hindostan, for ex- 
ample, the peasant must work or starve. But where a few in- 
habitants are thinly scattered over a fertile country, they will 
be able to procure a subsistence with very little exertion. With 
a subsistence they will be content. The heat renders agricul- 
tural labour so painful that those who are their own masters 
will prefer the enjoyment of repose to any of the comforts which 
they might be able to procure by regular industry. For this 
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evil the only remedy is coercion, or, in other words, slavery. 
Such are the elements of the new philosophy of labour. 

It may be doubted whether these doctrines, if admitted, 
would amount to a vindication of slavery. It does not appear 
to us quite certain that we are justified in compelling our fel- 
low- creatures to engage in a particular employment, merely 
because that employment gives them exquisite pain. If a large 
portion of the human race be really placed in regions where 
rest and shade are the most delightful luxuries which they can 
enjoy, a benevolent man may perhaps be of opinion that they 
ought to be suffered to doze in their huts, except when neces- 
sity may drive them to employ an occasional hour in angling, 
gathering berries, or scattering a little rice in the marshes. We 
are entitled to demand that this point shall be saved to us; but 
we do not foresee that we shall need it. We assert, and will 
prove, that Major Moody has not established his theory; that 
he has not even raised a presumption in its favour; and that the 
facts on which he relies are either such as have no relation to the 
question, or such as occur daily in every climate of the globe. 

We will begin with the case with which Major Moody would 
have done well both to begin and end—the case of the liberated 
Africans who were placed in Tortola. We must premise, that 
no experiment was ever made under circumstances less favour- 
able. The Negroes, when received from the holds of the slave- 
ships, were in a state of extreme weakness and disease. Of six 
hundred and seventeen Blacks who were taken from the Venus 
und the Manuella, two hundred and twenty-two died before 
they could be settled as apprentices. * The constitutions of 
many who survived were completely broken. By the masters 
to whom they were apprenticed, theyswere frequently treated 
with inhumanity. The laws and institutions of Tortola, framed 
for a society made up of masters and slaves, were, as the Major 
himself states, by no means fitted for the regulation of such a 
class of persons as the apprenticed Africans. ‘The poorer free- 
men of every colour felt an enmity towards people who were 
about to intrude themselves into those trades of which they 
possessed a monopoly. The planters were not inclined to look 
with favour on the first fruits of the abolition. Apprentices 
are, in every part of the world, noted for idleness. The de- 
gree of that idleness is in general proportioned to the length of 
the term for which they are bound to an unrequited service. 
The man who expects soon to be his own master, may exert 
himself to acquire skill in the business by which he is to sub- 





* Mr Dougan’s Report, page 7. 
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sist. He, on the other hand, who expects to waste half of his 
life in labour without remuneration, will generally do as little 
as he possibly can. The liberated Africans were most injudi- 
ciously apprenticed for fourteen years, and some even fora 
longer time. They had neither the motive of the freeman, nor 
that of the slave. They could not legally demand wages. The 
could not legally be subjected to the driver, Under these dis- 
advantages was the trial made. And what was the result? 

Major Moody examined into the conduct of sixty-one ap- 
prenticed negroes who had been rescued from the Manuella. 
The masters and mistresses were carefully interrogated. It ap- 
pears from the schedules signed by the Major himself, that 

ood characters were given to forty. Nine only appeared to be 
idje and disorderly, With respect to twelve, no decisive in- 
formation was obtained. A similar inquiry took place respect- 
ing fifty-five apprentices who had formed part of the cargo of 
the Venus, Good accounts were received of forty, Only six 
were described as idle and disorderly. 

Among sixty-five negroes who had been taken from the 
Candelario, there was not a single instance of grossly bad con- 
duct. Fifty-seven received fair characters for honesty and in- 
dustry. 

Lastly, of one hundred and ten negroes who had been on 
board of the Atrevido, only four are characterized as decided- 
ly. worthless. Nine may be considered as doubtful. A favour- 
able report is given of the remaining ninety-seven, 

These facts, as we have said, we find in the papers signed by 
the Major himself. He has not, it is true, thought it necessary 
to give us the result of his inquiries in the Report so com- 
pendiously as we now exhibit it. He dwells at great length 
on particular cases which prove nothing. He fills page 
after page with the nonsense of planters who had no appren- 
tices, who evidently knew nothing about the apprentices, and 
who, in general terms, proving nothing but their own folly 
and malevolence, characterized the whole race as idle, dis- 
orderly, quarrelsome, drunken, greedy. But, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Report, he has not been able to 
spare three lines for the simple fact, that four-fifths of these 
vilified people received excellent characters from their actual 
employers, from those who must have been best acquainted with 
their disposition, and who would have lost most by their idle- 
ness. Whoever wishes to know how Daniel Onabott broke his 
wife’s nose—how Penelope Whan whipped a slave who had the 
yaws, how the Major, seventeen years ago, went without his 
supper in Guiana—how the arts and scicnces proceeded north- 
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ward from Carthage till they were stopped by the frozen zone, 
may find in the Report all this interesting information, and 
much more of the same kind. But those who wish to know 
that which Major Moody was commissioned to ascertain, and 
which it was his peculiar duty to state, must turn over three 
hundred folio pages of schedules. ‘The Report does not, as far 
as we have been able to discover, give the most distant hint of 
the discoveries which they will make there. 

We have no idea of charging the Major with intentional 
unfairness. But his prejudices really seem to have blinded him 
as to the effect of the evidence which he had himself collected, 
He hints that his colleague had privately prepared the apprentices 
for the examination. Of the justice of this charge we shall be 
better able to judge, when the answer of Mr Dougan shall make 
its appearance. But be it well founded or not, it cannot affect our 
argument. The Major does not pretend to insinuate, that any 
arts were practised with ¢he masters, and it is on the testimony 
of the masters alone that we are willing to rest our case. In- 
deed, the evidence which was collected by the Major in the ab- 
sence of his colleague, and which we must therefore suppose 
to be perfectly pure, tends to the same effect, and would alone 
be sufficient to show, that the apprentices have, as a body, con- 
ducted themselves in a manner which, under any circumstances, 
would have been most satisfactory. 

It is perfectly true, that a knot of slave-owners, forming the 
legislature of Tortola, petitioned the Government to remove 
these apprentices from the island. From internal evidence, 
from the peculiar cant in which the petition abounds, and from 
the sprinkling of bad grammar which adorns it, we are half in- 
clined to suspect that it is the Major’s own handywork. At all 
events, it is curious to see how he reasons on it. It is curious 
to see how the Major reasons on this fact: — 

‘ Doubtless the legislature of Tortola may be mistaken in their 
opinions ; but the mere fact of their agreeing to sign such a petition, 
shows they really did think, that the labour of the African apprenti- 
ces, when free, would not be useful to them or the colonists gene- 
rally. 

And this fact alone, my Lord, is calculated to excite important 
reflections, as to the character of the free Africans, for industry in 
West Indian agriculture. 

‘ Is it probable, that mere prejudice against the colour of a man’s 
skin could ever induce any body of people, like the Tortola petition- 
ers, to make a request so apparently absurd, as that of removing 
from their colony a numerous body of Africans, consisting of able 
bodied men and women, if they were as willing as they were capable 
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of working, and increasing the value of the land now given to pastu- 
rage, for want of cultivators to be employed therein?’ * 

We earnestly request our readers to observe the consistency 
of Major Moody. When his object is to prove, that whites 
and blacks cannot amalgamate on equal terms, in one political 
society, he exaggerates every circumstance which tends to keep 
them asunder. The physical differences between the races, he 
tells us, practically defeat benevolent laws. No Act of Parlia- 
ment, no order in Council, can surmount the difficulty. + Where 
these differences exist, the principles of republican equality are 
forgotten by the strongest republican. Marriage becomes an 
unnatural prostitution. The Haytian refuses to admit the 
white to possess property within the sphere of negro domina- 
tion. The most humane and enlightened citizen of the United 
States, can discover no means of benefiting the free African, 
but by sending him to a distance from men of European blood. 
‘I should ill perform my duty,’ says the Major, ‘ if I suppress- 
ed all mention of a physical cause like this, which in practice 
‘is found to have an effect so powerful, however the philanthro- 
‘ pist or the philosopher may regret it, and however, it may be 
‘ beyond their power to remove it by legislative means.’ ¢ But, 
when it is desirable to prove the idleness of the free African, 
this omnipotent physical cause, this instinct against which the 
best and wisest men struggle in vain, which counteracts the at- 
traction of sex, and defies the authority of law, sinks into a 
‘mere prejudice against the colour of a man’s skin,’ an idle 
fancy, which never could induce any body of people to remove 
able bodied men and women from their country, ifthose men and 
women were willing to work. Are all the free negroes of North 
America infirm, or are they all unwilling to work? They live 
in a temperate climate, and to them the Major’s theory does 
not apply. Yet the whites are subscribing to transport 
them to another country. Why should we suppose the plant- 
ers of Tortola to be superior to feelings, which some of the 
most respectable men in the world are disposed to gratify, by 
sending thousands of people, at a great expense, from a country 
greatly understocked with hands ? 

It is true that the apprenticed Africans were not employed 
in the cultivation of the soil. The cause is evident. They 
could not legally be so employed. The Order in Council under 
the authority of which they were put out to service, provided 





* First Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 125. 
+ Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 20. and 21. 
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that no woman should be employed in tillage. "The blank form 
of indenture sent out by the government contained a similar 
restriction with regard to the males. 

We are, however, inclined to believe with the Major, that 
these people, if they had been left to take their own course, 
would not have employed themselves in agriculture. Those who 
have become masters of their time, rarely do so employ them- 
selves. We will go further. We allow that very few of the 
free blacks in our West Indian islands, will undergo the drudg- 
ery of cultivating the ground. Major Moody seems to think 
that, when this is granted, all his principles follow of course. 
But we can by no means agree with him. In order to prove that 
the natives of tropical countries entertain a peculiar aversion 
to agricultural labour, it is by no means sufficient to show that 
certain freemen, living in the torrid zone, do not choose to en- 
gage in agricultural labour. It is, we humbly conceive, neces- 
sary also to show, that the wages of agricultural labour are, at 
the place and time in question, at least as high as those which 
can be obtained by industry of another description. It by no 
means follows, that a man feels an insurmountable dislike to the 
business of setting canes, because he will not set canes for six- 
pence a day, when he can earn a shilling by making baskets. 
We might as well say, that the English people dislike agricul- 
tural labour, because Major Moody prefers making systems to 
making ditches. 

Obvious as these considerations are, it is perfectly clear that 
Major Moody has overlooked them. From the Appendix to 
his own Report it appears, that in every West Indian island the 
wages of the artisan are much greater than those of the cultiva- 
tor. In Tortola, for example, a carpenter earns three shillings 
sterling a day, a cartwright or a cooper four shillings and six- 
pence, a sawyer six shillings; an able-bodied field negroe, un- 
der the most advantageous circumstances, nine pounds a year, 
about seven pence a day, allowing for holidays. And because 
a free African prefers six shillings to sevenpence, we are told 
that he has a natural and invincible aversion to agriculture !— 
because he prefers wealth to poverty, we are to conclude that 
he prefers repose to wealth. Such is the mode of reasoning 
which the Major designates as the philosophy of labour. 

But, says the Major, all employments, excepting those of 
the cultivator and the domestic servant, are only occasional. 
There is little demand for the labour of the carpenter, the 
cooper, and the sawyer. Let us suppose the demand to be so 
incredibly small, that the carpenter can obtain work only one 
day in six, the cooper one day in nine, and the sawyer one day 
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in twelve; still the amount of their earnings will be greater 
than if they broke clods almost daily through the whole year. 
Of two employments which yield equal wages, the inhabitants 
of all countries, both within and without the tropics, will choose 
that which requires the least labour. Major Moody seems 
throughout his Report to imagine, that people in the temperate 
zone work for the sake of working; that they consider labour, 
not as an evil to be endured for the sake of a good produced 
by it, but as a blessing, from which the wages are a sort of 
drawback ; that they would rather work three days for a shil- 
ling, than one day for half a crown. The case, he may be as- 
sured, is by no means such as he supposes. If he will make 
proper inquiries he will learn, that, even where the thermome- 
ter stands at the lowest, no man will choose a laborious em- 
ployment, when he can obtain equal remuneration with less 
trouble in another line. But it is unnecessary to resort to this 
argument; for it is perfectly clear, on Major Moody’s own 
showing, that the demand for mechanical industry, though oc- 
casional and small, is still sufficient to render the business of 
an artisan much more lucrative than that of a field labourer. 

‘ I have shown,’ says he, ‘ that the sugar-planter himself, ob- 
taining 287 days labour on the very cheapest terms, could not have 
afforded to give more than about 9/. per annum for labourers, and 
therefore, that he never could hope to induce any liberated African 
to work steadily for such wages, when the liberated African could 
obtain from 15/. to 21/. per annum by the irregular Jabour of occa- 
sionally cutting firewood, grass, or catching fish, &c.’.....- 

* This is the most favourable view of the case; for the fact is, 
the sugar-planter, on the very best soils in Tortola, could only af- 
ford to give 9/. per annum ; but in soils of average fertility, he could 
only afford 6/. 15s. per annum to the labourer, even if the planter 
gave up all profits on his stock, consisting of lands, buildings, and 
machinery. If the liberated Negro would not labour steadily for 
9l. per annum, it is clear he would be less likely to work for 6/. 15s. 
per annum; but if he did not work for less than that sum, the planter 
in Tortola could obtain no profit on stock, and consequently could. 
have no motive for employing any person to work for such wages. 
The white race, being unable to work, must in this, as in all similar 
cases, perish, or abandon their country and property to the blacks, 
who can work, but who, as I have shown, are not likely to make 
use of more voluntary steady exertion than will afford the means of 
subsistence in the lowlands of the torrid zone, where the pleasure 
of repose forms so great an ingredient in the happiness of mankind, 
whether whites, blacks, or Indians.’ * 


* Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 72. 
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We really stand aghast at the extravagance of a writer who 
supposes that the principle which leads a man to prefer light 
Jabour and twenty-one pounds, to hard labour and six pounds 
fifteen shillings, is a principle of which the operation is con- 
fined to the torrid zone! But the matter may be put on a very 
short issue. Let Major Moody find any tropical country in 
which the inhabitants prefer mechanical trades to field labour, 
when higher advantages are offered to the field labourer than 
to the mechanic. He will then have done what he has not 
done hitherto. He will have adduced one fact bearing on the 
question. 

If the circumstances which we have been considering prove 
any thing, they appear to prove the inexpediency of the coercive 
system. ‘The effect of that system in the West Indies has been 
to produce a glut of agricultural labour, and a scarcity of me- 
chanical dexterity. The discipline of a plantation may stimulate 
a sluggish body; but it has no tendency to stimulate a sluggish 
mind. It calls forth a certain quantity of muscular exertion ; 
but it does not encourage that ingenuity which is necessary to 
the artisan. This is the only explanation which at present oc- 
curs to us of the enormous price which skilled labour fetches in 
a country in which the cultivator can barely obtain a subsistence. 
We offer it, however, with diffidence, as the result of a very 
hasty consideration of the subject. But it is with no feeling of 
diffidence that we pronounce the whole argument of the Major 
absurd. That he has convinced himself, we do.not doubt. In- 
deed he has given the best proof of sincerity: For he has acted up 
to his theory; and left us, we must confess, in some doubt whe- 
ther to admire him more as an active or as a speculative poli- 
tician. 

Many of the African apprentices emigrated from Tortola to 
the Danish island of St Thomas, some with the consent of their 
masters, and others without it. Why they did so, is evident 
from the account which the Major himself gives. The wages 
were higher in St Thomas than in Tortola. But such theorists 
as the Major are subject to illusions as strange as those which 
haunted Don Quixote. To the visionary Knight every inn was 
a castle, every ass a charger, and every basin a helmet. To the 
Major every fact, though explicable on ten thousand obvious 
suppositions, is a confirmation of his darling hypothesis. He 
gives the following account of his opinions and of his consequent 
measures. 

‘ The occupations followed by the apprentices in the Danish 
island of St Thomas, on these occasions were generally the irregular 
and occasional industry of porters, servants on board vessels, &c., 
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in which they often got comparatively high wages, which enabled 
them to work for money at one time in order to live, without work- 
ing for a longer or shorter period ; such a mode of existence being 
more agreeable to them than steady and regular industry affording 
employment during the whole year. 

‘ From this irregular application to certain kinds of labour and 
dislike to that of agriculture, it was my wish to turn the attention of 
the African apprentices, and therefore I was anxious to prevent their 
running away to the Danish island of St Thomas, or being sent there. 
His Excellency Governor Van Scholton afforded me every facility 
in removing them ; but they soon returned again, as the proximity 
of the islands, and the frequent intercourse rendered it impossible to 
prevent those Africans from going who might wish it, either from 
the severe treatment of their employer, or their own wish to be masters 
of their time. It will also be seen that in St Thomas they were liable 
to be taken up and sold as slaves, as was actually the case with one 
apprentice. It is not undeserving of remark, that not one of the ap- 
prentices who thus withdrew themselves from Tortola ever hired 
themseives to agricultural labour for any fixed period.’ 

‘ The occasional high wages in irregular kinds of industry, how- 
ever uncertain, appear to have pleased them better than the perma- 
nent rewards procured by an employment less exposed to uncertain- 
ty, but which required a steady exertion.’ 

What the permanent rewards of agricultural labour were in 
Tortola, we haveseen. The planter would have found it ruinous 
on most estates to give more than six pounds fifteen shillings a 
year, or about fourpence a dlay. Unless, therefore, they were much 
higher in St Thomas, it is surely not extraordinary that they 
did not induce these apprentices to quit the employments to 
which, not by their own choice, but by the orders of the Go- 
vernment, they had been trained, for a pursuit uncongenial to 
all their habits. How often is it that an Englishman, who has 
served his apprenticeship to an artisan, hires himself to agricul- 
tural labour when he can find work in his own line ? 

But we will pass by the absurdity of condemning people for 
preferring high wages with little labour, to low wages with severe 
labour. We have other objections to make. ‘The Major has 
told us that the African apprentices could not legally be em- 
ployed in agriculture on the island of Tortola. If so, we wish 
to know how their dislike of agricultural labour could be their 
motive for quitting Tortola, or how, by bringing them back 
to Tortola, he could improve their habits in that respect ? 
To bring a man by main force from a residence which he 
likes, and to place him in the hands of an employer acknow- 
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ledged to be cruel, for fear that he may possibly be made a 
slave, seems to us also a somewhat curious proceeding, and de- 
serves notice, as being the only indication of zeal for liberty 
which the Major appears to have betrayed during the whole 
course of his mission. 

The Major might perhaps be justified in exerting himself to 
recover those apprentices who had emigrated without the con- 
sent of their masters. But with regard to the rest, his conduct 
appears to have been equally absurd and mischievous. He re- 
peatedly tells us that Tortola is a poor island. It appears from 
the schedules, that he was in the habit of asking the masters and 
mistresses, whether their apprentices, after the term of service 
should have expired, would be able to support themselves. In 
the case of some most respectable and industrious workmen, 
the answer was, that they possessed all the qualifications which 
would enable them to earn a livelihood; but that Tortola was 
too poor to afford them an adequate field: And this was evidently 
the cause which induced so many to transport themselves to St 
Thomas. Of all the innumerable instances in which public 
functionaries have exposed their ignorance by officiously med- 
dling with matters of which individuals ought to be left to judge 
for themselves, we remember none more conspicuous than that 
which Major Moody has thus recorded against himself. 

But it seems the industry of these emigrants, and indeed of 
the free Blacks generally, is not regular or steady. These are 
words of which Major Moody is particularly fond, and which 
he generally honours with Italics. We have, throughout 
this article, ‘taken the facts as he states them, and contented 
ourselves with exposing the absurdity of his inferences. We 
shall do so now. We will grant that the free blacks do not 
work so steadily as the slaves, or as the Jabourersin many other 
countries. But how does Major Moody connect this un- 
steadiness with the climate? To us it appears to be the 
universal effect of an advance in wages, an effect not confined 
to tropical countries, but daily and hourly witnessed in Eng- 
land by every man who attends to the habits of the lower 
orders. Let us suppose, that an English manufacturer can 
provide himself with those indulgencies which use has ren- 
dered necessary to his comfort for ten shillings a week, and 
that he can earn ten shillings a week by working steadily 
twelve hours a day. In that case, he probably will work twelve 
hours a day. But let us suppose that the wages of his labour 
rise to thirty shillings. Will he still continue to work twelve 
hours a day, for the purpose of trebling his present enjoyments, 
or of laying up a hoard against bad times? Notoriously not. 
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He will perhaps work four days in the week, and thus earn 
twenty shillings, a sum larger than that which he formerly ob- 
tained, but less than that which he might obtain if he chose to 
labour as he formerly laboured. When the wages of the work- 
man rise, he every where takes out, if we may so express our- 
selves, some portion of the rise in the form of repose. This is 
the real explanation of that unsteadiness on which Major Moody 
dwells so much—an unsteadiness which cannot surprise any per- 
son who has ever talked with an English manufacturer, or ever 
heard the name of Saint Monday. It appears by his own re- 
port, that a negro’slave works from Monday morning to Satur- 
day night on the sugar grounds of Tortola, and receives 
what is equivalent to something less than half-a-crown in 
return. But he ceases to be a slave, and becomes his own 
master; and then he finds that by cutting firewood, an em- 
ployment which requires no great skill, he can earn eight 
shillings and fourpence a week. By working every other day 
he can procure better food and better clothes than ever he had 
before. Inno country from the Pole to the Equator, would a 
labourer under such circumstances work steadily. The Major 
considers it as a strange phenomenon, peculiar to the torrid zone, 
that these people lay up little against seasons of sickness and 
distress—as if this were not almost universally the case among 
the far more intelligent population of England—as if we did not 
regularly see our artisans thronging to the alehouse when wages 
are high, and to the pawnbroker’s shop when they are low—as 
if we were not annually raising millions, in order to save the 
working classes from the misery which otherwise would be the 
consequence of their own improvidence. 

We are not the advocates of idleness and imprudence. The 
question before us is, not whether it be desirable that men 
all over the world should labour more steadily than they 
now do; but whether thelaws which regulate labour within the 
tropics, differ from those which are in operation elsewhere. 
This is a question which never can be settled, merely by com- 
paring the quantity of work done in different places. By pur- 
suing such a course, we should establish a separate law of la- 
bour for every country, and for every trade in every country. 
‘he free African does not work so steadily as the Englishman. 
But the wild Indian, by the Major’s own account, works still 
jess steadily than the African. ‘The Chinese labourer, on the 
other hand, works more steadily than the Englishman. In this 
island, the industry of the porter or the waterman, is less stea- 
dy than the industry of the ploughman. But the great general 
principle is the same in all. All will work extremely hard ra- 
ther than miss the comforts to which they have been habituated ; 
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and all, when they find it possible to obtain their accustomed 
comforts with less than their accustomed labour, will not work 
so hard as they formerly worked, merely to increase them. The 
real point to be ascertained, therefore, is, whether the free Af- 
rican is content to miss his usual enjoyments, not whether he 
works steadily or not; for the Chinese peasant would work as 
irregularly as the Englishman, and the Englishman as irregu- 
larly as the negro, if this could be done without any diminution 
of comforts. Now, it does not appear from any passage in the 
whole Report, that the free blacks are retrograding in their 
mode of living. It appears on the contrary, that their work, 
however irregular, does in fact enable them to live more com- 
fortably than they ever did as slaves, The unsteadiness, there- 
fore, of which they are accused, if it be an argument for coer- 
cing them, is equally an argument for coercing the spinners of 
Manchester and the grinders of Sheffield. 

The next case which we shall notice is, that of the native In- 
dians within the tropics. ‘That these savages havea great aver- 
sion to steady labour, and that they have made scarcely any 
advances towards civilization, we readily admit. Major Moody 
speaks on this subject with authority; for it seems that, when 
he visited one of their tribes, they forgot to boil the pot for 
him, and put him off with a speech, which he has reported at 
length, instead of a meal.+ He, as usual, attributes their ha- 
bits to the heat of the climate. But let us consider that the In- 
dians of North America, with much greater advantages, live in 
the same manner. A most enlightened and prosperous com- 
munity has arisen in their vicinity. Many benevolent men have 
attempted to correct their roving propensities, and to inspire 
them with a taste for those comforts which industry alone can 
procure. They still obstinately adhere to their old mode of 
life. The independence, the strong excitement, the occasional 
periods of intense exertion, the long intervals of repose, have 
become delightful and almost necessary to them. It is well 
known, that Europeans, who have lived among them for any 
length of time, are strangely fascinated by the pleasures of that 
state of society, and even by its sufferings and hazards. Among 
ourselves, the Gypsey race, one of the most beautiful and intel- 
ligent on the face of the earth, has lived for centuries in a simi- 
lar manner. Those singular outcasts have been surrounded on 
every side by the great works of human labour. The advan- 
tages of industry were forced upon their notice. The roads on 
which they travelled, the hedges under which they rested, the 
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hen-roosts which furnished their repast, the silver which crossed 
their palms—all must have constantly reminded them of the 
conveniences and luxuries which are to be obtained by steady 
exertion. They were persecuted under a thousand pretexts, 
whipped for vagrants, imprisoned for poachers, ducked for 
witches. The severest laws were enacted against them. To 
consort with them was long a capital offence. Yet a remnant 
of the race still preserves its peculiar language and manners— 
still prefers a tattered tent and a chance-meal of carrion to a 
warm house and a comfortable dinner. If the habits of the In- 
dians of Guiana prove that slavery is necessary within the tro- 
pics, the habits of the Mohawks and Gypsies will equally prove, 
that it is necessary in the temperate zone. The heat cannot be 
the cause of that which is found alike in the coldest and in the 
hottest countries. 

Major Moody gives a long account of the Maroon settle- 
ments near Surinam. ‘These settlements were first formed by 
slaves, who fled from the plantations on the coast, about the 
year 1667. The society was, during the following century, 
augmented from time to time by fresh reinforcements of fugitive 
negroes. ‘This supply, however, has now been for many years 
stopped. It is perfectly true, that these people were long con- 
tented with a bare subsistence, and that little of steady agricul- 
tural industry has ever existed amongst them. The Major again 
recurs to physical causes, and the heat of the sun. A better 
explanation may be given in one word, insecurity. During 
about one hundred years, the Maroons were absolutely run 
down like mad dogs. It appears from the work of Captain 
Stedman, to which the Maior himself alludes, that those who 
fell into the hands of the whites were hung up by hooks thrust 
into their ribs, torn to pieces on the rack, or roasted on slow 
fires. They attempted to avoid the danger, by frequently 
changing, and carefully concealing their residence. ‘The acci- 
dental crowing of a cock, had brought destruction on a whole 
tribe. That a people thus situated should labour to acquire 
property which they could not enjoy—that they should engage 
in employments which would necessarily attach them to a par- 
ticular spot, was not to be expected. ‘Their habits necessarily 
became irregular and ferocious. They plundered the colony—- 
they plundered each other—they lived by hunting and fishing. 
The only productions of the earth which they cultivated, were 
such as could be speedily reared, and easily concealed. But dur- 
ing the last fifty years, these tribes have enjoyed a greater degree 
of security; and from the statement of Major Moody, who has 
himself visited that country, and who, though a wretched logi- 
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cian, is an unexceptionable witness, it appears, that they are 
rapidly advancing in civilization; that they have acquired a sense 
of new wants, and a relish for new pleasures; that agriculture 
has taken a more regular form; and that the vices and miseries 
of savage life are disappearing together. 

‘ The young men among the Maroons acknowledged, that the 
conduct of the chiefs had become much better, in respect of not in- 
terfering with the wives of others, and that every body now could 
have his own wife.” ..... 

* I observed, that they had adopted the system of sometimes do- 
mesticating wild animals, and rearing those already domesticated 
for food ; that instead of always boucaning their meats, like the In- 
dians, they now often used salt when they could get it; and, finally, 
that instead of depending on the forests for fruits, or cultivating 
roots which were soon reaped, and could easily be concealed, they 
had generally adopted the banana and plantain as a food, which re- 
quires about twelve months to produce its fruits, and the tree ob- 
tains a considerable height.’ ..... 

* T also found, that a certain degree of occasional industry had 
taken place among the Maroons. Some of these young men had 
devoted a few days in the year to cutting down trees which nature 
had planted. From such occasional labour they were enabled to 
procure finery for a favourite female, a better gun, or a new axe.’ f 

Surely this statement is most encouraging. No sooner was 
security given to these Maroons, than improvement commenced. 
A single generation has sufficed to change these hunters into 
cultivators of the earth, to teach them the use of domestic ani- 
mals, to awaken among them a taste for the luxuries and dis- 
tinctions of polished societies. That their labour is still only 
occasional, we grant. But this, we cannot too often repeat, is 
not the question. If occasional labour will supply the inhabi- 
tant of the temperate zone with comforts greater than those 
to which he is accustomed, he will labour only occasionally, 
These negroes are not only willing to work rather than forego 
their usual comforts, but are also willing to make some addition 
to their labour, for the sake of some addition to their comforts. 
Nothing more can be said for the labourers of any country. 
The principle which has made England and Holland what they 
are, is evidently at work in the thickets of Surinam. 

That the habits of the fugitives were altogether idle and irre- 
gular till within the last fifty years, is nothing to the purpose. 
How much of regular industry was formerly to be found among 
the outlawed moss-troopers of our Border, or in the proscribed 
clan of the Macgregors? Down to a very late period, a large 
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part of the Scotch people was as averse to steady industry as 
any tribe of Maroons. In the year 1698, Fletcher of Saltoun call- 
ed the attention of the Scottish Parliament to this horrible evil. 
* This country,’ says he, ‘ has always swarmed with such num- 
* bers of idle vagabonds as no laws could ever restrain. There 
‘ are at this day in Scotland two hundred thousand people 
* begging from door to door, living without any regard or sub- 
* jection to the laws of the land, or to even those of God and na- 
‘ture. No magistrate could ever discover or be informed 
* which way one in a hundred of these wretches died, or that 
* ever they were baptised.’ He advises the Government to set 
them to work ; but he strongly represents the difficulty of such 
an undertaking. ‘ That sort of people is so desperately wicked, 
* such enemies of all work and labour, and, which is yet more 
* amazing, so proud in esteeming their own condition above 
* that which they will be sure to call slavery, that, unless pre- 
* vented by the utmost industry and diligence, upon the first 
* publication of any orders for putting in execution such a de- 
* sign, they will rather die with hunger in caves and dens, and 
* murder their young children.’ Fletcher was a brave, honest, 
and sensible man. He had fought and suffered for liberty. 
Yet the circumstances of his country shook his faith in the true 
principles of government. He looked with dismay on the moun- 
tains occupied by lawless chiefs and their gangs, and the low- 
lands cursed by the depredations of some plunderers and the pro- 
tection of others. Every where he saw swarms of robbers and 
beggars. He contrasted this desolate prospect with the spec- 
tacle which Holland presented, the miracles which human in- 
dustry had there achieved, a country rescued from the ocean, 
vast and splendid cities, ports crowded with ships, meadows cul- 
tivated to the highest point, canals along which hundreds of 
boats were constantly passing, mercantile houses of which the 
daily payments exceeded the whole rental of the Highlands, an 
immense population whose habits were sober and laborious, and 
who acquired their comforts, not by injuring, but by benefiting 
their neighbours. He did not sufficiently consider that this 
state of things sprung from the wisdom and vigour of a govern- 
ment, which insured to every man the fruits of his exertions, 
and protected equally the pleasures of every class, from the pipe 
of the mechanic to the picture-gallery and the tulip-garden of 
the Burgo-master;—that in Scotland, on the contrary, the 
police was feeble, and the gentry rich in men and destitute of 
money ; that robbery was in consequence common ; that people 
will not build barns to be burned, or rear cattle to be lifted; 
that insecurity produced idleness, and idleness crimes; that 
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these crimes again augmented the insecurity from which they 
had sprung. He overlooked these circumstances, and attribut- 
ed the evil to the want of coercion. He censured the weak hu- 
manity of those fathers of the church who had represented 
slavery as inconsistent with Christianity. He cited those texts 
with which the controversies of our own times have rendered us 
so familiar. Finally, he proposed to convert the lower classes 
into domestic bondsmen. His arguments were at least as plausi- 
ble as those of Major Moody. But how signally has the event 
refuted them! Slavery was not established in ‘Scotland. On 
the contrary, the changes which have taken place there have 
been favourable to personal liberty. The power of the chiefs 
has been destroyed. Security has been given to the capitalist 
and to the labourer. Could Fletcher now revisit Scotland, he 
would find a country which might well bear a comparison with 
his favourite Holland. 

The history of the Maroons of Surinam appears to us strictly 
analogous to that of the Scottish peasantry. In both cases inse- 
curity produced idleness. In both security produces industry. 
The African community indeed, in the middle of the last 
century was far more barbarous than any part of the Scotch 

nation has ever been since the dawn of authentic history. 

Not one of the fugitives had ever been taught to read and 
write. ‘The traces of civilization which they brought from the 
colony were very slight, and were soon effaced by the habits 
of a lawless and perilous life. Of late, however, their progress 
has been rapid. Judging of the future by the past, we enter- 
tain a strong hope that they will soon form a flourishing and 
respectable ‘society. At all events, we are sure that their con- 
dition affords no ground for believing that the labourer, within 
the tropics, acts on principles different from those which regu- 
late his conduct elsewhere. 

We now come to the case of Hayti, a case on which Major 
Moody and his disciples place the strongest reliance. ‘lhe 
Report telis us, that ‘Toussaint, Christophe and Boyer, have 
all found it necessary to compel the free negroes of that island 
to employ themselves in agriculture—that exportation has di- 
minished—that the quantity of coffee now produced i is much 
smaller than that which was grown under the I’rench govern- 
ment—that the cultivation of sugar is abandoned—that the 
Haytians have not only ceased to export that article, but have 
begun to import it_—th at the men indulge themselves in re- 


pose, and force the women to work for them; and, finally, 
that this dislike of labour can be explained only by the heat of 
the climate, and can be subdued only by coercion. 
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Now we have to say, in the first place, that the proofs which the 
Major brings refute each other. If, as he states, the Haytians 
are coerced, and have been coerced during the last thirty 
years, their idleness may be an excellent argument against 
slavery, but can be no argument against liberty. If it be said 
that the coercion employed in Hayti is not sufliciently severe, 
we answer thus:— We never denied, that of two kinds of coer- 
cion, the more severe is likely to be the more efficient. Men 
can be induced to work only by two motives, hope and fear; 
the former is the motive of the free labourer, the latter of the 
slave. We hold that, in the long run, hope will answer best, 
But we are perfectly ready to admit, that a strong fear will 
stimulate industry more powerfully than a weak fear. ‘The 
case of Hayti, therefore, can at most only prove that severe 
slavery answers its purpose better than lenient slavery. It can 
prove nothing for slavery against freedom. But the Major is 
not entitled to use two contradictory arguments. One or the 
other he must abandon. If he chuses to reason on the decrees 
of Toussaint and Christophe, he has no right to talk of the 
decrease of production. If, on the other hand, he insists on 
the idleness of the Haytians, he must admit their liberty. If 
they are not free, their idleness can be no argument against 
freedom. 

But we will do more than expose the inconsistency of the 
Major. We will take both suppositions successively, and show 
that neither of them can affect the present question. 

First, then, let it be supposed that a coercive system is esta- 
blished in Hayti. Major Moody seems to think that this fact, 
if admitted, is sufficient to decide the controversy. 

‘ The annexed regulations,’ says he, ‘ of Toussaint, Desfourmeau, and 
Christophe, as well as those of President Boyer, intended for people in 
circumstances similar to those of the liberated Africans, appear to 
prove practically that some such measures are necessary as those which 
I have submitted as the result of my own personal observation and ex- 
perience, in the control of human labour in different climes, and under 
various circumstances.’ § 

We must altogether dissent from this doctrine. It does not 
appear to us quite self-evident, that every law which every go- 
vernment may choose to make is necessarily a wise law. We 
have sometimes been inclined to suspect that, even in this en- 
lightened country, legislators have interfered in matters which 
should have been left to take their own course. An English 
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Parliament formerly thought fit to limit the wages of labour. 
This proceeding does not perfectly satisfy us, that wages had 
previously been higher than they should have been, Elizabeth, 
unquestionably the greatest sovereign that ever governed Ing- 
land, passed those laws for the support of the poor, which, 
though in seeming and intention most humane, have produced 
more evil than all the cruelties of Nero and Maximin. We 
have just seen that, at the close of the seventeenth century, a 
most respectable and enlightened Scotch gentleman thought 
slavery the only cure for the maladies of his country. Christophe 
was not destitute of talents. Toussaint was a man of great ge- 
nius and unblemished integrity, a brave soldier, and in man 
respects a wise statesman. But both these men had been slaves. 
Both were ignorant of history and political economy. That 
idleness and disorders should follow a general civil war, was 
perfectly natural. ‘Thatrulers, accustomed to a system of com- 
pulsory labour, should think such a system the only cure for 
those evils, is equally natural. But what inference can be drawn 
from such circumstances ? 

The negligence with which Major Moody has arranged his 
Appendix, is most extraordinary. He has, with strange incon- 
sistency, given us no copy of the decree of Toussaint in the 
original, and no translation of the decree of Christophe. The 
decree of Boyer, the most important of the three, he has not 
thought fit to publish at all; though he repeatedly mentions it 
in terms which seem to imply that he hasseen it. Our readers 
are probably aware, that the decree of Toussaint, or rather the 
Major’s translation of it, was retouched by some of the states- 
men of Jamaica, docked of the first and last paragraphs, which 
would at once have betrayed its date, and sent over by the As- 
sembly to England, as a new law of President Boyer. This 
forgery, the silliest and most impudent that has been attempted 
within our remembrance, was at once exposed. The real de- 
cree, if there be such a decree, is not yet before the public. 

The decree of Toussaint was issued in a time of such extreme 
confusion, that even if we were to admit its expediency, which we 
are very far from doing, we should not be bound to draw any 
general conclusion from it. All the reasonings which Major 
Moody founds on the decree of Christophe, may be refuted by 
this simple answer—that decree lays at least as many restraints 
on the capitalist as on the labourer. It directs him to provide 
machinery and mills. It limits the amount of his live stock, 
It prescribes the circumstances under which he may form new 
plantations of coffee. It enjoins the manner in which he is to 
press his canes and to clean his cotton. The Major reasons 
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thus: Christophe compelled the field-negroes to work. Hence 
it follows, that men who live in hot climates will not cultivate 
the soil steadily without compulsion. We may surely say, with 
equal justice, Christophe prescribed the manner in which the 
proprietor was to employ his capital. It is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred, that a capitalist in a hot climate cannot judge of his own 
interests, and that the government ought to take the manage- 
ment of his concerns out of his hands. If the Major will not 
adopt this conclusion, he must abandon his own. All our read- 
ers will admit, that a Prince who could lay the capitalist under 
such restrictions as those which we have mentioned, must have 
been ignorant of political science, and prone to interfere in 
cases where legislative interference is foolish and pernicious. 
What conclusion, then, can be justly drawn from the restraints 
imposed by such a ruler on the freedom of the peasant ? 

We have thus disposed of the first hypothesis, namely, that 
the Haytians are coerced. We will proceed to the second. Let 
it be supposed, that the Haytians are not coerced. In that 
case we say, that if they do not export as much as formerly, it 
will not necessarily follow that they do not work as much as 
formerly; and that, if they do not work as much as formerly, 
it still will not follow that their idleness proceeds from phy- 
sical causes, or forms any exception to the general principles 
which regulate labour. 

The first great cause which depresses the industry of the 
Haytians, is the necessity of keeping up large and costly esta. 
blishments. All who, since the expulsion of the French, have 
governed that country, have wisely and honourably sacrified 
every other consideration to the preservation of independence. 
Large armies have been kept up. A considerable part of the 
population has consequently been supported in an unproductive 
employment; and a heavy burden has been laid on the indus- 
try of the rest. Major Moody quotes the following passage 
from the narrative of a most respectable and benevolent Ame- 
rican, Mr Dewey :— 

‘ Throughout the island the women perform the principal part of 
the labour in the field and in the house. ... I was often moved 
with pity for their lot, though I rejoiced that the burden was now 
voluntary, and admired the spirit of women who could so readily 
perform the work of the men, that the men may be employed in the 
defence and preservation of their liberties.’ 

The Major pounces on the fact stated by Mr Dewey; but, 
with the amiable condescension of a superior nature, gently 
corrects his inferences. 
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‘ That Mr Dewey, and pious persons like him, do state the facts 
which he observed correctly, I am quite convinced ; but when he, 
and those who reason in his manner, assign causes as solely produ- 
cing the effect, it is then that error glides into their statements.’ * 

We are not so completely convinced as the Major seems to 
be, that all pious persons state correctly such facts as Mr Dewey 
has observed: but we are sure, that Mr Dewey must be the 
most ungrateful of men, if he is not grateful for such compliments. 
Indeed, the style which the Major always adopts towards phi- 
lanthropists reminds us of Dogberry patting Verges on the 
back :—* A good old man, Sir! He will be talking. Well 
* said, i’ faith, neighbour. An two men ride of a horse, one 
‘ must ride behind. An honest soul, i’ faith, as ever broke 
‘ bread. But God is to be worshipped. All men are not 
‘ alike.” But we must go on with the argument of our philo- 
sophical commissioner. 

* Any person who has travelled among people ina backward state 
of knowledge and social civilization, people who never experienced 
what slavery was, must have observed, as I have done, that the bur- 
den of agricultural labour is generally imposed on the females, by 
the arbitrary power exercised over them by the males .... .’ 

‘ Whilst an examination into the actual pupulation of Hayti, and 
the real number of the males actually withdrawn from agricultural 
pursuits for those of military service, at the time Mr Dewey made 
his observations, would show, that, though the cause assigned by 
him might have some effect, that, in point of fact, a more powerful 
influence would probably be found in the action of causes springing 
from a different source than that assigned by him as the true cause ; 
and whilst these other powerful causes are left in action, little prac- 
tical good is effected by the removal of a minor influence. ’ + 

We have not time to notice the innumerable beauties of this 
headless and endless sentence, in which a double allowance of 
thats compensates for the absence of a nominative case and a 
verb :—those who study the works of the Major must take such 
grammar as they can get, and be thankful. But, does he ad- 
vance any reason, or the shadow of any reason, for dissenting 
from the opinion formed by a man whose honesty he acknow- 
ledges, on a point on which it is scarcely possible to be mis- 
taken? Noman of common sense can live three days in a coun- 
try without finding out, whether it is by idleness, or by military 
duties, that the males are prevented from working. But Major 
Moody reasons thus—Savages, from their propensity to indo- 
lence, make their women work for them. ‘The Haytians make 
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their women work for them; therefore the Haytians are indo- 
lent savages ;—an exquisite specimen of syllogistic reasoning ! 
Horses are quadrupeds: but a pig is a quadruped; therefore a 
pig is a horse. The dullest of the gravediggers in Hamlet 
would have been ashamed of such an argal. 

The Major surely does not mean to deny, that, in civilized 
and industrious nations, circumstances similar to those which 
exist in Hayti, have compelied the women to engage in agri- 
cultural labour. History abounds with such instances. When, 
fourteen years ago, the Prussians rose against the French, al- 
most the whole harvest of Silesia and Upper Saxony was gather- 
ed in by females. ‘The conscriptions of Buonaparte frequently 
produced the same effect. ‘The Major says, indeed, or rather 
we, endowing his purposes with Syntax, say for him, that if 
the numbers of the Haytian people and of the Haytian army 
were ascertained, the causes assigned by Mr Dewey would be 
found to have produced only part of the effect. But what evi- 
dence does he offer? Where are his facts, and his reasonings 
on these facts? Does he know what the population of Hayti 
may be? Does he know how large its army may be? If he 
knows, why does he not tell us? If he does not know, how 
can he tell what might be the result of an examination into 
those particulars? It is something too much that a writer, who, 
when he tries to demonstrate, never demonstrates anything but 
his own ignorance of the art of reasoning, should expect to be 
implicitly believed, when he merely dogmatizes. 

We grant, that the Haytians do not rear any great quantity 
of sugar. But can this circumstance be explained only by sup- 
posing that they are averse to the labour necessary for that 
purpose ? When capital is withdrawn from a particular trade, 
a political economist is commonly inclined to suspect, that the 
profits are smaller than those which may be obtained in other 
lines of business. Now, it is a notorious fact, that the profits 
which the cultivation of sugar yields are, in all our West In- 
dian islands, extremely low ; that the business i is carried on only 
because a large quantity of capital has already been fixed in 
forms useless for every other purpose; and that, if this fixed 
capital were to be suddenly destroyed, no fresh investment 
would take place. A man who has purchased a costly ap- 
paratus for the purpose of carrying on a particular manu- 
facture, will not necessarily change his business because he 
finds that his gains are smaller than those which he might 
obtain elsewhere. He will generally prefer a small profit to 
a dead loss, and rather take two per cent. upon his first 
investment than let that investment perish altogether, suf- 
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fer his machinery to lie idle, and turn the remains of his 
fortune to a pursuit in which he might make five per cent. This, 
we believe, is the only cause which keeps up the cultivation of 
sugar in Jamaica and Antigua. 

Tn Hayti this cause has ceased to operate. Most of the fixed 

capital necessary for the sugar: trade was destroyed by the war 
which followed the liberation of the negroes. The machinery 
which remained was employed as formerly. But it was not re- 
placed as it fell to decay. This at once explains the gradual 
decrease of production. A similar decrease, from similar 

causes, is taking place in our oldest colonies. But let us 
even suppose that the cultivation of sugar was likely, under 
ordinary circumstances, to flourish in Hayti, it still remains 
to be considered what security capital invested in that busi- 
ness would have enjoyed. A short time back it seemed by no 
means improbable that France would assert her rights to the 
sovereignty of the island by arms. In the year 1814, the 
strongest apprehensions were entertained. A murderous and 
devastating war, a war in which quarter would neither have 
been given nor taken, was to be expected. The plan of defence 
which the rulers of Hayti contemplated was suited to so terrible 
acrisis. It was intended to turn the coast into a desert, to set 
fire to the buildings, to fall back on the interior fastnesses of 
the coyntry, and “by constant skirmishes, by hunger, and by 
the effects of a climate so fatal to Europeans, to wear out the 
invading army. ‘This design was avowed by the Government 
in publications which have found their way to England. It 
was justified by circumstances, and it could scarcely have failed 
of success. But it is evident that the remotest prospect of such 
an emergency would alone have deterred any capitalist from 
sinking his property in the extensive and valuable machinery 
necessary to a sugar- planter. 

It is true that there is a diminution in the quantity of coffee 
exported from Hayti. But the cause of the diminution is ob- 
vious. The taxes on that article are exorbitantly high. The 
territorial impost raised on the. plantation, and the customs 
which must be paid previous to exportation, make up a duty of 
sixty per cent. on the prime cost. If the Haytians are to be 
free, they must have an army. If they are to have an army, ’ 
they must raise money; and this may possibly be the best way 
of raising it. But it is evidently impossible that a commodity 
thus burdened can maintain a competition with the produce of 
countries where no taxes exist. 

We therefore think it bynomeansimprobablethat the Haytians 
may have abandoned the cultivation of sugar and coffee, not 
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from idleness, but from prudence; that they may have been as 
industriously employed as their enslaved ancestors, though in 
a different manner. All the testimony which we have ever ‘been 
able to procure tends to prove that they are at least industrious 
enough to live comfortably, and multiply rapidly under the 
weight of a very heavy taxation. 

We have shown that the decrease in the exports of Hayti does 
not necessarily prove a decrease in the industry of the ‘people. 
But we also maintain, that, even if we were to admit that the Hay- 
tians work less steadily than formerly, Major Moody has no 
right to attribute that circumstance to the influence of climate. 
His error in this and in many other parts of his work proceeds 
from an utter ignorance of the habits of labourers in the tem- 
perate zone. What those habits are, we have already stated. 
If an English labourer, who has hitherto been unable to ob- 
tain the enjoyments to which he is accustomed without working 
three hundred days a year, should find himself able to obtain 
those enjoyments by working a hundred days a year, he will 
not continue to work three hundred days a year. He will make 
some addition to his pleasures, but he will abate largely of his 
exertions. He will probably work only on the alternate days. 
The case of the Haytian is the same. Asa slave he worked 
twelve months in the year, and received perhaps as much as he 
would have been able to raise in one month, if he had worked 
on his own account. He was liberated—he found that, by work- 

ing for two months, he could procure luxuries of which he had 

never dreamed. If he worked unsteadily, he did only what an 
Englishman, in the same circumstances, would have done. In 
order to prove that labour in Hayti follows a law different from 
that which is in operation among onrselves, it is necessary to 
prove, not merely that the Haytian works unsteadily, but that 
he will forego comforts to which he is accustomed, rather than 
work steadily. 

This Major Moody has not even asserted of the Haytians, 
or of any other class of tropical labourers. He has, therefore, 
altogether failed to show, that the natives of the torrid zone 
cannot be safely left to the influence of those principles which 
have most effectually promoted civilization in Europe. If the 
law of labour be ev erywhere the same, and he has said nothing 
which induces us to doubt that it is so, that unsteadiness of 
which he speaks will, at least in its extreme degree, last only 
for a time, which, compared with the life of a nation, is but as 
a day in the life of man. The luxuries of one generation will 
become the necessaries of the next. As new desires are awak- 
ened, greater exertions will be necessary. This cause, coope- 
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rating with that increase of population of which the Major him- 
self admits the effect, will, in less than a century, make the 
Haytian labourer what the English labourer now is. 

The last case which we shall consider is, that of the free ne- 
groes who emigrated from North America to Hayti. They 
were in number about six thousand. President Boyer under- 
took to defray the whole expense of their passage, and to sup- 
port them for four months after their arrival—a clear proof that 
the people of Hayti are industrious enough to place at the dis- 
posal of the Government funds more than sufficient to defray 
its ordinary charges. We give the sixth and seventh article Cf 
Boyer’s instruction to the agent employed by him on this occa- 
sion, as Major Moody states them. It is on these that his 
whole « argument turns. 

‘ Article VI.—To regulate better the interests of the emigrants, 
it will be proper to let them know in detail, what the government of 
the republic is disposed to do, to assure their future well-being and 
that of their children, on the sole condition of their being good and 
industrious citizens. You are authorized, in concert with the agents 
of the different societies, and before civil authority, to make arrange- 
ments with heads of families, or other emigrants who can unite twelve 
people able to work, and also to stipulate that the government will 
give them a portion of land sufficient to employ twelve persons, and 
on which may be raised coffee, cotton, maize, peas, and other vege- 
tables and provisions; and after they have well improved the said 
quantity of land, which will not be less than thirty-six acres in ex- 
tent, or twelve carreaces, government will give a perpetual title to 
the said land to these twelve people, their heirs, and assigns. 

Article VII.—Those of the emigrants who prefer applying them- 
a es individually to the culture of the earth, either by renting lands al- 
ready improved, ‘which they will till, or by working in the field to share 
the produce with the proprietor, must also engage themselves by a legal 
act that, on arriving in Hayti, they will make the above mentioned ar- 
rangements ; and this they must do before judges of the peace ; so that, 
on their arrival here, they will be obliged to apply themselves to agri- 
culture, and not be liable to become v vagrants.’ * 

On these passages the Major reasons thus— 

‘ In Hayti, even at present, under the judicious government of Presi- 
dent Boyer, we find the free and intelligent American Blacks receiving 
land for nothing, having their expenses paid, and the produce of the land 
to be for their own advantage, obliged, by a legal act, to apply themselves 
to a kind of labour which is manifestly and cle arly intended to better 
their condition. 

‘ Why should a free man be thus obliged to act in a manner which 
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the most ignorant person might discover was a duty incumbent on him 
and that the result would be for his advantage? The legal act and its 
penalties, after such a grant of land, would appear pre-eminently absurd 
in England.’ * 

We, for our own parts, can conceive nothing more pre-emi- 
nently absurd, than for a man to quote and comment on what 
he has never read. This is clearly the case with the Major. 
The emigrants who were to be obliged by a legal act to apply 
themselves to labour, were not those who were to receive land 
for nothing, but those who were to rent it, or to hire themselves 
out as labourers under others. The Major has applied the 
provisions of the Seventh Article to the class mentioned in the 
Sixth. So disgraceful an instance of carelessness we never saw 
in any official document. 

Whether the President acted well or ill, is not the question. 
The principle on which he proceeded cannot be mistaken. He 
was about to advance a considerable sum for the purpose of 
transporting these people to Hayti. He appears, as far as we 
can judge from these instructions, to have exacted no security 
from the higher and most respectable class. But he thought 
it probable, we suppose, that many of those idle and profligate 
persons who abound in all great cities, and who are peculiarly 
likely to abound in a degraded caste, beggars and thieves, the 
refuse of the North American bridewells, might accept his pro- 
posals, merely that they might live for some months at free 
cost, and then return to their old habits. He therefore natu- 
rally required some assurance that the poorer emigrants in- 
tended to support themselves by their industry before he would 
agree to advance their subsistence. 

The Major proceeds thus :— 

‘ Your Lordship may observe, in the instructions of the President, 
that only certain modes of rewarding the labour of the free American 
Black are mentioned, viz. renting land already improved, working in 
the field to share the produce with the labourer, or, by being proprietors 
of land, to cultivate on their own account without either rent or pur- 
chase, having land from the free gift of the Government. 

‘ The ordinary mode of rewarding the labourer by the payment of 
wages, as in England or the East Indies, where the country is fully 
peopled, is never once mentioned or alluded to by President Boyer, who 
may be fairly supposed to understand the situation of the country which 
he governs. ’ + 

For the sake of the Haytians, we hope that Boyer under- 
stands the country which he governs better than the Major un- 
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understands the subject on which he writes. Who, before, ever 
thought of mentioning the renting of land as a mode of reward- 
ing the labourer? The renting of land is a transaction between 
the proprietor of the soil and the capitalist. Can Major Moody 
possibly imagine, that, in any part of the world, the labourer, 
as a labourer, pays rent, or receives it? He surely must know, 
that those emigrants who rented land, must have rented it in 
the capacity, not of labourers, but of capitalists; that they must 
have paid the rent out of the profits of their stock, not out of 
the gains of their labour; that even when a man works on his 
own account, the gains of his labour, though not generall 
called wages, are wages to all intents and purposes, and, deena 
popularly confounded with his profits, follow a law altogether 
different. But Boyer, says Major Moody, never mentions 
wages. How can wages be better defined, than as the share of 
the produce allowed to the labourer? Does Major Moody 
conceive that wages can be paid only in money, or that money 
wages represent any thing but that share of the produce of 
which the President speaks? He goes on, however, floundering 
deeper and deeper in absurdity at every step. 

‘ In the present constitution of Hayti, as administered by Presi- 
dent Boyer, in ‘ Titre sur |’Etat Politique des Citoyens,’ I find, 
under the 47th act, that the rights of citizenship are suspended, as 
regards domestics working for wages (‘ par l'état de domestique a& 
gages’), in that very republican country, where a person, ignorant 
of the effect of physical causes, would naturally conclude that it 
would be most unjust to deprive a man of his right of citizenship, 
because he preferred one mode of subsisting himself to another, which 
the Government wished to encourage.’ * 

Physical causes again! We should like to know whether 
these physical causes operate in France. In the French Con- 
stitution of the year 1791, we find the following Article. 

* To be an active citizen, it is necessary not to be in a me- 
* nial situation, namely, that of a servant receiving wages.’ 

It seems, therefore, that this law which, in the opinion of Ma- 
jor Moody, nothing but the heat of the torrid zone will ex- 
plain—this law, which any person, ignorant of physical causes, 
would consider as grossly unjust, is copied from the Institutions 
of a great and enlightened European nation. We can assure 
him, that a little knowledge of history is now and then very 
useful to a person who eolestahin to speculate on politics. 

We must return for a moment to the North American emi- 
grants. Much mismanagement seems to have taken place with 
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respect tothem. They were received with cordiality, and pam- 
pered with the utmost profusion, by the liberal inhabitants of 
Port-au-Prince. They had left a country where they had al- 
ways been treated as the lowest of mankind; they had landed 
in a country where they were overwhelmed with caresses and 
presents. The heads of many were turned by the change. 
Many came from cities, and, totally unaccustomed to agricul- 
tural labour, found themselves transported into the midst of an 
agricultural community. The Government, with more gene- 
rosity than wisdom, suffered them to eat their rations in idle- 
ness. This is a short summary of the narrative of Mr Dewey, 
who was himself on the spot. He continues thus. 

‘ Although theseand other circumstances damped the ardour of some 
of the emigrants, and rendered them dissatisfied with their situation, 
yet I have uniformly found the industrious and the most respectable, 
and such as were fitted to be cultivators of the soil, contented with 
their condition and prospects, and convinced that great advantages 
were put within their reach. By far the greater part of the emi- 
grants I saw were satisfied with their change of country, and many 
were so much pleased that they would not return on any consider- 
ation, and said, that they never felt at home before, that they have ne- 
ver felt what it was to be in a country where their colour was not de- 
spised. But these were such as went out expecting to meet difficulties, 
and not to live in the city; and they are so numerous, and pursuing 
their course with so much enterprise, that I feel there isno more reason 
for surprise at the industry and contentment which they exhibit, than 
at the dissatisfaction which has brought back 200, and will perhaps 
bring back a few more.’* 

All this statement the Major quotes as triumphantly as if it 
were favourable to his hypothesis, or as if it were not of itself suf- 
ficient to refute every syllable that he has written. Those who 
came from towns shrunk from agricultural: Jabour. Is this a 
circumstance peculiar to any climate? Let Major Moody try 
the same experiment in this country with the footmen and shop- 
men of London, and see what success he will have. But those 
who were accustomed to tillage, applied themselves to it with 
vigour; and this though they came from a cold country, and 
must therefore be supposed to have been peculiarly sensible of 
the influence of tropical heat. It is clear, therefore, that their 
desire to better their condition surmounted that love of repose 
which, according to the new philosophy of labour, can, in warm, 
fertile, and thinly peopled countries, be surmounted only by 
the fear of punishment. 


' We have now gone through the principal topics of which the 
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Major has treated. We have done him more than justice. We 
have arranged his chaotic mass of facts and theories; we have 
frequently translated his language into English; we have re- 
frained from quoting the exquisitely ridiculous similitudes and 
allusions with which he has set off his reasonings; we have re- 
peatedly taken on ourselves the burden of the proof in cases 
where, by all the rules of logic, we might have imposed it on 
him. Against us, he cannot resort to his ordinary modes of de- 
fence. He cannot charge us with ignorance of local circum- 
stances, for almost all the facts on which we have argued are 
taken from his own report. He cannot sneer at us as pious, 
benevolent people, misled by a blind hatred of slavery, eager 
in the pursuit of a laudable end, but ignorant of the means by 
which alone it can be attained. We have treated the question 
as a question purely scientific. We have reasoned as if we had 
been reasoning, not about men and women, but about spinning- 
jeanies and power-looms. 

Point by point we have refuted his whole theory. We have 
shown that the phenomena which he attributes to the atmo- 
sphere of the torrid zone, are found in the most temperate 
climates; and that, if coercion be desirable in the case of the 
West Indian labourer, the stocks, the branding iron, and the 
forty stripes save one, ought to be, without delay, introduced 
into England. 

There are still some parts of the subject on which, if this 
article were not already too long, we should wish to dwell. 
Coercion, according to Major Moody, is necessary only in 
those tropical countries in which the population does not press 
on the means of subsistence. He holds, that the multiplica- 
tion of the species will at length render it superfluous. It 
would be easy to show that this remedy is incompatible with 
the evil; that the deadly labour, or, as he would call it, the 
steady labour, which the West Indian sugar-planter exacts, 
destroys life with frightful rapidity; that the only colonies in 
which the slaves keep up their numbers are those in which the 
cultivation of sugar has altogether ceased, or has greatly dimi- 
nished ; and that, in those settlements in which it is extensively 
and profitably carried on, the population decreases at a rate 
which portends its speedy extinction. ‘To say, therefore, that 
the negroes of the sugar colonies must continue slaves till their 
numbers shail have greatly increased, is to say, in decent and 
humane phraseology, that they must continue slaves till the 
whole race is exterminated. 

At some future time we may resume this subject. We may 
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then attempt to explain a principle, which, though established 
by long experience, still appears to many people paradoxical, 
namely, that a rise in the price of sugar, while it renders the 
slave more valuable, tends at the same time to abridge his life. 
We may then also endeavour to show how completely such a 
system is at variance w ith the principles on which alone colo- 
nization can be defended. When a great country scatters, in 
some vast and fertile wilderness, the seeds of a civilized popu- 
lation, fosters and protects the infant community through the 
period of helplessness, and rears it into a mighty nation, the 
measure is not only beneficial to mankind, but may answer as 
a mercantile speculation. The sums which w ere advanced for 
the support and defence of a few emigrants, struggling with 
difficulties and surrounded by dangers, are repaid by : an exten- 
sive and lucrative commerce with flourishing and populous re- 
gions, which, but for those emigrants, would still have been in- 
habited only by savages and beasts of prey. Thus, in spite of 
all the errors which our ancestors committed, both during 
their connexion with the North American provinces, and at 
the time of separation, we are inclined to think that England 
has, on the whole, obtained great benefits from them. From 
our dominions in New South W ales, if judiciously governed, 
great advantages may also be derived. But what advantage can 
we derive from colonies in which the population, under a 2 cruel 
and grinding system of oppression, is rapidly wasting away ? 
The ‘planter, we must suppose, knows his own interest. If he 
chooses to wear his slave to death by exacting from him an 
exorbitant quantity of work, we must suppose that he gains 
more by the work than he loses by the death. 

But his capital is not the only capital which has been sunk 
in those countries. Who is to repay the English nation for the 
treasure which has been expended in governing and defend- 
ing them? If we had made Jamaica what we have made Mas- 
sachussets, if we had raised up in Guiana a population like that 
of New York, we should indeed have been repaid. But of such 
a result under the present system there is no hope. It is not 
improbable that some who are now alive e may see the last negro 
disappear from our Transatlantic possessions. After having 
squandered asum, which, if judiciously employed, might have 

called into existence a great, rich, and enlightene d people, 
which might have spre: ad our arts, our laws, and our language 
from the banks of the Maragnon to the Mexican sea, we shall 
again leave our territories deserts as we found them, without 
one memorial to prove that a civilized man ever set foot on 
their shores. 
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But we must absolutely conclude. This subject is far too 
extensive to be fully discussed at present; and we have another 
duty to perform. With the Major we began, and with the 
Major we mean to end. That he is a very respectable officer, 
and a very respectable man, we have no reason to doubt. But 
we do, with all seriousness and good. will, assure him, that he 
has no vocation to be a philosopher. If he has set his heart on 
constructing theories, we are sorry for him; for we cannot flatter 
him with the faintest hope of success. A few undigested facts, 
and a few long words that mean nothing, are but a slender 
stock for so extensive a business. Tor a time he may play the 
politician among philosophers, and the philosopher among 
politicians. He may bewilder speculative men with the cant of 
office, and practical men with the cant of metaphysics. But at 
last he must find his level. He is very fit to be a collector of 
facts, a purveyor of details to those who know how to reason 
on them; but he is no more qualified to speculate on political 
science, than a bricklayer is to rival Palladio, or a nurseryman 
to confute Linneeus. 


Art. VII. 1. 4 Plain Statement in support of the Political Claims 
of the Roman Catholics; in a Letter to the Rev. Sir George 
Lee, Bart. By Lorp Nucent, Member of Parliament for 
Aylesbury, London, Hookham. 1826. 

2. A Letter to Viscount Milton, M.P. By one of his Consti- 
tuents. London, Ridgway. 1827. 

3. Charge by the Archbishop of Cashel. Dublin, Milliken. 


[Tf & poor man were to accept a guinea upon the condition 

that he spoke all the evil he could of another whom he be- 
lieved to be innocent, and whose imprisonment he knew he 
should prolong, and whose privations he knew he should in- 
crease by his false testimony, would not the person so hired 
be one of the worst and basest of human beings ? And would 
not his guilt be aggravated, if, up to the moment of receiving 
his aceldama, he had spoken in terms of high praise of the 
person whom he subsequently accused ? Would not the latter 
feature of the case prove him to be as much without shame, as 
the former evinced him to be without principle? Would the 
guilt be less, if the person so hired were a man of education ? 
Would it be less, if he were above want? Would it be less, if 
the profession and occupation of his life were to decide men’s 
rights, or to teach them morals and religion? Would it be 
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less by the splendour of the bribe ? Does a bribe of 3000/. leave 
a man innocent, whom a bribe of 30/. would cover with in- 
famy? You are of a mature period of life, when the opinions 
of an honest man ought to be, and are fixed. On Monday you 
were a barrister or a country clergyman, a serious and tem- 
perate friend to religious liberty and Catholic emancipation. 
In a few weeks from this time you are a bishop, or a dean, or 
a judge—publishing and speaking charges and sermons against 
the poor Catholics, and explaining away this sale of your soul 
by every species of falsehood, shabbiness, and equivocation. 
You may carry a bit of ermine on your shoulder, or hide the 
lower moiety of the body ina silken petticoat—and men may 
call you Mr Dean, or My Lord; but you have sold your ho- 
nour and your conscience for money; and, though better paid, 
you are as base as the witness who stands at the door of the 
judgment-hall, to swear whatever the suborner will put into 
his mouth, and to receive whatever he will put in his pocket. * 

When soldiers exercise, there stands a goodly portly person 
out of the ranks, upon whom all eyes are directed, and whose 
signs and motions, in the performance of the manual exercise, 
all the soldiers follow. ‘The Germans, we believe, call him a 
Flugelman. We propose Lord Nugent as a political flugelman ; 
—he is always consistent, plain and honest, steadily and 
straightly pursuing his object without hope or fear, under the 
influence of good feelings and high principle. The House of 
Commons does not contain within its walls a more honest, up- 
right man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this able Pamphlet of 
his Lordship’s affords us, to renew our attention to the Catholic 
question. ‘There is little new to be said; but we must not 
be silent, or, in these days of baseness and tergiversation, we 
shall be supposed to have deserted our friend the Pope; and 
they will say of us, Prostant venales apud Lambeth et Whitehall. 
God forbid it should ever be said of us with justice—it is plea- 
sant to loll and roll, and to accumulate—to be a purple and 
fine linen man, and to be called by some of those nick-names 
which frail and ephemeral beings are so fond of accufnulating 
upon each other ;—but the best thing of all is to live like ho- 
nest men, and to add something to the cause of liberality, jus- 








**Tt is very far from our intention to say that all who were for the 
Catholics, and are now against them, have made this change from base 
motives ; it is equally far from our intention not to say that many men 


of both professions have subjected themselves to this shocking imputa- 
tion. 
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tice, and truth. As for ourselves, we exist upon a little, and 
tell truth—we cultivate literature upon oatmeal. 
Musam meditamur avend. 


The Letter to Lord Milton is very well and very pleasantly 
written. We were delighted with the liberality and candour 
of the Archbishop of Cashel. The charge is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to him. He must lay his account for the fu- 
rious hatred of bigots, and the incessant gnawing of rats. 

There are many men who (thoroughly aware that the Ca- 
tholic question must be ultimately carried) delay their acqui- 
escence till the last moment, and wait till the moment of peril 
and civil war before they yield. That this moment is not quite 
so remote as was supposed a twelvemonth since, the events now 
passing in the world seem to afford the strongest proof. The 
truth is, that the disaffected state of Ireland is a standing pre- 
mium for war with every cabinet in Europe which has the most 
distant intention of quarrelling with this country for any other 
cause. * Jf we are to go to war, let us do so when the discon- 
© tents of Ireland are at their greatest height, before any spirit 
* of concession has been shown by the British Cabinet.’ Does 
any man imagine that so plain and obvious a principle has not 
been repeatedly urged on the French Cabinet ?—that the eyes 
of the Americans are shut upon the state of Ireland—and that 
that great and ambitious Republic will not, in case of war, aim 
a deadly blow at this most sensitive part of the British empire ? 
We should really say, that England has fully as much to fear from 
Irish fraternization with America as with France. The lan- 
guage is the same; the Americans have preceded them in the 
struggle; the number of emigrant and rebel Irish is very great 
in America; and all parties are sure of perfect toleration under 
the protection of America. We are astonished at the madness 
and folly of Englishmen, who do not perceive that both France 
and America are only waiting for a convenient opportunity to 
go to war with this country; and: that one of the first blows 
aimed at our independence would be the invasion of Ireland. 

We should like to argue this matter with a regular Tory Lord, 
whose members vote steadily against the Catholic question. ‘I 
wonder that mere fear does not make you give up the Catholic 
question! Do you mean to put this fine place in danger—the 
venison—the pictures—the pheasants—the cellars—the hot- 
house and the grapery ? Should you like to see six or seven 
thousand French or Americans landed in Ireland, and aided 
by a universal insurrection of the Catholics? Is it worth your 
while to run the risk of their success? What evil from the 
possible encroachment of Catholics, by civil exertions, can 
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equal the danger of such a position as this? How can a man 
of your carriages, and horses, and hounds, think of putting 
your high fortune in such a predicament, and crying out, like 
a school-boy or a chaplain, * Oh, we shall beat them! we 
** shall put the rascals down!” No Popery, I admit to your 
Lordship, is a very convenient cry at an election, and has 
answered your end; but do not push the matter too far: to 
bring on a civil war, for no Popery, is a very foolish proceed- 
ing in a man who has two courses, and a remove! As you 
value your side-board of plate, your broad ribbon, your pier 
glasses—if obsequious domestics and large rooms are dear 
to you—if you love ease and flattery, titles and coats of arms 
— if the labour of the French cook, the dedication of the ex- 
pecting poet, can move you—if you hope for a long life of 
side-dishes—if you are not insensible to the periodical arrival 
of the turtle fleets, emancipate the Catholics! Do it for your 
ease, do it for your indolence, do it for your safety—emanci- 
pate and eat, emancipate and drink—emancipate, and pre- 
serve the rent-roll and the family estate !’ 

The most common excuse of the Great Shabby is, that the 
Catholics are their own enemies,—that the violence of Mr Oh 
Connel and Mr Oh Shiel have ruined their cause—that, but 
for these boisterous courses, the question would have been car- 
ried before this time. ‘The answer to this nonsense and base- 
ness is, that the very reverse is the fact. ‘The mild and the 
long-suffering may suffer for ever in this world. If the Catho- 
lics had stood with their hands before them simpering at the 
Earls of Liverpool and the Lords Bathurst of the moment, 
they would not have been emancipated till the year of our 
Lord four thousand. As long as the patient will suffer, the cruel 
will kick. Notreason—no rebellion—but as much stubbornness 
and stoutness as the law permits,—a thorough intimation that 
you know what is your due, and that you are determined to 
have it if you can lawfilly get it. This is the conduct we re- 
commend to the Irish. If they go on withholding, and forebear- 
ing, and hesitating whether this is the time for the discussion 
or that is the time, they will be laughed at for another century 
as fools—and kicked for another century as slaves. ‘ I must 
‘ have my bill paid, (says the sturdy and irritated tradesman), 
‘ your master has put me off twenty times under different pre- 
‘ tences. I know he is at home, and I will not quit the pre- 
¢ mises till I get the money.’ Many a tradesman gets paid in 
this manner, who would soon smirk and smile himself into the 
Gazette, if he trusted to the promises of the great. 

Can anything be so utterly childish and foolish as to talk of the 
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bad taste of the Catholic Leaders ?—as if, in a question of confer- 
ring on, or withholding important civil rights from seven millions 
of human beings, any “thing could arrest the attention of a wise 
man but the good or evil consequences of so great a measure. 
Suppose Mr Shiel does smell slightly of tobacco—admit Mr 
Lawless to be occasionally stimulated by rum and water—allow 
that Mr Flanagan was unfeeling in speaking of the Duke of 
York: What has all this nonsense to do with the extinction 
of religious hatred and the pacification of Ireland ? Give it if it 
is right, refuse it if it is wrong. How it is asked, or how it is 
given or refused, are less than the dust of the balance. 

What is the real reason why a good honest Tory, living at 
ease on his possessions, is an enemy to Catholic Emancipation ? 
He admits the Catholic of his own rank to be a gentleman, 
and not a bad subject—and about theological disputes an ex- 
cellent Tory never troubles his head. Of what importance is 
it to him whether an Irish Catholic or an Irish Protestant is a 
judge in the King’s Bench at Dublin? None; but J am afraid 
Jor the Church of Ireland, says our Alarmist. Why do you care so 
much for the Church of Ireland, a country you never live in ?— 

Answer—TI do not care so much for the Church of Ireland, if I was 
sure the Churchof England would not be destroyed.— And is it for the 
Church of England ‘alone that you fear ?—Answer— Not quite to 
that, but Iam ‘afraid we should all be lost, that every thing would be 
overturned, and that I should lose my rank and my estate. Here 
then, we say, is a long series of dangers, which (if there were any 
chance of their ever taking place) would require half a century 
for their development ; and the danger of losing Ireland by in- 
surrection and invasion, which may happen in six months, is 
utterly overlooked, and forgotten. And if a foreign influence 
should ever be fairly established in Ireland, how many hours 
would the Irish Church, how many months would the English 
Church, live after such an event? How much is any English 
title worth after such an event—any English fumily—any 1D ng- 
lish estate? We are astonished that the brains of rich E nglish- 
men do not fall down into their bellies in talking of the Catholic 
question—that they do not reason through the cardia and the 
pylorus—that all the organs of digestion do not become intel- 
lectual. ‘The descendants of the proudest noblemen in Eng- 
land may become beggars in a foreign land from this disgrace- 
ful nonsense of the Catholic question—fit only for the antient 
females of a market town. 

What alarms us in the state of England is the uncertain ba- 
sis on which its prosperity is placed—and the prodigious mass 
of hatred which the English government continues, by its obsti- 
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nate bigotry to accumulate—eight hundred and forty millions 
Sterling of debt. The revenuedepending upon the demand for the 
shoes, stockings and breeches of Europe—and seven millions of 
Catholics in a state of the greatest fury and exasperation. We 
persecute as if we did not owe a shilling—we spend as if we had 
no disaffection. This, by possibility, may go on; but it is dan- 
gerous walking—the chance is, there will bea fall. No wise 
man should take such a course. All probabilites are against 
it. We are astonished that Lord Hertford and Lord Lowther, 
shrewd and calculating Tories, do not see that it is nine to 
one against such a game. 

It is not only the event of war we fear in the military strug- 
gle with Ireland; but the expense of war, and the ex- 
penses of the English government, are paving the way for 
future revolutions. The world never yet saw so extravagant 
a government as the Government of England. Not only is 
economy not practised—but it is despised; and the idea of it 
connected with disaffection, Jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. 
Every rock in the ocean where a cormorant can perch, is occu- 
pied by our troops—has a governor, deputy-governor, store- 
keeper, and deputy-store-keeper—and will soon have an arch- 
deacon and a bishop. Military colleges, with 34 professors, edu- 
cating seventeen ensigns per annum, being halfan ensign for each 
professor, with every species of nonsense, athletic, sartorial and 
plumigerous. A just and necessary war costs this country 
about one hundred pounds a minute ; whipcord fifteen thousand 
pounds; red tape seven thousand pounds; lace for drum- 
mers and fifers, nineteen thousand pounds; a pension to 
one man who has broken his head at the Pole; to another 
who has shattered his leg at the Equator; subsidies to Persia ; 
secret service-money to Thibet; an annuity to Lady Henry 
Somebody, and her seven daughters—the husband being shot 
at some place where we never ought to have had any sol- 
diers at all; and the elder brother returning four members 
to Parliament. Such a scene of extravagance, corruption 
and expense as must paralyze the industry, and mar the fortunes 
of the most industrious, spirited people that ever existed. 

Few men consider the historical view which will be taken of 
present events. The bubbles of last year; the fishing for half 
crowns in Vigo Bay; the Milk Muffin and Crumpet Com- 
panies; the Apple, Pear, and Plum Associations; the National 
Gooseberry and Currant Company; will all be remembered 
as instances of that partial madness to which society is oc- 
casionally exposed. What will be said of all the intolerable 
trash which is issued forth at public meetings of No- Popery ? 
The follies of one century are scarcely credible in that which suc- 
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ceeds it. A grandmamma of 1827 is as wise as a very wise man 
of 1727. Ifthe world lasts till 1927, the grandmammas of that 
period will be far wiser than the tip-top No-Popery men of this 
day. That this childish nonsense will have got out of the draw- 
ing-room, there can be no doubt. It will most probably have past 
through the steward’s room—and butler’s pantry into the kit- 
chen. This is the case with ghosts. They no longer loll on 
couches and sip tea; but are down on their knees scrubbing 
with the scullion—or stand sweating, and basting with the cook. 
Mrs Abigail turns up her nose at them, and the housekeeper 
declares for flesh and blood, and will have none of their com- 
pany. 

It is delicions to the persecution-fanciers to reflect that no 
general bill has past in favour of the Protestant Dissenters. 
They are still disqualified from holding any office—and are 
only protected from prosecution by an annual indemnity act. So 
that the sword of Damocles still hangs over them—not suspend- 
ed indeed by a thread, but by a cart-rope—still it hangs there 
an insult, if not an injury, and prevents the painful idea from 
presenting itself to the mind of perfect toleration, and pure 
justice. There is the larva of tyranny, and the skeleton of ma- 
lice. Now this is all we presume to ask for the Catholics—ad- 
mission to Parliament, exclusion from every possible office by 
law, and annual indemnity for the breach of law. This is sure- 
ly much more agreeable to feebleness, to littleness, and to nar- 
rowness, than to say, the Catholics are as free, and as eligible as 
ourselves. 

The most intolerable circumstance of the Catholic dispute is, 
the conduct of the Dissenters. Any man may dissent from the 
Church of England, and preach against it, by paying sixpence. 
Almost every tradesman in a market town isa preacher. It 
must absolutely be ride and tye with them; the butcher must 
hear the baker in the morning, and the baker listen to the but- 
cher in the afternoon, or there would be no congregation. We 
have often speculated upon the peculiar trade of the preacher 
from his style of action. Some have a tying-up or parcel-pack- 
ing action; some strike strongly against the anvil of the pulpit; 
some screw, some bore, some act as if they were managing a 
needle. The occupation of the preceding week can seldom be 
mistaken. In the country, three or four thousand Ranters are 
sometimes encamped, supplicating in religious platoons, or roar- 
ing psalms out of waggons. Now, all this freedom is very proper ; 
because, though it is abused, yet in truth there is no other prin- 
ciple in religious matters, than to let men alone as long as they 
keep the peace. Yet we should imagine this unbounded license 
of Dissenters should teach them a little charity towards the Ca- 
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tholics, and a little respect for their religious freedom. But the 
picture of sects is this—there are twenty fettered men in a jail, 
and every one is employed in loosening his own fetters with 
one hand, and rivetting those of his neighbour with the other. 

«« Tf, then,’ says a minister of our own Church, the Reverend 
John Fisher, rector of Wavenden, in this county, in a sermon pub- 
lished some years ago, and entitled, ‘“* The Utility of the Church 
Establishment, and its Safety consistent with Religious Freedom ”— 
* If, then, the Protestant religion could have originally worked its 
way in this country against numbers, prejudices, bigotry, and inte- 
rest ; if, in times of its infancy, the power of the Prince could not 
prevail against it; surely, when confirmed by age, and rooted in the 
affections of the people—when invested with authority, and in full 
enjoyment of wealth and power—when cherished by a Sovereign 
who holds his very throne by this sacred tenure, and whose consci- 
entious attachment to it well warrants the title of Defender of the 
Faith—surely any attack upon it must be contemptible, any alarm 
of danger must be imaginary. ”’—Lord Nugent's Letter, p. 18. 

To go into a committee upon the state of the Catholic Laws, 
isto reconsider, as Lord Nugent justly observes, passages in 
our domestic history, which bear date about 270 years ago. Now, 
what human plan, device or invention, 270 years old, does not 
require reconsideration? Ifaman drest as he drest 270 years 
ago, the pug-dogs in the streets would tear him to pieces. If 
he lived in the houses of 270 years ago, unrevised and uncor- 
rected, he would die of rheumatism in a week. If he listened to 
the sermons of 270 years ago, he would perish with sadness 
and fatigue; and when a man cannot make a coat or a cheese, 
for 50 years together, without making them better, can it be 
said that laws made in those days of ignorance, and framed in 
the fury of religious hatred, need no revision, and are capa- 
ble of no amendment ? 

We have not the smallest partiality for the Catholic religion ; 
quite the contrary. That it should exist at all—that all Ca- 
tholics are not converted to the Protestant religion, we consider 
to be aserious evil; but there they are, with their spirit as strong, 
and their opinions as decided as your own; the Protestant 
part of the Cabinet have quite given up all idea of putting 
them to death; what remains to be done? We all admit the 
evil; the object is to make it as little as possible. One method 
commonly resorted to, we are sure, does not lessen, but increase 
the evil; and that is, to falsify history, and deny plain and obvi- 
ous facts, to the injury of the Catholics. No true friend to the 
Protestant religion, and to the Church of England, will ever 
have recourse to such disingenuous arts as these. 

‘ Our histories have not, I believe, stated what is untrue of Queen 
Mary, nor perhaps have they very much exaggerated what is true of 
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her; but our arguers, whose only talk is of Smithfield, are generally 
very uncandid in what they conceal. It would appear to be little 
known, that the statutes which enabled Mary to burn those who had 
conformed to the Church of her father and brother, were Protestant 
statutes, declaring the common law against heresy, and framed by 
her father Henry the Eighth, and confirmed and acted upon by Or- 
der of Council of her brother Edward the Sixth, enabling that mild 
and temperate young sovereign to burn divers misbelievers, by sen- 
tence of commissioners, (little better, says Neale, than a Protestant 
Inquisition) appointed to ‘‘ examine and search after all Anabap- 
tists, Heretics, or contemners of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
It would appear to be seldom considered, that her zeal might very 
possibly have been warmed by the circumstance of both her chap- 
lains having been imprisoned for their religion, and herself arbitrarily 
detained, and her safety threatened, during the short but persecute 
ing reign of her brother. The sad evidences of the violence of those 
days are by no means confined to heracts. The faggots of persecu- 
tion were not kindled by Papists only, nor did they cease to blaze 
when the power of using them as instruments of conversion ceased 
to be in Popish hands. Cranmer himself, in his dreadful death, met 
with but equal measure for the flames to which he had doomed se- 
veral who denied the spiritual supremacy of Henry the Eighth; to 
which he had doomed also a Dutch Arian, in Edward the Sixth’s 
reign ; and to which, with great pains and difficulty, he had persuae 
ded that prince to doom another miserable enthusiast, Joan Bocher, 
for some metaphysical notions of her own on the divine incarnation. 
“ So that on both sides” (says Lord Herbert of Cherbury) “ it grew 
a bloody time.” Calvin burned Servetus at Geneva, for “ discour- 
sing concerning the Trinity, contrary to the sense of the whole 
Church ; and thereupon set forth a book wherein he giveth an ac- 
count of his doctrine, and of whatever else had passed in this affair, 
and teacheth that the sword may be lawfully employed against he- 
retics.’’ Yet Calvin was no Papist. John Knox extolled in his 
writings, as ‘* the godly fact of James Melvil,”” the savage murder 
by which Cardinal Beaton was made to expiate his many and cruel 
persecutions ; a murder to which, by the great popular eloquence of 
Knox, his fellow-labourers in the vineyard of reformation, Lesly and 
Melvil, had been excited: and yet John Knox, and Lesly, and Mel- 
vil, were no Papists. Henry the Eighth, whose one virtue was im- 
partiality in these matters, (if an impartial and evenly balanced per- 
secution of all sects be a virtue,) beheaded a Chancellor and a Bi- 
shop, because, having admitted l‘s civil supremacy, they doubted 
his spiritual. Ofthe latter of them Lord Herbert says, “‘ The Pope, 
who suspected not, perchance, that the Bishop’s end was so near, 
had, for more testimony of his favour to him as disaffection to our 
King, sent him a cardinal’s hat; but unseasonably, his head being 
off.” He beheaded the Countess of Salisbury, because at upwards 
of eighty years old she wrote a letter to Cardinal Pole, her own son; 
1 
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and he burned Barton, the ‘* Holy Maid of Kent,” for a prophecy 
of his death. He burned four Anabaptists in one day for opposing 
the doctrine of infant baptism ; and he burned Lambert, and Anne 
Ascue, and Belerican, and Lassells, and Adams, on another day, for 
opposing that of transubstantiation ; with many others of lesser note, 
who refused to subscribe to his Six Bloody Articles, as they were 
calied, or whose cpinions fell short of his, or exceeded them, or who 
abided by opinions after he had abandoned them; and all this after 
the Reformation. And yet Henry the Eighth was the sovereign 
who first delivered us from the yoke of Rome. 

‘ In later times, thousands of Protestant dissenters of the four 
great sects were made to languish in loathsome prisons, and hun- 
dreds to perish miserably, during the reign of Charles the Second, 
under a Protestant High Church Government, who then first ap- 
plied, in the prayer for the Parliament, the epithets of “ most reli- 
gious and gracious,” to a sovereign whom they knew to be profli- 
gate and unprincipled beyond example, and had reason to suspect to 
be a concealed Papist. 

* Later still, Archbishop Sharpe was sacrificed by the murderous 
enthusiasm of certain Scotch Covenanters, who yet appear to have 
sincerely believed themselves inspired by Heaven to this act of cold- 
blooded barbarous assassination. 

* On subjects like these, silence on all sides, and a mutual inter- 
change of repentance, forgiveness, and oblivion, is wisdom. But to 
quote grievances on one side only, is not honesty.’— Lord Nugent's 
Letter, pp. 24—27. 

Sir Richard Birnie can only attend to the complaints of indivi- 
duals ; but no cases of swindling are brought before him so atro- 
cious asthe violation of the Treaty of Limeric, and the disappoint- 
ment of those hopes, and the frustration of that arrangement ; 
which hopes, and which arrangements, were held out as one of 
the great arguments for the Union. The chapter of English 
Fraud comes next to the chapter of English Cruelty, in the his- 
tory of Ireland—and both are equally disgraceful. 

Nothing can be more striking than the conduct of the parent 
Legislature to the Legislature of the West Indian islands. 
‘ We cannot leave you to yourselves upon these points’ (says 
the English Government); ‘ the wealth of the planter, and the 
‘ commercial prosperity of the islands, are not the only points 
‘ to be looked to. We must look to the general rights of 
‘ humanity, and see that they are not outraged in the case of the 
‘ poor slave. It is impossible we can be satisfied, till we know 
‘ that he is placed in a state of progress, and amelioration.’ How 
beautiful is all this! and how wise, and how humane and af- 
fecting are our efforts throughout Europe to put an end to the 
Slave Trade! Wherever three or four negotiators are gather- 
ed together, a British diplomate appears among them, with 
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some article of kindness and pity for the poor negro. All is 
mercy and compassion, except when wretched Ireland is 
concerned. ‘The saint who swoons at the lashes of the Indian 
slave, is the encourager of No-Popery Meetings, and the 
hard, bigotted, domineering tyrant of Ireland. 

See the folly of delaying to settle a question, which, in the 
end, must be settled, and, ere long, to the advantage of the 
Catholics. How the price rises by delay! This argument is 
extremely well put by Lord Nugent. 

‘ I should observe that two occasions have already been lost of 
granting these claims, coupled with what were called securities, such 
as never can return. In 1808, the late Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Grenville, in the one House, and Mr Ponsonby and Mr Grattan, in 
the other, were authorized by the Irish Catholic body to propose a 
negative to be vested in the Crown upon the appointment of their 
bishops. Mr Perceval, the Chancellor, and the Spiritual Bench, did 
not see the importance of this opportunity. It was rejected; the 
Irish were driven to despair ; and, in the same tomb with the question 
of 1808, lies for ever buried the Veto. The same was the fate with 
what were called the ‘ wings” attached to Sir Francis Burdett’s 
bill of last year. I voted for them, not for the sake certainly of ex- 
tending the patronage of the Crown over a new body of clergy, nor 
yet for the sake of diminishing the popular character of elections in 
Ireland, but because Mr O’Connel, and because some of the Pro- 
testant friends of the measure who knew Ireland the best, recom- 
mended them ; and because I believed, from the language of some 
who supported it only on these conditions, that they offered the 
fairest chance for the measure being carried. I voted for them as 
the price of Catholic emancipation, fur which I can scarcely contem- 
plate any Irish pfice that I would not pay. With the same object, 
I would vote for them again; but I shall never again have the op- 
portunity. For these also, if they were thought of any value as se- 
curities, the events of this year in Ireland have shown you that you 
have lost for ever. And the necessity of the great measure becomes 
every day more urgent and unavoidable.’—Zord Nugent's Letter, 
pp- 71-2. 

Can any man living say that Ireland is not in a much more 
dangerous state than it was, before the Catholic Convention be- 
gan to exist ?—that the inflammatory state of that country is not 
becoming worse and worse ?—that those men whom we call de- 
magogues and incendaries have not produced a very consider- 
able, and alarming effect upon the Irish population? Where 
is this to end? But the fool lifteth up his voice in the coffee- 
house, and sayeth, ‘ We shall give them an hearty thrash- 
‘ ing: let them rise, the sooner the better, we will soon put 
‘ them downagain.’ The fool sayeth this in the coffee-house, 
and the greater fool praiseth him. But does Lord Stowell say 
this? does Mr Peel say this? does the Marquis of Hertford say 
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this ? do sensible, calm and reflecting men like these, not ad- 
mit the extreme danger of combatting against invasion and 

lisaffection, and this with our forces spre ead in active hostility 
over the whole face of the globe? Can they feel this vulgar, 
hectoring certainty of success, and stupidly imagine that a 
thing cannot be, because it has never yet been ?— because we 
have hitherto maintained our tyranny in Ireland against all Eu- 
rope, that we are always to maintain it? And then, what if 
the struggle does at last end in our favour? Is the loss of 
English lives and of English money not be taken into account ? 
Is this the way in which a nation overwhelmed with debt, and 
trembling whether its looms and ploughs will not be over- 
matched by the looms and ploughs of the rest of Europe ? Is this 
the way in which such a country is to husband its resources ? 
Is the best blood of the land to be flung away in a war of 
hassocks and surplices? Are cities to be summoned for the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 2nd men to be led on to the charge by 
professors of divinity? The expense of keeping such a country 
must be added to all other enormous expenses. What is really 
possest of a country so subdued ? four or five yards round a 
sentry-box, and no more. And in twenty years time it is all 
to do over again—another war—another rebellion, and an- 
other enormous and ruinously ompuntive contest, with the same 
dreadful uncertainty of the issue ! It is forgotten too that a new 
feature has arisen in the history of this country. In all former 
insurrections in Ireland no democratic party existed in Eng- 
land. The efforts of Government were left free and unim- 
peded. But suppose a stoppage in ue manufactures coinci- 
dent with a rising of the Irish Catholics, when every soldier is 
employed in the sacred duty of Papist-hunting. Can any man 
contemplate such a state of things without horror? Can any 
man say that he is taken by surprise for such a combination ? 
Can any man say that any danger to Church or State is com- 
parable to this ? But for the prompt interference of the military 
in the early part of 1826, three or four hundred thousand 
starving manufacturers would have carried ruin and destruction 
over the north of England, and over Scotland. These dangers 
are inseparable from an advanced state of manufactures—but 
they need not the addition of other and greater perils, which 
need not exist in any country, too wise and too enlightened 
for persecution. 

Where is the weak point in these plain arguments? Is it 
the remoteness of the chance of foreign war? Alas! we have 
been at war 35 minutes out of every hour since the peace of 
Utrecht. The state of war seems more natural to man than the 
state of peace; and if we turn from general probabilities to 
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the state of Europe—Greece to be liberated—Turkey to be de- 
stroyed—Portugal and Spain to be made free—the wounded va- 
nity of the French, the increasing arrogance of the Americans, 
and our own philopolemical folly, are endless scenes of war. We 
believe it is at all times a better speculation to make ploughshares 
into swords than swords into ploughshares. If war is certain, 
we believe insurrection to be quite as certain. We cannot be- 
lieve but that the French or the Americans would, in case of 
war, make a serious attempt upon Ireland, and that all Ireland 
would rush, tail foremost, into insurrection. 

A new source of disquietude and war has lately risen in Ire- 
land. Our saints or evangelical people, or serious people, or by 
whatever other name they are to be designated, have taken the 
field in Ireland against the Pope, and are converting in the large 
way. Three or four Irish Catholic prelates take a post-chaise, and 
curse the converters and the converted. A battle royal ensues 
with shillelas: the policeman comes in, and, reckless of Lam- 
beth or the Vatican, makes no distinction between what is 
perpendicular, and what is hostile, but knocks down every 
body, and every thing which is upright; and so the feud ends 
for the day. We have no doubt but that these efforts will 
tend to bring things to a crisis much sooner between the parties, 
than the disgracetul conduct of the Cabinet alone would do. 

‘ It is a charge not imputed by the laws of England, nor by the 
oaths which exclude the Catholics ; for those oaths impute only spi- 
ritual errors. But it is imputed, which is more to the purpose, by 
those persons who approve of the excluding oaths, and wish them 
retained. But, to the whole of this imputation, even if no other 
instance could be adduced, as far as a strong and remarkable exe 
ample can prove the negative of an assumption which there is not a 
single example to support—the full, and sufficient, and incontestable 
answer is Canada, Canada, which, until you can destroy the me- 
mory of all that now remains to you of your sovereignty on the 
North American continent, is an answer practical, memorable, diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, but blazing as the sun itself in sight of the 
whole world, to the whole charge of divided allegiance. At your 
conquest of Canada, you found it Roman Catholic; you had to 
choose for her a constitution in Church and State. You were wise 
enough not to thwart public opinion. Your own conduct towards 
Presbyterianism in Scotland was an example for imitation ; your own 
conduct towards Catholicism in Ireland was a beacon for avoidance ; 
and in Canada you established and endowed the religion of the peo- 
ple. Canada was your only Roman Catholic colony. Your other 
colonies revolted ; they called on a Catholic power to support them, 
and they achieved their independence. Catholic Canada, with what 
Lord Liverpool would call her half-allegiance, alone stood by you. 
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She fought by your side against the interference of Catholic France. 
To reward and encourage her loyalty, you endowed in Canada bi- 
shops to say mass, and to ordain others to say mass, whom, at that 
very time, your laws would have hanged for saying mass in Eng- 
land ; and Canada is still yours, in spight of Catholic France, in 
spight of her spiritual obedience to the Pope, in spight of Lord Li- 
verpool’s argument, and in spight of the independence of all the 
states that surround her. This is the only trial you have made. 
Where you allow to the Roman Catholics their religion undisturbed, 
it has proved itself to be compatible with the most faithful allegiance. 
It is only where you have placed allegiance and religion before them 
as a dilemma, that they have preferred (as who will say they ought 
not ?) their religion to their allegiance. How then stands the impu- 
tation? Disproved by history, disproved in all states where both 
religions co-exist, and in both hemispheres, and asserted in an ex- 
position by Lord Liverpool, solemnly and repeatedly abjured by all 
Catholics, of the discipline of their church.’—Lord Nugent's Letter, 
pp- 35-6. 

Can any man who has gained permission to take off his 
strait-waistcoat, and been out of Bedlam three weeks, be- 
lieve that the Catholic question will be set to rest by the con- 
version of the Irish Catholics to the Protestant religion? The 
best chance of conversion will be gained by taking that care 
the point of honour is not against conversion. 

‘ We may, I think, collect from what we know of the ordinary 
feelings of men, that, by admitting all to a community of political 
benefits, we should remove a material impediment that now presents 
itself to the advances of proselytism to our established mode of wor- 
ship; particulary assuming, as we do, that it is the purest, and that 
the disfranchised mode is supported only by superstition and priest- 
craft. By external pressure and restraint, things are compacted as 
well in the moral as in the physical world. Where a sect is at spiri- 
tual variance with the Established Church, it only requires an abridg- 
ment of civil privileges to render it at once a political faction. Its 
members become instantly pledged, some from enthusiasm, some 
from resentment, and many from honourable shame, to cleave with 
desperate fondness to the suffering fortunes of an hereditary religion. 
Is this human nature, or is it not? Is it a natural or an unnatural 
feeling for the representative of an ancient Roman Catholic family, 
even if in his heart he rejected the controverted tenets of his early 
faith, to scorn an open conformity to ours, so long as such confor- 
mity brings with it the irremoveable suspicion that faith and consci- 
ence may have bowed to the base hope of temporal advantage. Every 
man must feel and act for himself: but, in my opinion, a good man 
might be put to difficulty to determine whether more harm is not 
dcne by the example of one changing his religion to his worldly 
advantage, than good by his openly professing conformity from what 
we think error to what we think truth. ’—J/id. pp. 54-5. 
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‘ We will not be bullied out of the Catholic question.’ This 
is a very common text, and requires some comment. If you 
mean that the sense of personal danger shall never prevent you 
from doing what you think right—this is a worthy and proper 
feeling, but no such motive is suspected, and no such question 
is it issue. Nobody doubts but that any English gentleman 
would be ready to join his No-Popery corps, and to do his 
duty to the community, if the Government required it ; but the 
question is, is it worth while in the Government to require it ? 
Is it for the general advantage that such a war should be car- 
riel on for such an object? It is a question not of personal 
valour, but of political expediency. Decide seriously if it is 
worth the price of civil war to exclude the Catholics, and act 
accordingly ; taking it for granted that you possess, and that 
every body supposes you to possess, the vulgar attribute of per- 
sonal courage; but do not draw your sword like a fool, from. 
the unfounded apprehension of being called a coward. 

We have great hopes of the Duke of Clarence. Whatever 
else he may be, he is not a bigot—not a person who thinks it 
necessary to show respect to his Royal father, by prolonging 
the miseries, and incapacities of six millions of people. Ifhe 
ascends the throne of these realms, he must stand the fire of a 
few wecks clamour, and unpopularity. If the measure is passed 
by the end of May, we can promise his Royal Highness it will 
utterly be forgotten before the end of June. Of all human 
nonsense, it is surely the greatest to talk of respect to the late 
King—respect to the memory of the Duke of York—by not 
voling for the Catholic Question. Bad enough to burn wi- 
dows when the husband dies—bad enough to burn horses, 
dogs, butlers, footmen and coachmen, on the funeral pile of 
a Scythian warrior—but to offer up the happiness of seven 
millions of people to the memory of the dead, is certainly 
the most insane sepulchral oblation of which history makes 
mention. The best compliment to these deceased princes, is 
to remember their real good qualities, and. to forget (as soon 
as we can forget it) that these good qualities were tarnished 
ly limited and mistaken views of religious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense of persecution ; 
whereas, of all luxuries, it is the most expensive. ‘The Ranters 
de not cost us a farthing, because they are not disqualified by 
rauting. The Methodists and Unitarians are gratis. The Irish 
Catholics, supposing every alternate year to be war, as it has 
been for the last century, will cost us, within these next twenty 
years, forty millions of money. There are 20,000 soldiers there 
in time of peace; in war, including the militia, their numbers 
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will be doubled—and there must be a very formidable fleet in 
addition. Now, when the tax paper comes round, and we are 
to make a return of the greatest number of horses, buggys, 
poneys, dogs, cats, bull-finches, and canary birds, &c. and to 
be taxed accordingly; let us remember how well and wisely 
our money has been spent, and not repine that we have pur- 
chased, by severe taxation, the high, and exalted pleasures of 
intolerance and persecution. 

It is mere unsupported, and unsupportable nonsense, to talk 
of the exclusive disposition of the Catholics to persecute. The 
Protestants have murdered, and tortured, and laid waste as 
much as the Catholics. Each party, as it gained the upper 
hand, tried death as the remedy for heresy—both parties have 
tried it in vain. 

A distinction is set up between civil rights, and political power, 
and applied against the Catholics: the real difference between 
these two words is, that civil comes from a Latin word, and po- 
litical from a Greek one; but if there is any difference in their 
meaning, the Catholics do not ask for political power, but for 
eligibility to political power. The Catholics have never prayed, 
or dreamt of praying, that so many of the Judges and King’s 
Counsel should necessarily be Catholics ; but that no law should 
exist which prevented them from becoming so, if a Protestant 
King chose to make them so. Eligibility to political power 
is a civil privilege, of which we have no more right to deprive any 
man than of any other civil privilege. The good of the State may 
require that all civil rights may be taken from Catholics; but to 
say that eligibility to political power is not a civil right, and that 
to take it away without grave cause, would not be a gross act of 
injustice, is mere declamation. Besides, what is called political 
power, and what are called civil rights, are given, or withholden, 
without the least reference to any principle, but by mere ca- 
price. A right of voting is given—this is political power ; eli- 
gibility to the office of Alderman or Bank Director is refused— 
this is a civil right: the distinction is perpetually violated, just 
as it has suited the state of parties for the moment. And herea 
word or two on the manner of handling the question. Because 
some offices might be filled with Catholics, all would be: this 
is one topic. A second is, because there might be inconveni- 
ence from a Catholic King or Chancellor, that therefore there 
would be inconvenience from Catholic Judges, or Sergeants. 
In talking of establishments, they always take care to blend the 
Irish, and English establishments, and never to say which is 
meant—though the circumstances of both are as different as 
possible. It is always presumed, that sects holding opinions 
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contrary to the Establishment, are hostile to the Establishment ; 
meaning by the word hostile, that they are combined, or ready to 
combine for its destruction. It is contended that the Catholics 
would not be satisfied by these concessions; meaning thereby 
that many would not be so—but forgetting to add, that many 
would be quite satisfied—all more satisfied, and less likely to 
run into rebellion. It is urged that the mass of Catholics are in- 
different to the question; whereas (never mind the cause) there 
is not a Catholic plough-boy, at this moment, who is not ready 
to risk his life for it, nor a Protestant stable-boy, who does not 

ive himself airs of superiority over any papistical cleaner of 
eae who is scrubbing with him under the same roof. 

The Irish were quiet under the severe code of Queen Anne— 
so the half-murdered man left on the ground bleeding by thieves 
is quiet ; and he only moans, and cries for help as he recovers, 
There was a method which would have made the Irish still more 
quiet, and effectually have put an end to all further solicitation 
respecting the Catholic question. It was adopted in the case 
of the Wolves. ; 

They are forming societies in Ireland for the encourage- 
ment of emigration, and striving, and successfully striving, to 
push their redundant population into Great Britain. Our 
business is to pacify Ireland—to give confidence to capitalists— 
and to keep their people where they are. On the day the 
Catholic question was past, all property in Ireland would rise 
20 per cent. 

Protestants admit that there are sectaries sitting in Parlia- 
ment, who differ from the Church of England as much as the 
Catholics; but it is forgotten that, according to the doctrine of 
the Church of England, the Unitarians are considered as con- 
demned to eternal punishment in another world—and that many 
such have seats in Parliament. And can any thing be more 
preposterous, (as far as doctrine has any influence in these mat- 
ters) than that men, whom we believe to be singled out as ob- 
jects of God’s eternal vengeance, should have a seat in our na- 
tional councils; and that Catholics, whom we believe may be 
saved, should not ? 

The only argument which has any appearance of weight, is 
the question of divided allegiance; and, generally speaking, 
we should say it is the argument which produces the greatest 
effect in the country at large. England, in this respect, is in 
the same state, at least, as the whole of Catholic Europe. Is 
not the allegiance of every French, every Spanish, and every 
Italian Catholic, (who is nota Roman), divided? His King is 
in Paris, or Madrid, or Naples, while his high-priest is at 
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Rome. We speak of it as an anomaly in politics; whereas, 
it is the state, and condition of almost the whole of Europe. 
The danger of this divided allegiance, they admit, is nothing, 
as long as it is confined to purely spiritual concerns ; but it may 
extend itself to temporal matters, and so endanger the safety of 
the State. This danger, however, is greater in a Catholic 
than in a Protestant country; not only on account of the great- 
er majority upon whom it might act; but because there are ob- 
jects in a Catholic country much more desirable, and attainable, 
than in a country like England, where Popery does not exist, 
or Ireland, where it is humbled, and impoverished. Take, for 
instance, the freedom of the Gallican church. What eternal «is- 
putes did this object give birth to? What a temptation to the 
Pope to infringe in rich Catholic countries ! How is it possible 
his Holiness can keep his hands from picking and stealing? It 
must not be imagined that Catholicism has been any defence 
against the hostility, and aggression of the Pope: he has cursed 
and excommunicated every Catholic State in Europe, in their 
turns. Let that eminent Protestant, Lerd Bathurst, state any 
one instance where, for the last century, the Pope has interfered 
with the temporal concerns of Great Britain. We can men- 
tion, and his Lordship will remember, innumerable instances 
where he might have done so, if such were the modern habit 
and policy of the Court of Rome. But the fact is, there is no 
Court of Rome, and no Pope. There is a wax-work Pope, and 
a wax-work Court of Rome. But Popes of flesh and blood 
have long since disappeared ; and in the same way, those great 
giants of the city exist no more, but their truculent images are 
at Guildhall. We doubt if there is in the treasury of the Pope 
change for a guinea—we are sure there is not in his armoury one 
gun which will go off. We believe, if he attempted to bless any 
body whom Dr Doyle cursed, or to curse any body whom Dr 
Doyle blessed, that his blessings and curses would be as power- 
less as his artillery. Dr Doyle * is the Pope of Ireland; and 
the ablest ecclesiastic of that country will always be its Pope 
—and that Lord Bathurst ought to know—most likely dues 
know. But what a waste of life and time, to combat such 
* * Of this I can with great truth assure you ; and my testimony, 
if not entitled to respect, should not be utterly disregarded, that 
Papal influence will never induce the Catholics of this country ei- 
ther to continue tranquil, or to be disturbed, either to aid or to 
oppose the Government; and that your Lordship can contribute 
much more than the Pope to secure their allegiance, or to render 
‘ them disaffected. ’—Dr Doyle’s Letter to Lord Liverpool. 115. 
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arguments! Can my Lord Bathurst be ignorant? Can any 
man, who has the slightest knowledge of Ireland, be ignorant, 
that the portmanteau which sets out every quarter for Rome, 
and returns from it, is an heap of ecclesiastical matters, which 
have no more to do with the safety of the country, than 
they have to do with the safety of the moon—and which, but for 
the respect to individual feelings, might all be published at 
Charing-Cross? Mrs Flanagan, intimidated by stomach com- 
plaints, wants a dispensation for eating flesh. Cornelius Oh 
Bowel has intermarried by accident with his grandmother ; 
and, finding that she is really his grandmother, his conscience is 
uneasy. Mr MacTooley, the priest, is discovered to be married ; 
and to have two sons, Castor and Pollux MacTooley. Three or 
four schools-full of little boys have been cursed for going to 
hear a Methodist preacher. Bargains for shirts and toe-nails 
of deceased saints—surplices and trencher-caps blessed by the 
Pope. These are the fruits of double allegiance—the objects of 
our incredible fear, and the cause of our incredible folly. There 
is nota syllable which goes to or comes from the Court of Rome, 
which, by a judicious expenditure of sixpence by the year, would 
not be open to the examination of every Member of the Cabinet. 
Those who use such arguments know the answer to them as 
well as we do. The real evil they dread is the destruction of 
the Church of Ireland, and, through that, of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘To which we reply, that such danger must proceed from 
the regular proceedings of Parliament, or be effected by insur- 
rection and rebellion. The Catholics, restored to civil func- 
tions, would, we believe, be more likely to cling to the Church 
than to Dissenters. If not, both Catholics and Dissenters 
must be utterly powerless against the overwhelming English 
interests, and feelings in the House. Men are less inclined to 
run into rebellion, in proportion as they have less to complain 
of; and, of all other dangers, the greatest to the Irish and Eng- 
lish Church establishments, and to the Protestant faith through- 
out Europe, is ¢o leave Ireland in its present stale of discontent. 
If the intention is to wait to the last, before concession is 
made, till the French or Americans have landed, and the 
Holy standard has been unfurled, we ought to be sure of 
the terms which can be obtained at such a crisis. This game 
was played in America. Commissioners were sent in one year 
to offer and to press what would have been most thankfully 
received the year before; but they were always too late. ‘The 
rapid concessions of England were outstripped by the more 
rapid exactions of the colonies ; and the commissioners returned 
with the melancholy history, that they had humbled themselves 
9 
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before the rebels in vain. If you ever mean to concede at all, 
do it when every concession will be received as a favour. To 
wait till you are forced to treat, is as mean in principle as it 
is dangerous in effect. 

Then, how many thousand Protestant Dissenters are there 
who pay a double allegiance to the King, and to the head of 
their Church, who is not the King? Is not Mr William Smith 
member for Norwich, the head of the Unitarian Church? Is 
not Mr Wilberforce the head of the Clapham Church? Are 
there not twenty preachers at Leeds, who regulate all the pro- 
ceedings of the Methodists? The gentlemen we have men- 
tioned are eminent, and most excellent men; but if any thing 
at all is to be apprehended from this divided allegiance, we 
should be infinitely more afraid of some Jacobinical fanatic 
at the head of Protestant votaries—some man of such character 
as Lord George Gordon—than we should of all the efforts of 
the Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to proceed from not obeying 
the King as head of the Church, it might be supposed to be 
a very active office—that the King was perpetually interfering 
with the affairs of the Church—and that orders were in a course 
of emanation from the Throne which regulated the fervor, and 
arranged the devotion of all the members of the Church of 


England. But we really.do not know what orders are ever 
om by the King to the Church, except the appointment of a 
ast-day once in three or four years;—nor can we conceive 
(for appointment to Bishoprics is out of the question) what 
duties there would be to perform, if this allegiance were paid, 
instead of ae withholden. Supremacy appears to us to be a 


mere name, without exercise of power—and allegiance to be 
a duty, without any performance annexed. If any one will 
say what ought to be done which is not done, on account of 
this divided allegiance, we shall better understand the magni- 
tude of the evil. Till then, we shall consider it as a lucky Pro- 
testant phrase, good to look at, like the mottos and ornaments 
on cake, but not fit to be eaten. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to expect, in an an- 
cient Church like that of the Catholics, the same unifor- 
mity as in churches which have not existed for more than 
two or three centuries. The coats and waistcoats of the 
reign of Henry VIII. bear some resemblance to the same 
garments of the present day ; but, as you recede, you get to the 
skins of wild beasts, or the fleeces of sheep, for the garments 
of savages. In the same way, it is extremely difficult for a 
church, which has to do with the counsels of barbarous ages, 
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not to be detected in some discrepancy of opinion; while in 
younger churches, every thing is fair and fresh, and of modern 
date and figure; and it is not the custom among Theologians 
to own their church in the wrong. ‘ No religion can stand, 
‘ if men, without regard to their God, and with regard only to 
controversy, shall rake out of the rubbish of antiquity the 
obsolete and quaint follies of the sectarians, and affront the 
majesty of the Almighty with the impudent catalogue of their 
devices; and it is a strong argument against the proscriptive 
system, that it helps to continue this shocking contest. 
Theologian against theologian, polemic against polemic, 
until the two madmen defame their common Parent, and ex- 
* pose their common religion. ’—Grattan’s Speech on the Catholic 
Question, 1805. 

A good natured and well conditioned person has pleasure in 
keeping and distributing any thing that is good. If he detects 
any thing with superior flavour, he presses and invites, and is 
not easy till others participate ;—and so it is with political and 
religious freedom. It is a pleasure to possess it, and a plea- 
sure to communicate it to others. There is something shock- 
ing in the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly of such a 
blessing. 

France is no longer a nation of atheists; and therefore, a 
great cause of offence to the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy is 
removed. Navigation by steam renders all shores more acces- 
sible. The union among Catholics is consolidated; all the 
dangers of Ireland are redoubled; every thing seems tending 
to an event fatal to England—fatal (whatever Catholics ma 
foolishly imagine) to Ireland—and which will subject them bot 
to the dominion of France. 

Formerly a poor man might be removed from a parish if 
there was the slightest danger of his becoming chargeable; a 
hole in his coat or breeches excited suspicion. The church- 
wardens said, ‘ He Aas cost us nothing, but he may cost us 
something ; and we must not live even in the apprehension of 
evil.’ All this is changed; and the law now says, * Wait till 
you are hurt; time enough to meet the evil when it comes; 
you have no right to do a certain evil to others, to prevent an 
uncertain evil to yourselves.’ The Catholics, however, are 
told that what they do ask is objected to, from the fear of what 
they may ask; that they must do without that which is reason- 
able, for fear they should ask what is unreasonable. ‘ I would 
give you a penny (says the miser to the beggar), if I was quite 
sure you would not ask me for half a crown.’ 

‘ Nothing, I am told, is now so common on the Continent as to 
hear our Irish policy discussed. Till of late the extent of the dis- 
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abilities was but little understood, and less regarded, partly because 
having less liberty themselves, foreigners could not appreciate the 
deprivations, and partly because the preeminence of England was 
not so decided as to draw the eyes of the world on all parts of our 
system. It was scarcely credited that England, that knight-errant 
abroad, should play the exclusionist at home ; that every where else 
she should declaim against oppression, but contemplate it without 
emotion at her doors. That her armies should march, and her ora- 
tors philippize, and her poets sing against continental tyranny, and 
yet that Jaws should remain extant, and principles be operative with- 
in our gates, which are a bitter satire on our philanthropy, and a 
melancholy negation of our professions. Our sentiments have been 
so lofty, our deportment to foreigners so haughty, we have set up 
such liberty and such morals, that no one could suppose that we 
were hypocrites. Still less could it be foreseen that a great mora- 
list, called Joseph Surface, kept a “ Little Milliner” behind the 
scenes, we too should be found out at length in taking the diversion 
of private tyranny after the most approved models for that amuse- 
ment. ’—Letter to Lord Milton, pp. 50, 51. 

We sincerely hope—we firmly believe—it never will happen ; 
but if it were to happen, why cannot England be just as happy 
with Ireland being Catholic, as it is with Scotland being Pres- 
byterian? Has not the Church of England lived side by side 
with the Kirk, without crossing or jostling, for these last hun- 
dred years? Have the Presbyterian members entered into 
any conspiracy for mincing Bishoprics and Deaneries into Sy- 
nods and Presbyteries? And is not the Church of England 
tenfold more rich, and more strong, than when the separation 
took place? But however this may be, the real danger, even 
to the Church of Ireland, as we have before often remarked, 
is the refusal of Catholic Emancipation. 

It would seem, from the phrenzy of many worthy Protestants, 
whenever the name of Catholic is mentioned, that the greatest 
possible diversity of religious opinions existed between the Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant—that they were as different as fish 
and flesh—as alkali and acid—as cow and carthorse; whereas 
it is quite clear, that there are many Protestant sects whose 
difference from each other is much more marked, both in church 
discipline, and in tenets of faith, than that of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. We maintain that Lambeth, in these two points, is 
quite as near to the Vatican as it is to the Kirk—if not much 
nearer. 

Instead of lamenting the power of the priests over the lower 
orders of the Irish, we ought to congratulate ourselves that 
any influence can affect, or controul them. Is the tiger less 
formidable in the forest, than when he has been caught and 
taught to obey a voice, and tremble at an hand? But we over- 
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rate the power of the priests, if we suppose that the upper 
orders are to encounter all the dangers of treason and rebellion, 
to confer the revenues of the Protestant Church upon their 
Catholic clergy. If the influence of the Catholic clergy upon 
men of rank and education is so unbounded, why cannot the 
French and Italian clergy recover their possessions, or ac- 
quire an equivalent for them? They are starving in the full 
enjoyment of an influence which places (as we think) all the 
wealth and power of the country at their feet—an influence 
which, in our opinion, overpowers avarice, fear, ambition, 
and is the master of every passion which brings on change 
and movement in the Protestant world. 

We conclude with a few words of advice to the different 
opponents of the Catholic question. 

To the No-Popery Fool. 

You are made use of by men who laugh at you, and despise 
you for your folly and ignorance; and who, the moment it 
suits their purpose, will consent to emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, and leave you to roar and bellow No Popery! to Vacancy 
and the Moon. 


To the No-Popery Rogue. E 
A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the serious 
interests of the country in order to gain some increase of public 
power ! 


To the Honest No-Popery People. 

We respect you very sincerely—but are astonished at your 
existence. 

To the Base. 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware! the old anti-popery 
people are fast perishing away. ‘Take heed that you are not 
surprised by an emancipating King, or an emancipating Ad- 
ministration. Leave a locus panitentie!—prepare a place for 
retreat—get ready your equivocations and denials. The 
dreadful day may yet come, when liberality may lead to place 
and power. We understand these matters here. It is safest 
to be moderately base—to be flexible in shame, and to be al- 
ways ready for what is generous, good, and just, when any 
thing is to be gained by virtue. 

To the Catholics. 

Wait. Do not add to your miseries by a mad and desperate 
rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and concede all you can 
concede. All great alterations in human affairs are produced by 
compromise. 
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Art. VIII. Speech of the Right HonourableWit.1am Husxisson 
in the House of Commons, 12th May 1826, on the Present State 
of the Shipping Interest. pp.'70. London, 1826, 


HE clamour that the ship-owners are now setting up against 
the relaxations that have recently been introduced into 
the Navigation Laws, and especially against the Reciprocity 
Act, seems to us to be altogether destitute of foundation. * 
That the Shipping Interest is, at this moment, involved in con- 
siderable difficulties, is, we believe, true. But we deny that 
any evidence has been produced, to show that these difficulties 
have been occasioned by the measures complained of; and so 
far indeed from this being the case, it may easily be shown, 
that, had it not been for these measures, the distress of the 
ship-owners would have been considerably greater than it is. 

The complaint of the Shipping Interest is, that, by relaxing 
the Navigation Laws, and admitting foreign vessels into our 
ports, on their paying the same duties that are paid by our 
own, an undue advantage is given to the foreign ship-owners, 
who, they affirm, can build, man, and sail their ships at a 
comparatively cheap rate, and that they are, in consequence, 
gaining rapidly upon ours. We shall afterwards show what is 
the real state of the fact with respect to the cheapness of fo- 
reign shipping, and its increase in the commerce of the Em- 
pire. But assuming, for the present, the facts of the case to 
be as the ship-owners represent, the real question to be consi- 
dered is, not whether the Shipping Interest is now depressed 
but, Whether it is more or less depressed than it would have 
been had the measures complained of never been carried into 
effect? We contend, that though the relaxation in the Navi- 
gation Laws, and the passing of the Reciprocity statute, were 
antecedent to the existing distress, they are not, therefore, to 
be considered as its cause, and that their effect has been to 
lessen, not to add to, its violence. 

Even if our space permitted, it would be unnecessary to en- 
ter upon any long exposition of the causes which contri- 
buted to give an artificial increase to the mercantile marine of 
England during the late war. ‘They have been set in the clear- 
est point of view in the unanswered, because unanswerable, 
speech of Mr Huskisson on the Navigation Laws, quoted at 
the head of this article, and the most prominent of them must 


* The Reciprocity system was first introduced in 1823 ; but the sta- 
tute 6th Geo, LV. cap. 1. is the latest and most complete enactment on 


the subject. 
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be fresh in the recollection of our readers. With the excep- 
tion of those belonging to Great Britain and America, the 
ships of almost all the commercial countries of the world 
were entirely swept from the sea. We had no competitors in 
the Old World, and might, therefore, dictate such laws as we 
chose for the regulation of our traffic with the different Euro- 
pean states, a enforce their execution by the terror of our 
arms. But in 1815 we found ourselves in an entirely new po- 
sition. ‘The ships of Russia, Prussia, Holland, France, &c. 
were no longer confined to their harbours; and the flag of 
Hamburgh or Bremen gave equal security to the merchantman 
as the flag of Great Britain. This increase of foreign compe- 
tition, combined with the cessation of the demand for transports 
at home, and other causes, occasioned a very considerable fallin 

off in the demand for merchant ships, both in this country and 
America. Our ship-owners were involved in difficulties which 
were decidedly greater than those by which they are now as- 
sailed. Petition after petition was presented to the House of 
Commons and the Board of Trade, complaining of the de- 
pression of the Shipping Interest. And in 1820, in com- 
pliance with these petitions, Committees were appointed by 
the Houses of Lords and Commons to inquire into the state 
of our foreign trade. Mr Lyall, the present Chairman of 
the Ship-owners, Mr Buckle, Mr Hall, the Secretary to 
the St Catherine’s Dock Company, and various other gen- 
tlemen intimately connected with the Shipping Interest, were 
examined by the Committee; and it was on their evidence, 
and in accordance with their suggestions, that Mr Wal- 
lace founded his bills for modifying the Navigation Laws, so 
far as to place all European countries in amity with Great 
Britain, on the same footing with respect to commerce, and for 
repealing the well-known regulations with respect to the im- 
portation of enumerated commodities. * And so satisfied were 
the gentlemen previously referred to of the propriety and bene- 
ficial tendency of these alterations, that, on Mr Wallace’s re 
tiring from the Board of 'Trade, a deputation waited upon him 
and presented him an address, subscribed by all the principal 
ship-owners and merchants of London, thanking him—and no 
one has deserved the thanks of the mercantile part of the com- 
munity better than Mr Wallace—for the many and great ser- 
vices he had rendered to commerce and navigation, and parti- 
cularly for the changes he had effected in the Navigation Laws ! 


* For an account of the changes effected in the Navigation Laws, 
by the bills introduced by Mr Wallace, see Edinburgh Review, 
No. 76. Art. 11. 
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—So much for the share which theorists and visionary calculators 
had, in the first and greatest of the recent modifications, made 
in what has been rather pompously designated, the Charta 
Maritima of England ! 

Besides the regulations which were repealed by the bills in- 
troduced by Mr Wallace, and which had for their object to 
prevent the vessels of any European country importing into 
Great Britain any commodities, except those which were the 
growth or produce of that country, it had been a part of our 
policy to encourage the employment of our shipping by impos- 
ing higher duties on commodities, imported into our harbours 
in foreign vessels, than were imposed on them when imported 
in British vessels, and it had also been customary to charge 
foreign vessels with higher port and light-house duties, &c. 
This system was always loudly complained of by foreigners ; 
but we had little difficulty in maintaining it, so long as the state 
of our manufactures enabled us to disregard the retaliatory 
measures of other powers. But the late unprecedented increase 
of our manufactures for foreign demand, and the natural desire 
of other nations to adopt the same system of monopoly and ex- 
clusion to which—forgetting our free institutions, the perfect se- 
curity of property, and freedom of internal industry we have long 
enjoyed, the equality and fairness of our system of taxation, and 
the absence of all oppressive feudal privileges—we had falsely 
ascribed our commercial and maritime superiority, compelled us 
to adopt a more enlarged and liberal system. The change on our 
part certainly was not optional ; it was forced upon us by neces- 
sity. After the United States had succeeded in establishing their 
independence, they set about framing a code of Navigation 
Laws; and it was then we found, that restrictive regulations 
might be wielded by others, and that the same engines by which 
we had formerly laboured to destroy the trade of Holland, might 
be brought to operate, by what we could not well call an unjust 
retribution, against ourselves. According to the system esta- 
blished by the American Congress, it was ruled that all foreign 
ships trading to the United States should pay half a dollar, 
which was afterwards raised to a dollar, per ton duty, beyond 
what was paid by American ships: And further, that goods 
imported in foreign vessels should pay a duty of 10 per cent, 
over and above what was demandable on the same description 
of goods imported in American vessels. 

“his law was avowedly levelled against the navigation of 
Great Britain; though, as it proceeded on the very same prin- 
ciples on which our Navigation Laws were bottomed, we could 
not complain of its operation ! Under these circumstances, it 
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would have been sound policy to have at once proposed an ac- 
commodation ; and instead of attempting to meet retaliation by 
retaliation, to have offered to modify our Navigation Laws, 
in so far as American shipping was concerned, on 1 condition of 
the Americans making reciprocal modifications in our favour. 
We took, however, a different course. We attempted, by every 
means in our power, to counteract the navigation system of the 
United States, without in any degree relaxing our own. But 
it is unnecessary to say, that we totally failed of our object. 
And at length it became obvious to every one, that we had en- 
gaged in an unequal struggle; and that the real effect of our 
policy was, to give a bounty on the importation of the manu- 
factured goods of other countries into the ‘United States, and 
thus, in the long run, to exclude our own manufactures, as 
well as ships, from the ports of the Republic. So strong, in- 
deed, did the conviction of the necessity of a change ultimate- 
ly become, that in 1815, during the administration of Mr Van- 
sittart and Mr George Rose, against whom, we believe, no 
charge of peculiar deference to visionary theories has hitherto 
been preferred, the Reciprocity System was established in the 
trade between this country and the United States; it having 
been then agreed that, in future, egual charges should be im- 
posed on the ships of either country in the ports of the other, 
and that equal duties should be laid upon all articles the pro- 
duce of the one country imported into the other, whether 
such importation was effected in the ships of the one or the 
other. 

It appears, therefore, that the only great modification that 
has been made in the principle of the old Navigation Laws, 
was made by the bills introduced by Mr Wallace, at the in- 
stigation, and amid the applauses of the merchants and ship- 
owners: And it further appears, that the system of discrimi- 
nating duties to force the employment of British ships was first 
given up, and the Reciprocity System established twelve years 
since, in the most important branch of our commerce, that 
carried on with the United States. What then must be thought 
of the candour of those who now attempt to excite a preju- 
dice against Mr Huskisson, by representing him as the source 
and propounder of all the changes that have ever been made 
in the Navigation Laws? Had ‘this representation been true, 
it would, no doubt, have raised the Right Hon. Gentleman 
still higher i in the estimation of every fair and unprejudiced 
individual. But it is not true; and Mr Huskisson has too 
many and well-founded claims on the public esteem, to be 
under any temptation to appropriate to himself any part of the , 
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credit so justly due to Mr Wallace, or of that which belongs 
to those who can less afford to spare it—Mr Vansittart and 
Mr George Rose. All that Mr Huskisson has really done 
has been, to extend the principles on which his predecessors had 
already acted. He has established between the Northern Powers 
and this country the same system of reciprocity which the minis- 
ters of 1815 had established between this country and the United 
States, the only power whose maritime greatness can excite the 
smallest apprehensions in the mind of an Englishman. This is 
all that Mr Huskisson has done; and it was not choice, but neces- 
sity, that compelled him todo this much. Asa Minister of Great 
Britain, he would have been highly censurable, had he made 
any gratuitous concession to foreigners that could possibly in- 
jure any class of persons in this country. So long therefore as 
the Prussians, Swedes, Danes, &c. chose to submit to our 
system of discriminating duties on foreign ships, and on the 
goods imported in them, it was not our part, certainly, to tell 
them that that system was illiberal and oppressive. But when they 
found this out without our telling them; and when they de- 
clared that, unless we modified our restrictions, they would re- 
taliate on our commerce, and either entirely exclude Bri- 
tish commodities from their markets, or load those that were 
imported in British ships with prohibitory duties; would minis- 
ters have been justified had they refused coming to an accom- 
modation with them? Were they to sacrifice the substance to 
the shadow? To turn away some of our very best customers 
because they chose to stipulate that their intercourse with us 
should be conducted either in their ships or in ours, as the 
merchants thought best ? 

That this is the true state of the case is known to every 
one who has ever paid the least attention to the subject, and 
who is not influenced solely by vulgar clamour. We did not 
voluntarily throw away what we might have retained without 
difficulty; but we prudently gave up what was of small value 
in order to retain what was of great value. We preferred, in 
short, admitting Prussian vessels, on a footing of reciprocity, 
into our harbours, to the risk of being entirely excluded from 
the trade with Prussia. 

That this was the alternative under which the British govern- 
ment agreed to the establishment of the Reciprocity System is 
proved, beyond all question, by the official documents quoted 
by Mr Huskisson in his speech. The Prussian government 
issued an Order in Council on the 20th June 1822, by which 
large additions were made to the port-dues charged on all ships 
belonging to those nations which did not admit Prussian ships 
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on a footing of reciprocity ;—and it appears from the reports 
of the Consuls at Dantzic, Koenigsberg, and Memel, that 
this order had the most injurious operation on British ship- 
ping. The Consul at Memel says, ina letter dated 2!st August 
1822, that ‘ this difference between British and Prussian ship- 
‘ ping’ (¢. e. the difference established by the Decree of 20th of 
June) * must drive the carrying trade in British bottoms from 
* this port, to the great injury of the British shipping interest ; 
for about three hundred British vessels, on an average, load 
here annually with timber for Great Britain, which, of course, 
cannot bear such heavy charges, as cargoes consisting of 
grain, flax, hemp, tallow, &c. &c., and which are of so much 
more considerable value. ‘The merchants here, who are prin- 
cipally British, have protested against this new regulation, 
and petitioned the Prussian Government for the repeal 
thereof.’ 
In consequence of these measures of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, the British merchants and ship-owners immediately ap- 
olied to our Government for relief. * We were assailed,’ says 
{r Huskisson, ‘ with representations from all quarters, con- 
nected with the shipping and trade of the country, against the 
heavy charges imposed upon British ships in the ports of 
Prussia. In such circumstances, what course did his Majes- 
ty’s Government take? We felt it to be our duty, in the first 
instance, to communicate with the Prussian minister in 
this country; and our minister at Berlin was, I believe, 
also directed to confer with the Prussian Government on 
the subject. I myself had a conference with the Prussian 
minister at this court, and I well recollect the substance of 
his reply to me: ‘ You have,” he said, “ set us the exam- 
ple, by your port and light charges, and your discriminating 
duties on Prussian ships; and we have not gone beyond the 
limits of that example. Hitherto, we have confined the in- 
crease of our port and tonnage charges to ships only; dat it 
is the intention of my Government nert year,’ (and of this he 
showed me the written proof) ‘ ¢o imitate you still more closely, 
by imposing discriminating duties on the goods imported in your 
ships. Our object is a just protection to our own navigation ; 
and so long as the measure of our protection does not exceed 
that which is afforded in your ports to British ships, we can- 
not see with what reason you can complain. ” 
* Against such a reply what remonstrance could we, in fair- 
‘ ness, make to the Prussian Government? We might have 
¢ addressed ourselves, it may be said by some, to the friendly 
‘ feelings of that Government ;—we might have pleaded long 
VOL, XLV. No. 90. Gg 
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usage in support of our discriminating duties;—we might 
have urged the advantages which Prussia derived from her 
* trade with England. Appeals like these were not forgot in 
* the discussion, but they were of little avail against the fact 
* stated by Mr Consul Gibson—that “ the Prussian ship- 
* owners were all going to ruin. ” 

‘ By others it may be said, ** Your duty was to retaliate, by 
increasing your own port charges, and discriminating duties, 
‘ on Prussian shipping.” I have already stated generally my 
‘ reasons against the policy of this latter course. We were 
not prepared to begin a system of commercial hostility, which, 
if followed up on both sides to its legitimate consequences, 
could only tend to reciprocal prohibition. In this state of 
things, more prudently, as I contend, we entered upon an 
amicable negociation with the Prussian Government, upon 
‘ the principle of our treaty with the United States,—that of 
abolishing, on both sides, all discriminating duties on the 
ships and goods of the respective countries in the ports of 
‘ the other. 

‘ Having concluded an arrangement with Prussia upon this 
basis, we soon found it necessary to do the same with some other 
of the Northern States. Similar conventions were accordingly 
entered into with Denmark and Sweden. Reciprocity is the 
foundation of all those conventions ; but it is only fair to add, 
that they contain other stipulations for giving facility to trade, 
and from which the commerce of this country, I am confident, 
will, in the result, derive considerable advantage.’ pp. 42, 43. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory, more triumphant, indeed, 
than this statement.—But could ministers have acted differ- 
ently? Could they refuse to make the same concessions to 
a friendly power like Prussia, that they had made to the 
United States? And how could they have met the complaints 
of the manufacturers—a body at least twenty times greater, both 
in number and importance, than the shipping interest—had 
they allowed our commodities to be excluded from such exten- 
sive markets as those of Prussia, Denmark, &c. as they cer- 
tainly would have been, had they refused to act on the fair and 
equitable maxim of doing by others as we would have others to 
do by us? The Prussians, and other nations bordering on the 
Baltic, do not get a single commodity from Great Britain with 
which they may not be supplied, at a trifling increase of cost, 
either by their own industry or by importation from others. 
We can hardly suppose that our practical men are so very ig- 
norant of practical matters, as not to know that it has required 
very great firmness on the part of the government of Prussia 
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to prevent the exclusion of British manufactures; and that me- 
morial after memorial has been laid by the native manufacturers 
before them, representing their condition as wretched in the ex- 
treme, ascribing their misery to British competition, and praying 
that all our manufactured products might be prohibited. And 
we would beg to ask, Whether any thing half so effectual could 
have been done to enforce these representations, as a refusal, on 
the part of our government, to make any modifications in the 
vexatious and irritating system of discriminating duties ? 

But it is really unnecessary to enlarge on such a subject. 
Had Mr Huskisson acted in any other way than he has done, 
he would have been highly culpable. He had only a choice of 
difficulties ; and he preferred adopting a system which preserved 
free access for the English manufacturer to the markets of 
Prussia, and to the English ship-owners an equal chance with 
the Prussians of being employed in the traffic between the two 
countries, to a system that would eventually, and at no dis- 
tant period, have put an end to all intercourse between the 
two countries, and which had already subjected it to great diffi- 
culties. 

It is idle, therefore, to tell us that the number of Prussian 
and other foreign ships entering our ports, has increased since 
the Reciprocity system was established. Is it not better to main- 
tain a commerce with foreign countries, though it should be 
partially carried on in ships belonging to them, than to be 
wholly excluded from their markets ? No doubt it would have 
been desirable that the Prussians should have received our com- 
modities, allowing us at the same time to dictate the mode in which 
they should be carried to them, and the equivalents brought back. 
But as the Prussians had a shipping interest as well as ourselves, 
which they were resolved to place on the same footing with respect 
to protection on which we had placed ours, were we on that 
account to proscribe all intercourse with them ? Had Mr Hus- 
kisson and his colleagues acted thus, they would have been fitter 
for a cell in Bedlam than for a place in the councils of a great 
manufacturing nation. 

Admitting, therefore, all that the ship-owners have said—ad- 
mitting that the ships of Prussia and other foreign countries, 
with whom we have established a System of Reciprocity, are 
gaining upon us in the intercourse carried on with them—the 
expediency of the course we have followed is not the less 
certain. We chose the least of two evils. The establishment of 
the Reciprocity system was the price we were forced to pay, 
to prevent the exclusion of our manufactures from the ports of 
the United States, Prussia, Sweden, &c. And though it were 
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true that three-fourths of the trade with these countries should 
in future be carried on by means of foreign ships, still we should 
say—and where is the ship-owner who will venture to dissent 
from the statement ?—that it is infinitely more for our advan- 
tage that it should be so carried on, than that it should be pro- 
scribed. 

But what, after all, is the amount of that extraordinary increase 
of foreign shipping frequenting our ports, of which we have 
heard so much? Let the annexed official statement of the num- 
ber of British and foreign vessels, with their tonnage, &c. en- 
tering our ports in each year from 1814 to 1825, both inclusive, 
answer this question. 


An Account of the Total Number of Vessels, with the amount of their Ton- 
nage, and the Number of Men and Boys employed in navigating the same 
(including their repeated voyages), that entered inwards into the Ports of 
Great Britain from all parts of the World, in the several years from 1814 
to 1825, both inclusive, distinguishing the British from the Foreign. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. TOTAL. 


Vessels.| Tons. Men. Ves.| Tons. | aten Vessels.| Tons. Men. 


16,065) 1,846,670) 114,049 5,109] 566,516, 35,581] 21,174]2,413, 186} 149,630 
16,851\1, 993, 150} 120,027 4,919) 673 3, 918, 39,058} 21,770)2,667,068) 159,085 
16,75441,966,890) 119,779) 2. 0825 317,577 | 22,253 19,579)2,284,467| 142,032 
Is. 707|2,240,675) 131,901) 3, 163) 401,792: 24,745) 21,870}2,642,467| 156,646 
20,4.01)2,4.57,779} 143,800 5,898! 704,51 1| 10,690 26,299)3, 162,290) 184,490) 
19,851 2,413,019) 142,160): 3854 178, 220) 29, 138) 23,705)2,891,239) 171,298 
18,586]2,270,400) 135, 195) 3,258 408, 401) 25,472 21,844/2,678,801) 160,667 
18,7 ,7382,: 263,813) 134, 699) 3,091) 366, 397) § 24,400) 21,829)2,630,210) 159,099 
20,212/2,390,238) 147, 603, 3113 3 419, 694) 25,807 23,325|2,809,932) 173,410 
20,303)2, 469,053} 154, 958) 3,806) 534,674 31,329] 24, 109)3,003,727| 186,287 
19,164, 2,3 364,2 24.9) 142, 923 5,280, 694.8: 880) 38,662) 24.444)3,059, 129) 181,585 
21,786)2 2,614, | 892,601| 48,943] 28,347)/3,679,445) 211,557 


Office of Registrer General of Shipping, 
Custom House, London, 
19th May 1826, 


Now, from this account it is seen, that the tonnage of all the 
British vessels entered inwards into the different ports of the em- 
ire in 1814, amounted to 1,846,670 tons ; and in 1825, two years 
after the Reciprocity system had been established, the tonnage 
of the British ships entering our ports, instead of being dimi- 
nished, as one might suppose had b-en the case from the out- 
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cry that has been raised, had increased to 2,786,844 tons, be- 

ing an increase of about 50 per cent. on its amount at the for- 
mer period! And from the same account it appears, that the 
tonnage of the foreign vessels entering the British ports in 1814 
amounted to 566, 516 tons, and in 1825 to 892,601 tons. What 
then, may we ask, would the ship-owners have? Is an increase of 
50 per cent. in the amount of our mercantile navy, in the course 
of twelve years, not enough to satisfy their rapacious wishes ? 
And must we, to gratify their inordinate desires, proscribe the 
trade, with all our best customers, because, in a period of pro- 
found peace, 326,085 tons of foreign shipping have entered 
our ports more ‘than entered them during the last year of 
the war? That such a circumstance should have been made 
a ground of complaint, does appear passing strange. The 
ordinary topics of vituperation must surely be at a heavy 
discount, when recourse has been had to this. 

That the shipping interest has been involved in considerable 
difficulties during the past year, is true. But is their situation, 
in this respect, at all peculiar? Are they worse off than the 
agriculturists or manufacturers? ‘They are depressed, because 
of previous over trading, and the check given to all sorts of 
industry and speculation by the recoil that took place in the 
latter part of 1825. It is not the reciprocity system, but it 
is the revulsion in the money market, and the destruction of 
country bank paper, and fictitious bills, that took place in De- 
cember 1825 and January 1826, and its consequences, that has 
occasioned a decline in the commerce of the country, and, by 


consequence, a diminished demand for ships, and a fall of 
] ’ 


freights. 
But it is said, that the Prussians, Swedes, &c. can build, 


victual, and man ships cheaper than we can do, and that, though 
their competition may not hitherto have produced all the evils 
pictured in the creative fancy of the ship-owners, it must do so 
at no distant period. But even if this statement were true, what 
would it avail? We say again, as we said before, that it is bet- 
ter—incomparably better—that our intercourse with foreign 
nations should be carried on exclusively, if it must be so, in 
their ships, than that it should be put a stop to, which it cer- 

tainly would be, were we to persevere in the system of discri- 
minating duties. We take leave, however, to doubt the whole 
statement. We do not believe that the Prussians, or any fo- 
reign nation, can build and man ships cheaper than ourselves. 
And we found this opinion, not on any speculative or visionary 
hypothesis, but on the evidence of Mr John Hall, a practical 
gentleman of the highest respectability, who has been all his 
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life intimately connected with the shipping interest, and who 
has been recently appointed to the responsible situation of Se- 
cretary to the New, or St Catherine’s Dock Company. Let 
us then hear what Mr Hall has to say on this question. 

‘ Much,’ says he, ‘ of the erroneous impression which exists upon 
this subject, (the comparative cheapness of foreign shipping,) may be 
traced to the mode of estimating the cost of vessels built in foreign 
countries as compared with those built here. It has been usual to make 
a comparative estimate between the cost of British and foreign ships ac- 
cording to the rate per ton, without referring to the fact, that abroad, the 
admeasured tonnage of a ship represents her burthen; whereas, accord- 
ing to our mode of admeasurement, a vessel built in this country of 150 
tons register, and by which tonnage the price for building is agreed upon, 
will burthen about 220 tons, being nearly one-half more than her regis- 
ter tonnage. Vessels of a larger description, burthen more in propor- 
tion to their tonnage than that already stated; I have known vessels of 
400 tons register, carry mixed cargoes of 800 tons. It is a curious fact, 
that a ship, which, in the port of London, was put into dock for the 
purpose of being raised upon, so as to increase her capacity of stowage, 
before going into dock, admeasured more than after she had been raised 
upon, although by those means she acquired the capacity of carrying 
nearly 100 tons more than she could have done previously to such alter- 
ation. On re-survey, she measured less when she came out of dock, 
than under her old register, although 100 tons larger. 

‘ This is attributable to the mode of admeasurement prescribed by the 
Act of Parliament, the real depth of the vessel is not taken, but is as- 
certained artificially, as compared with her breadth. The ship in ques- 
tion in being raised upon was rather narrowed in her width; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the increased depth of hold not being in- 
cluded in the calculation of her tonnage, she became less in tonnage by 
admeasurement to what she was at the time of the original register being 
granted. The mode of admeasurement adopted in Holland and France, 
gives the burthen of the ship, and her capacity of stowage, as nearly as 
possible, so that in the relative calculation, and the estimate of British 
ship-building per ton, we ought to deduct nearly one half; as, for in- 
stance, a brig of 150 tons register, built at the rate of 12/. per ton, will 
carry 220; therefore, in point of fact, her cost at per ton burthen is only 
82. per ton. To the British vessel, therefore, 1 will compare a vessel 
built in Holland, (that being the country we have always most feared as 
rival carriers,) and take a brig of 150 tons burden, recollecting that the 
admeasurement conforms thereto; such a vessel, with one suit of ‘sails, 
cannot be built there under 18,000 florins, to which must be added the 
fir sheathing, if she is intended for a long voyage aud an additional suit 
of sails, which would cost 3,000 guilders more ; if copper-bolted and 
coppered, 6,000 guilders additional, making altogether 27,000 guilders, 
or equal to 190 guilders per ton, which, at the exchange of par, is about 
17/. 10s. per ton, or 2,625/, Now, a British brig of about 110 to 115 
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tons, which in burthen is equal to the Dutch brig of 150 tons burthen, 
might be built and fitted in the country at the same price. A brig, of 
the like burthen enpypenee in France, would cost about 56,000 frances, 
which at par is about 2,400/., or about 162. per ton, or 30 shillings per 
ton less than in Holland, wages being lower in France is the reason of 
the difference. The idea with respect to the cheap mode of building abroad 
is therefore erroneous; for although it is admitted, that vessels in Norway 
and the Baltic ports can be built cheaper, materials being nearer at hand, 
it must not be forgotten, that ships in Norway are prine ipally built of fir, 
and possess no durability ; and that vessels built in the Baltic will not last 
the time, nor bear the wear nor-tear, that a ship built in this country, or 
in Holland or in France, will do. In respect to the fitting out, there are 
only two articles of stores which, at present, are not equally dear in Hol- 
land and France, as they are in this country. Shipping beef can be pur- 
chased in this country at about 44d. per pound, and the very best salted 
meat, at 100 lbs. per barrel, including brine, about 92s. the barrel; so 
that our shipping in point of victualling labour under no disadvantage ; 
and as to other stores our ships have the same means of acquiring them 
abroad as the foreigner, and for the purposes of foreign navigation pro- 
duce equal advantages. Wages to foreign seamen upon long voyages are 
equal with those paid to the crews of our ships ; the crews of their large 
ships are often composed of more men in proportion to the tonnage than 
ours ; we have on our side also the advantage of despatch, which, upon a 
long voyage, as, for instance, to the East Indies, I should certainly con- 
sider as four to three, namely, that a British ship, a Danish, Swedish, 
Russian, Dutch, or French ship, engaged in voyages to the East Indies, 
the first would make four voyages to three performed by the foreigner ; 
in addition to which, the lower premium of insurance paid upon British 
shipping, to what is paid by a foreign bottom, must be considered. A 
preference also appears to exist in favour of British ships when loading 
at distant ports; aad it is an indisputable fact, that the freights by alien 
ships on those voyages have latterly been higher than by British ships on 
voyages of similar length, Cargoes conveyed by British ships are less 
subject to average, and complaints of pilferage on board an English 
ship seldom or ever occur.—ZJ am therefore of opinion the ALARM Is IMA- 
Ginary, and that we may compete with foreign navigation, and have no- 
thing to fear from any attempt that may be made to rival us in our Bri- 
tish carrying trade. I have not named the Americans, as it is I believe 
admitted they sail quite as expensively as we do. If what has been sta- 
ted should not be considered sufficient to allay the alarm which has been 
excited, I hope those who may not be satisfied will have the goodness 
to explain satisfactorily, why the carrying trade of Europe has not been 
monopolized by the Northern Powers, whose shipping, it is admitted, 
can be built cheaper than that of any other country—if they cannot do 
this, the argument has proved too much, and shows that no real founda- 
tion exists for any alarm.’ (Hall on the Warehousing System and Na- 
wvigation Laws, pp. 31-32. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which this question can 
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be placed, the wisdom of the course pursued by Ministers, 
and the groundlessness of the complaints made against it, ap- 
pear most obvious. We do therefore trust, that they will 
continue resolutely to act on the principles they have laid down. 
The clamour that has been raised against them, destitute as it 
is of even the shadow of a foundation, must speedily subside. 
And we are satisfied that the period is not far distant, when 
even the ship-owners will be ready to acknowledge the expe- 
diency of the alterations which the force of circumstances 
have compelled them to make in the old Navigation Laws of 
the country, 

If, however, a concession must be made to the clamour and 
entreaties of the shipping interest, we would beg to suggest, that 
it should be made rather by reducing, or even totally repeal- 
ing, the existing duty on Canada timber, than by trenching 
on the principles of the Reciprocity System. We admit that 
this plan is liable to many objections; but, on the whole, it 
appears to us decidedly less objectionable than any other that 
has been proposed. ‘The reduction or repeal of the duty on 
Canada timber involves only a change in the existing regula- 
tions with respect to the colony trade; whereas any modification 
of the Reciprocity System must be a hostile measure directed a- 
gainst the commerce and navigation of other countries, which 
could not fail to lead to retaliatory proceedings on their part. 
It is true, that a reduction of the duties on Canadatimber would 
have the effect to load our markets with a very inferior arti- 
cle; but if the clamours of the ship-owners are to be appeased, 


this will be found to be, after all, the least expensive method 
of doing it. 
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HE administration of Justice is the point, at which the Go- 
vernment of a country comes most frequently in contact 
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with the People; and accordingly, when that is skilfully and 
impartially conducted—and, we must add, with a reasonable 
degree of cheapness and expedition—content and satisfaction 
will always appear as the habitual feelings, and disturbance or 
excess only as occasional disorders. Our readers will recol- 
lect, that Lord Clarendon, in his great historical and philoso- 
phical deduction of the causes which led to the civil wars, 
expressly dates the origin of a settled and rooted animosity 
against the King’s government, from the period when an o« 
pinion began to prevail, that the principles and practice of the 
Law itself had been made to bend to courtly interference and 
solicitation—So unbearable is that tyranny, which consists 
either in having no certain rules of living, or in being com- 
pelled to feel that their application is fluctuating and capri- 
cious! Even in our own times, has any man ever doubted 
that the main cause of the violence and disorder, so frequently 
noticed and lamented in Ireland, is the distrust of the great 
body of the people in the impartial administration of the Laws, 
and the alienation and hostility which they consequently feel 
to the whole system ? or how long, even in this country, would 
our habits of subordination and respect for legal authority, 
survive the general confidence in the purity and fairness of 
our tribunals ? 

These considerations are indeed so obvious, that they have 
occurred to every one who has at all attended to the subject. 
It has been well observed, that all the costly apparatus of Go- 
vernment—-the Crown—the Navy—the Army—Taxes— Parlia- 
ments— Powers and Privileges, are really of very little other use 
than to maintain the Twelve Judges in due authority at West- 
minster. Cromwell, with all the energy and terrors of his go- 
vernment, felt himself bound to conform to this prevalent and 
favourite opinion of the country. If he had been merely a bad 
man, he would have been content to fill the judgment-seat with 
pliable and accommodating sycophants, ready to assist in the 
extension and consolidation of his power. But Cromwell, who, 
with all his faults, had the spirit of an Englishman, preferred, 
as is well known, the services of Sir Matthew Hale, who de- 
clined acknowledging his title, to those of more obsequious 
persons—telling that great Judge, that, although his conscien- 
tious scruples would not allow him formally to acknowledge 
his authority, he must proceed to administer justice in his own 
way, with that intelligence and purity which had uniformly 
distinguished his course. Napoleon too, the imitator as it has 
been said of Cromwell, in the midst of his violent and splendid 
career, found time to digest and new-model the Law; and has 
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left behind him a proof of his deep feeling of its importance, 
which, we may venture to predict, will survive, when the most 
brilliant of his victories shall have been forgotten—or, accord- 
ing to the expression attributed to himself, that he will go 
down to posterity with the Code in his hand. 

And here we may observe, in passing, that the principal part 
of the machinery by which the connexion between law and the 
people is effected in this county—we mean the Trial by Jury— 
is, apart from all its other merits, the most powerful engine 
that was ever devised to secure the permanency and popularity 
of a Government. It is not only that a large portion of the 
people is thus introduced to a practical acquaintance with the 
a s,—and that too, where they appear in their most attractive 
shape, from the fairness, candour, and publicity with which 
they are administered,—but self-importance and vanity are 
gratified by an opinion, created by this exercise of duty, that 
they who are engaged in it not only contribute to the support 
of public affairs, but actually form a part of those who are 
intrusted with their management. For this reason probably, 
in conjunction, no doubt, with a sense of obligation, men are 
uniformly found to submit, in the exercise of this function, to 
privations and inconveniences of very considerable amount. 
Never, we will venture to say, was there an instance of so much 
willing and cheerful alacrity in the discharge of any other 
anxious and laborious duty: And this alone, if other examples 
were wanting, would be sufficient to show that our institutions, 
in general, are favourably viewed from their apparent connexion 
with this prominent and familiar branch of them, with which all 
the rest is felt to be amalgamated and virtually bound up. Nor 
shall we be easily persuaded to discredit the lofty commenda- 
tions so often bestowed upon the self-sustaining power of the 
British Constitution, nor the proud predictions of its immortali- 
ty, as long as this favourite and truly democratic part of our 
system is ‘not perverted from its original purposes, or over- 
whelmed and borne down by surrounding corruptions. But 
we hasten from these preliminary observations—and enter at 
once upon the task we have now assigned ourselves, which 
is, to throw together some remarks upon the state of our whole 
jurisprudence, and to do every endeavour to keep alive that 
spirit of vigilance and inquiry which has been lately excited 
by proceedings both in and out of Parliament, and which, we 
would fain hope, will not be allowed to sleep again, till it has 
done its work of illumination and reform. 

In the last century but one, the C orruption or Subserviency 
of the Judges was one principal subject of complaint; at pre- 
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sent, the first is not heard of—and the other but little: But the 
distinguishing and prevailing evil is the inability of the Courts 
of Justice, as s they now exist, or have been recently adminis- 
tered, to transact with reasonable expedition and cheapness, 
the judicial business of the country. Whether this has arisen 
from a gradual deterioration of the law itself, dilated and 
swollen into a mass so enormous, by multitudinous, and, of 
necessity, somewhat conflicting decisions, or by the injurious 
effects of crude, partial, and inconsiderate legisl: ation, or whe- 
ther the legal establishment of the country is no longer ade- 
quate to its increased wealth, population, and consequent de- 
mands for justice, we shall not here step to inquire. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that it is but an indifferent compliment to the 
spirit of improvement in its application to this great and para- 
mount department, that whereas in every other branch of art 
and science, the most rapid strides have been made towards 
perfection, ‘the science of Jurisprudence (if indeed its present 
state in this country yet entitles it to that appellation), has 
hardly been even approaching with any steady or persevering 
effort to simplify and reduce the whole into a connected and 
intelligible system.* Since the celebrated statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries, which has certainly been eminently successful, 
and of which, if we mistake not, it has been affirmed that every 
line is worth a subsidy, hardly an attempt has been made to 
bring Legislation to bear upon the formal acts and contracts of 
mankind. In the Courts of Equity successive Chancellors may, 
indeed, have formed for themselves a setof principles, which those 
who come after them may observe, if they think proper, but from 
which they are at liberty to depart whenever they deliberately 
dissent from the judgment of their predecessors. But there is 
no immemorial rule —no statute—no code, in short, which those 
Judges must recognise, or are bound to obey. Even in the 
courts of common lew, the decisions, however binding upon 
the parties, are not held to constitute the law, but are viewed 


* The popularity which has attended Mr Peel's reforms, tends very 
strongly to show the opinion entertained of the defects we have been 
pointing out, and the anxiety which prevails on the subject. His prin- 
cipal measure (the Jury Bill), is, in truth, purely instrumental, and af- 
fects the machinery only, and in some respects, so far as it regards Spe- 
cial Juries, very questionably. It is the sense of the mischief f, rather 
than the supposed value of what has been done, which has created the 
feeling. The i improvement in the manner of striking special juries is ob- 
vious ;—the change in the summoning is useful in political cases ; but 
in these there should never be a special jury at all. 
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merely as expositions of that law, which however is, in most 
cases, no where to be found in a more authoritative shape 
than in those very decisions, which are, at all times, ques- 
tionable, and may be reversed. 

It is, however, a matter of no small surprise, that whilst 
the accumulation of business, from the increase of popula- 
tion, trade, and wealth, is so great, the legal establishment 
is (with one single exception) upon the same scale as it was 
five hundred years ago. Twelve was the number of Judges 
at that, and at a still more remote period—and it is so still. 
Sir E. Coke, as Sir W. Blackstone informs us, discovered abun- 
dance of mystery in this particular number ;—Twelve Tribes 
of Israel—'Twelve Apostles—the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and so forth! It is possible, that there may be persons even 
now, who, in support of what is, may not disdain the aid of these 
happy analogies ; but to those who are in the habit of compar- 
ing the means with the end, it must seem strange that the 
very same number should still be supposed capable of trans- 
acting the legal concerns of the country, though they may 
have increased five hundred, or, perhaps, a thousand fold, 
within the period alluded to. Twelve formed the complement 
of Judges for the four principal courts of the kingdom, when 
their leisure was such as to admit of their hearing the adverse 
litigants state their complaint and defence in their own unin- 
formed and untechnical language, and to assist them in the 
merely preliminary business of reducing their statements into 
the orderly form of legal proceedings. ‘Twelve was supposed 
to be the appropriate complement, when the infinite variety of 
questions depending upon our foreign and domestic Commerce 

yas unknown ; when the doctrine of Bankruptcy, with its fruit- 
ful sources of litigation, had not been heard of; when there 
were no Poor laws, with their hopeful progeny of decisions,— 
no Appeals from summary convictions before Magistrates, con- 
stituting so considerable an item in the present amount of busi- 
ness for the principal Court,—few informations for breaches of 
Revenue laws, and no Cases (which we think indeed a very ques- 
tionable employment for persons in their situation) for their 
opinion upon matters connected with that subject. To this may 
be added the abolition of certain courts, with their appropriate 
jurisdictions, which, whilst they existed, diminished, in a cer- 
iain degree, the labour of the rest, by dividing it with them. 

Nor, whilst the same number of persons is destined to per- 
form a continually increasing quantity of work, has there been 
@ corresponding care to secure, in the persons appointed, the 
most eflicient service. A notion, on the contrary, seems to have 
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been growing into fashion, within these last twenty or twenty- 
five years more particularly, that there is something peculiar in 
the requisites for Judicial employment, as distinguished from 
every other department of public or private business. General- 
ly speaking, skill, supported by vigour and activity, is required 
for any work of importance. It seems, however, to have been 
discovered, amongst the knowing in such matters, that judicial 
fitness begins at the very period when fitness for every other 
employment is universally admitted to end. Experience, and 
discretion, and gravity have their value, no doubt, and their 
appropriate praise; but whilst bodily Jabour must be under- 
gone, and that, too, to an extent not exceeded in any liberal 
occupation whatever ; in a word, whilst the fullest exercise of 
undiminished powers both of body and mind is absolutely de- 
manded, it does seem like treating the public with rather too 
little ceremony to call persons into their service at a time, when 
individuals would cease to employ them, from an opinion of 
their failure and decline. ‘The Austrians were beaten out of 
their long continued preference of mere experience and authority 
by a course of dear-bought experience, which, at length, taught 
them that their Aloinzis, their Wurmsers, and their Beau- 
lieus, at the age of seventy, were actually less fit for service 
than men of half that age. It may be, for any thing we know, 
a fit arrangement hereafter, to provide a Council of Elders in 
the law, who may deliberately watch over the proceedings 
of the different courts, and sit in judgment on them. But whilst 
the present arrangement continues, and the pressing demands 
of the country require despatch, we must prefer resorting to 
natural means ;--the employment of persons who are not only 
willing, but able to work. We say then that the public has a 
right to expect the service of the most efficient men ; and if 
those persons cannot now be obtained, a higher price must 
be offered to tempt them; for we hold it to be of all parsi- 
mony the most misplaced, and, in the end, the most adverse 
to its professed object, to stunt and strain the growth of judicial 
excellence. 

These observations, however, have no longer any bearing 
on the question. Since the increased provision has lately been 
made by Parliament, it will be indeed surprising, if an offer 
of a judicial situation should, hereafter, be often rejected. 
Nor do we know that it ever has been the case. For really 
there seems to have been (as we have just observed) an an- 
xiety to prove to the world, that, of all mankind, a lawyer 
alone is imperishable. At seventy, seventy-five, or even eighty, 
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these persons are supposed to be fit for their most arduous and 
responsible duties, though there is not one grocer or mercer 
in a hundred who does not retire, from a modest sense of in- 
capacity and unfitness, before the earliest of those periods. To 
speak of persons, now living, who, from any cause, may be sup- 
posed to be of doubtful pretensions to their situation, would 
be invidious, as it surely is unnecessary; and we are most 
ready to admit that some of them are exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule. But two Judges, now no more, we will venture 
to mention, because in eminent legal attainments they have 

never been surpassed, and distinguished services they cer- 
tainly did perform for the public, - notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of too late an appointment. Sir Alan Chambre, and 
Sir George Wood were, we believe, about as near the age 
of seventy as sixty, when they were raised to the Bench; that 
is, they began their truly useful and honourable career about 
the very time when they ought to have been entitled to an 
easy and dignified retreat, after twenty years service, during 
the last period of their lives. It has indeed been said, and 
we suspect with some truth, that the latter, after one eye was 
lost entirely and the other seriously affected, with his hearing 
much impaired, and his hands so crippled with the gout, as to 
be disabled from writing, was forcibly continued in office (that 
office being no less than to sit in judgment upon the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow-subjects), ee earnest solicita- 
tions, on his own part, to retire. We again repeat, that we would 
by no means insinuate that these distinguished and meritorious 
Magistrates did not deserve well of the country. We know, 
on the contrary, that they did; but we also know that the 
country ought to have derived still more benefit from them, by 
the employment of their great and excellent qualities, before 

they were impaired by time. Sir William Grant did, indeed, 
set a splendid example of a retreat made in the full vigour of 
his faculties, and the full zenith of his fame, before any person, 
except himself, could suspect that there was the slightest failure 
or decline. But examples of this sort are rare, and above 

general imitation. In truth, it may be affirmed, that if, on the 
one hand, the appointment has been absurdly and even ludi- 
crously delayed, the duty of retirement from office has been 
equally neglected. A man is the last to perceive his own im- 
perfections ; ; his friends are desirous to conceal them; and to 
bring them distinctly before the public, is an office ungracious 
in the extreme. Nay, we find that, when this is done, by a 

petition presented to the House of Commons, stating one fact 
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per fectly decisive (we mean that the age of a learned judge * 
of the sister kingdom was then above eighty, and that the ne- 
cessary infirmities of that age had actually overtaken him), the 
hint, thus broadly and distinctly given, has not been taken. 
The retiring pension has been incr eased, with the express view 
of operating as a temptation; but whilst there exists such a dif- 
ference between the salary in and out of office, as there is at 
present, it will not be found to answer the purpose. General 
rules, we are quite aware, cannot be applicable to every case, 
and it is in vain to expect it; but whilst the appointment of 
judges remains in the breast of a single person, who may exer- 
cise it most fantastically, and ‘annot be controlled, we think it 
much better, by specific regulation, to prevent the continuance 
in judicial office beyond a given period (as in some parts of the 
United States of America), rather than leave the matter to the 
exercise of a mischievous, because irresponsible, discretion in 
the one instance, and a blindness and incapacity to discover 
when the period of unfitness has arrived, in the other. 

The increase of business in the Courts of Common Law, 
generally, has been noticed, and may be accounted for by the 
altered state of the country. ‘The unequal pressure upon those 
Courts is, to a certain extent, unavoidable, though the peculiar 
constitution and exclusive nature of two of them (the Court of 
Exchequer and the Court of Common Pleas), does certainly 
contribute towards it. Wherever there is, already, the greatest 
quantity of business, there is sure to be more—and this i is natu- 

ral, and of course. Fashion determines the preference in 
this ‘ase as much as any other; and we question whether the 
utmost industry and labour of the meritorious Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench can keep it down. If not, we agree in 
the opinion expressed (by Mr Birkensteth) before the Chancery 
Commissioners, that fresh tribunals should be, from time to time, 

established, until that object is effected. To meet the alleged in- 
crease in the Court of Chancery, a new Judge has been ap- 
pointed ; and though, according to the » authority of the Head of 
that Court and of the law, the measure has failed of success, we 
have the authority of one of the most extensive practitioners (Mr 
Heald) for the assertion, that the deputy has decided almost all 
the causes which, for some years past, have been brought to 
any decision at all! ‘The increase of the quantity of business 
coming into that Court, or at least remaining in it, when 
once got in, is so great as not only to excite surprise, but 
almost to stagger belief. The following is the account in the 


* Lord Norbury. 
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bank, standing in the name of the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, at different periods during the last hundred 
years. 































* 1726. ° L741,000 
1730. ° 1,607,000 
1740. . 1,295,000 
1760. 7 3,093,000 
1780. ° 7,120,000 
1800. . 17,563,000 
1805. . 21,000,000 
1810. - 25,000,000 
1815. ° 32,618,000 
1820. . 34,208,000 
1825. . 39,174,000 


That this may still increase to any assignable extent, from 
the double operation of a jurisdiction limited only by discre- 
tion, and an accumulation ‘ of matters and things’ (in the 
phraseology of that court) sometime or other, nobody knows 
when to be disposed of, is sufficiently apparent. But that an 
attempt ought to be made either to abridge the jurisdiction, or 
expedite the proceeding, or to do both, will, we presume, 
hardly be denied. How far any steps have been taken towards 
this desirable end, we shall see hereafter. 

The commendations bestowed, chiefly, it must be admitted, 
by lawyers, upon that system from which they derive most of 
their importance, and all their emolument, though not quite 
disinterested, have been constant and liberal in the extreme. 
For our own part, we can scarcely join in this chorus of pane- 
gyric, until we find that a person of moderate fortune may 
adventure upon the assertion of his rights, without the hazard 
of encountering such inconvenience, as would induce any rea- 
sonable man to decline the experiment. To tell the people of 
this country that the Courts of Justice are open to their com- 
plaints, and that every man is, in the eye of the law, equal, 
however true in principle and theory, is so utterly at vari- 
ance with facts, as to have become, in reality, a cruel and 
insulting mockery. Horne Tooke’s famous reply, when told 
that the Courts of England were always open—‘ and so is 


* Lord Eldon and Mr Peel, upon perusing this statement, may per- 
haps congratulate each other, and think it a proof of such an increase 
of business as renders it impossible to despatch it. But it may be 
hinted, on the other hand, that the same quantity coming in, and nothing 
going out, would account for the accumulation in a manner quite as sa- 
tisfactory. 
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‘the London tavern—to those who can pay,’ has lost none of 
its point or application. It has been said that men, capa- 
ble of such purposes, have found an uniform application to the 
Law, and an uncompromising enforcement of its rules, the 
very best means of gratifying spleen and resentment, and of 
perpetrating injustice and oppression upon inferiors and de- 
pendents, that malignity itself could devise. Ifthe poorest man 
in this country could indeed contrive to bring before the ap- 
propriate tribunal his claim or demand, whatever it might 
be, in a shape fit for decision, the chance of success, in 
his case, would, we doubt not, be equal to that of the proudest 
nobleman. But to that point, unfortunately, he cannot ar- 
rive. Practically, the law is not open to him. To contest 
questions of disputed property, is, as the matter now stands, 
a luxury—a privilege—an indulgence for those who are so far 
at ease in their circumstances, as to have a certain superfluity 
for the purchase of expensive gratifications. And if, as we 
fear must be admitted, these observations are applicable to the 
present means of procuring redress in any Court, to the state of 
the Court of Chancery they are applicable infinitely more. No 
respectable practitioner in that Court, we will venture to say, 
would recommend any client to insist there in a demand even for 
so considerable a sum as five hundred pounds; but would advise 
him to forego his claim, however well-founded, rather than in- 
cur the expense, and the waste of patience and comfort, which 
must accompany his success. The truth of these observations 
has been, indeed, long notorious and familiar to the suitors 
in that Court. It has, however, been pressed upon public 
attention, by the emergency continually increasing—by a tacit 
admission implied by the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor— 
by the arrangement “made for the disposal of the arrear of 
business in the House of Lords—and lastly, by the renewed 
discussions and statements made in the House of Commons, 
until, at length, concealment and denial have become impos- 
sible, and a total neglect of the subject imprudent. The ap- 
pointment of a Commission, whose Report appears at the head 
of this article, has been the consequence. 

If, in the discussion, and still more in the adjustment of any 
of these subjects to which the attention of the Commissioners 
was called, we affected to say that there were but slight diffi- 
culties, we should hold the language of ill-advised and short- 
sighted persons. Should any man entertain this opinion, let 
him reflect upon the fate of the attempt to introduce synony- 
mous English phrases, in the place of the old barbarous names 
for process—such as Ca: Sa, Fe: Fa, andso forth ;—an attempt, 
VOL, XLV. NO. 90. Hh 
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which, from the intractable nature of habit in such things, pe- 
rished in its very conception, however reasonable the end pro- 
posed might appear to be, and however easy its execution. But 
what object truly desirable, we ask, can be obtained without en- 
countering difficulties? And what greater benefit can possi- 
bly be proposed than the administration of equal justice upon 
terms accessible to every subject of the realm ?—or, if that be 
a forlorn hope, to remove some portion of the just and grievous 
obloguy which now attaches to a country above all others 
boastful of its institutions,—that (if not in all) in one Court at 
least, which usurps authority and domineers over all the rest, 
and is gradually, though not slowly, sweeping into its grasp 
the property of the country, the attainment of justice zs not 
practicable for the great body of those who stand most in need 
of its support and protection? Nor shall we allow ourselves 
to be put down by the ancient and profound maxim—that it is 
wisest to leave matters well when they are so. True: But they 
are not well ; and it is precisely for that reason that an effort 
should be made to mend them. That which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, is dangerous, because, uncalled for and unneces- 
sary innovation, is, in other circumstances, rational and pru- 
dent experiment. But, from whatever quarter the light of 
improvement may break out, we are persuaded that mere 
practical lawyers will never accomplish this great work. How- 
ever fit an ingredient a certain proportion of such persons 
may form in that future commission, which is destined to pro- 
duce the desired good, sure we are that there must be a large 
infusion of a very different description of persons from those 
who are wise only according to authority—of men of more 
enlargement and comprehensiveness of habit and acquirement, 
if not of intellect, than those who are trained in one particu- 
lar system, and who are, at once, staggered and perplexed 
where there is no precedent on the file to guide and direct 
them. 

But however the Chancery Commission may have been com- 
posed, it has, after lucubrations bearing no very contemp- 
tible proportion to the prescribed period for the acquisition 
and digestion of the law, at length produced its learned la- 
bours. Of the contracted and limited nature of the inquiry 
proposed for that commission, we have taken notice on a for- 
mer occasion: * and the Report made has been in no respect 
different from the anticipations resulting from its particular for- 
mation and prescribed line of duty. Giving, as we do, the 








* January 1825. 
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fullest credit for labour and industry, which we know to have 
been bestowed by several members of the Commission to their 
very great personal inconvenience, we must observe, that what- 
ever is proposed is not in the nature of a remedy, but of a pal- 
liative. The speeding a cause, by bringing the defendant into 
Court sooner, and letting him, in certain instances, sooner out 
of it, comes only to this,—that whereas a Chancery suit now 
lasts twenty years (and we give that Court every possible 
advantage by the supposition), and costs 50002. the altera- 
tions and amendments proposed may have the effect, perhaps, 
of reducing the duration to nineteen years and a half, and 
the cost to the sum of 4750/., or thereabouts! But upon the 
great and leading points, not a word. No inquiry (com- 
municated at least) into the conflicting jurisdictions of the 
Courts of Equity and Common Law, and particularly the as- 
sumed power of depriving the plaintiff at law of the benefit of 
his judgment, when at great, and, perhaps, ruinous cost, he 
shall have acquired it. No hint of their opinion as to the ade- 
quacy of the present tribunals (Mr Peel would not allow them, 
if so disposed, for a moment to inquire whether the Judges 
had done their duty) to meet the pressing demands of the 
country, supposing the quantity of business to remain as 
it is. No attempt to define and limit the grasping and inde- 
finite authority of this transcendant Court. Nothing with re- 
spect to Bankruptcy, except some recommendations, which, if 
adopted, seem likely, by general assent, to increase litigation, 
and add to the labour of the Court. Nothing as to the present 
state of real property (which, if reduced to any thing deserv- 
ing the name of law or system, would give the Courts of E- 
quity more leisure for the despatch of business) more efficient 
or consolatory than an intimation, that his Majesty might, per- 
haps, do no harm if he should refer to some man, or body of 
men (probably conveyancers), the examination of the follow- 
ing question,— Whether any thing can be done to amend the 
law of real property ? which recommendation the Commission- 
ers have actually had the unparalleled boldness and strength 
of nerve to make. * These things, with many others which 
might be mentioned, remain untouched. It must also have 
tale dariet niet aiitne eed eae iaiaeatleaiiaieailiatae 
* « We venture to submit to your Majesty's consideration, whether 
‘ it might not be proper to commit to competent persons the task of ex- 
‘ amining this part of the law, with a view to determining if any im- 
‘ provement may safely be made in it, which might lessen the expense, 
‘ and narrow the field of litigation respecting the transfer of property.’ 
—Ch. Rep. 
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been a matter of some surprise to those who forfned any hopes 
of real amendment from the Report, that the Attorney-General, 
in his well-considered speech of three hours, forgot (we must 
presume) to say one word as to how much he proposed to ef- 
fect by legislation, and how much was to be left to the simple 
order of the Lord Chancellor. We strongly suspect, that, 
with the exception of creating fresh patronage, for which pay- 
ment is to be provided, his Lordship, if he had thought fit, 
might have anticipated the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, by orders of his own, some twenty years ago. 

The publication of this Report, however, has been the signal 
for preparation on the part of many persons whose attention has 
been thus called to the subject. Some of these performances 
are already before the public, and others, we know, are in a state 
of forwardness; and by their means a spirit of inquiry will be 
kept alive, which, we trust, has already gone too far to be stop- 
ped. Amongst the rest a Pamphlet has appeared, which, al- 
though anonymous, is, avowedly, the production of a+ Noble and 
Learned Lord of great experience in the practice of the Court in 
question. The execution is, upon the whole, very creditable to 
the author ; and in its general purport and tendency it is, though 
in terms sufficiently measured and decorous, an unsparing attack 
upon the whole Report. The propositions contained in it are 
examined in detail; and the utility of most of them either se- 
riously questioned or directly denied. Some, this writer seems 
to think, are ill calculated to produce their intended object; 
and others are likely to create collateral mischiefs unforeseen 
and unthought of. His great and prevailing objection is the 
tendency of the propositions to curtail and abridge the autho- 
rity of the Lord Chancellor over the proceedings of his own 
Court,—an objection in which, it is probable that the public 
will not very feelingly participate. Upon many points, how- 
ever, where information might have been expected, it is not 
given: and indeed, we have no very precise opinion upon any of 
the various points as to which we have before had occasion to 
notice and lament the silence of the Report. Throughout, his 
Lordship seems to assume, that there is no excessive pressure 
upon the Courts of Equity, or difficulty in obtaining redress 
by suitors; but that complaints of this nature are either un- 
founded or exaggerated, and a part of that ‘ clamour,’ which 
he gives the Commissioners in general credit for having re- 
sisted. In short, the Pamphlet is sufficiently full, so far as it 
regards the work of the Commissioners, but lamentably defi- 


+ Lord Redesdale. 
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cient in another more important point—a communication of 
the author’s own views and opinions on the general subject. 

We collect, however, the opinion of Lord Redesdale to be, 
that every thing connected with the administration of justice 
has grown to a bulk and dimension which renders the business 
unmanageable. ‘The solicitors, according to him, are at once 
above their occupation, and below it:—The briefs (ironically, 
we presume, so called) are swollen to an extent which renders 
them unfit for use:—The speeches of counsel, who are sore 
let and hindered by the quantity submitted to their perusal, 
are extended upon the principle of compensating for defect 
of value by amount:—Acts of Parliament are too long, and 
the speeches thereupon also:—Bills and Answers, Declara- 
tions and Pleas, deeds of all descriptions (and Conveyances 
particularly), are too long:—Judgments are too long; and 
so are the reports of them. Formerly, in five minutes read- 
ing an intelligible point of law was presented to the mind; 
now you may read an hour or two, and collect no point at all. 
Every thing, in a word, according to the * Noble and Learned 
Lord, partakes of this besetting and prevalent vice. 

Now, whether any very essential reform can be effected by 
the abridgments here recommended, may be a matter of doubt ; 
but that something should be attempted, in conformity to the 
ideas of Lord Redesdale, is, we think, perfectly clear. The 
language and composition of legal instruments (Acts of Parlia- 
ment are far from being excepted), are a disgrace to the intelli- 
gence and information of the country. Nothing can exceed the 
cumbrous verbiage, offensive alike to good taste, and to the sense 
sought to be conveyed, which is every where discoverable. 
Words are employed, one would think, not to express a mean- 
ing, but to hide it. ‘Tautology, the most disgusting, unsparingly 
heaped together, oppresses and suffocates the few ideas which 
are, with difficulty, extracted from the bulk under which they 
labour. The same complaint, though in a very inferior degree, 
seems to have prevailed in Rome; and Cicero ridicules, with 
great success, this propensity in the law proceedings of his 
time. No lawyer of those days would allow the litigant par- 
ties to come to the point by the employment of a number 
of words which the great orator (himself not being remark- 


* We are sure that his Lordship is much too good humoured a man 
to be angry if we remind him, that long speaking at the Bar is not quite 
a modern invention. We recollect to have heard of a certain learned 
Solicitor-General who took eight or nine hours to his share, in one trial 
in 1795. 
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ably sparing of them) thought sufficient. For instance,— 
they were not permitted to say—‘ I, the plaintiff, aver that 
¢ Sabine farm is mine :—No, it is mine,’—says the defendant, 
and ‘ thereupon a trial.’* Fundus Sabinus meus est :—immo 
meus: deinde judicium. But the plaintiff was made to say.— 
The farm, which is in the territory which is called the Sabine ; 
that farm, I aver, according to the laws of the people of Rome, ts 
mine, or, as the form was, according to Cicero, Fundus, qui est 
in agro qui Sabinus vocatur,—eum ego, ex jure Quiritium, meum 
esse aio. ‘This, however, is very moderate, and certainly much 
improved on in England. A plaintiff, in the most familiar case— 
we will suppose a claim for money lent—after stating that the 
money was lent by him, is not allowed to aver simply that it 
has not been repaid, which is all that is requisite, but is com- 
pelled to break out into the following strain. ‘ Yet this said 
* defendant, not regarding his said several promises and un- 
© dertakings, in manner and form aforesaid made, but contriv- 
* ing, and fraudulently intending, craftily and subtilly to de- 
© ceive and defraud the said plaintiff in this behalf, hath not 
* yet paid the said plaintiff the several sums of money, or any 
* or either of them, or any part thereof, but to pay the same, 
© &c. &c.’ In short, as Cicero observed, Lisdem ineptiis fucata 
sunt illa omnia. 

But what are we to say of Conveyancing,—the mystery 
of mysteries,—the apocalypse of the law? Suppose a man 
to purchase an acre of bare land on the top of a mountain, 
to which water, except from the clouds, could never come, 
and where there was neither house, bush nor body. In the 
deed of conveyance the land must be described. And how 
would the clerk or scrivener acquit himself? Why, first of 
all, the land would be mentioned by its boundaries, and then 
would follow—‘ together with all and singular houses, out- 
© houses, edifices, buildings, yards, gardens, orchards, lands, 
* meadows, pastures, heaths, moors, marshes, folds, feedings, 
* parks, warrens, wastes, commons, common of pasture and 
© turbary, quarries, mills, multures, tolls, duties, woods, un- 
* derwoods, waters, water-courses, lakes, pools, fishings, fowl- 
* ings, Courts Leet, Courts Baron, services, royalties, jurisdic- 
* tions,’ &c. &c. to an extent which we have not patience to 
go through, but for which if any reader has an appetite, he 
may gratify it to his heart’s content, by referring to a precedent 


* Cicero, pro L. Murena. 
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contained in the excellent * treatise of Mr Humphreys. But is 
this rhapsody and effervescence of a dull and uningenious ima- 
gination as harmless as it certainly is foolish? iar from it. 
Instruments of this description are constantly incorporated at 
length in the proceedings of the Courts, and particularly of 
the Court of Chancery, where, if we mistake not, Lord Kenyon 
has declared that every word costs the suitor a shilling, from 
the number of transcripts or copies which are either required, 
or pretended to be necessary in the course of a suit. Lord 
Redesdale gives a very edifying instance of the mischief 
produced by the multiplication of words, in a case at the 
Rolls. A question arose upon the contruction of adeed. A 
decision took place. Against that there was an appeal, and, 
upon the second hearing, in a nook and corner of the over- 
looked instrument, was found a provision containing a precise 
declaration of the intention and meaning of the parties, which 
put an end to all doubt, and would, of course, have done so 
originally, if such a cloud of words had not been interposed 
between the vision and the object. 

These, however, are the mere fringes of the subject, and 
matters of form only, though sufficiently ridiculous and absurd. 
Of the system of laws regulating the transfer of real property, 
it is not too much to assert, that they present difficulties with 
respect to the title, which, to all practical purposes, are in- 
surmountable. In the disposition of personality, where no- 
body will complain of any unnecessary simplicity, persons of 
moderate information and attention can, at least, form some- 
thing like an opinion whether the assumed owner of the com- 
modity has the power of disposition or not. But as to land, the 
best informed men in the country, nay, ninety-nine lawyers out 
of a hundred, know no more than the merest clown, whether 
they obtain its worth for their money, or whether they are 
about to purchase merely the benefit of a Chancery suit, with 
an incidental interlude of common law. ‘To such an extent, 
indeed, is this carried, that a learned gentleman, exceeding 
probably all in experience, and yielding to none in informa- 
tion (Mr Preston), did not hesitate to declare in the Court of 
King’s Bench, on a recent occasion, that he had been thirty 
years in pursuit of this recondite and intricate knowledge, but 


* P, 396. We think it right to observe, that these remarks were all 
written before the appearance of the Quarterly Review for last Septem- 
ber. We are happy to have such coadjutors in the work of reforma- 
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that such was the state of the decisions and the law, that he 
was unable to say whether he had attained it or not. 

What, then, is to be done? There are two methods, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon. The one is, to improve what exists, 
by aia alterations and additions; the other, at once to 
abrogate and abolish the old, and create ‘ a new and uni- 
‘ form system.’ Lord Bacon was for the latter; for he 
adds, *‘ by the former method, regulations become compli- 
* cated and perplexed ;’ and that ‘ what presses is, indeed, 
© effected, but the body of the laws is, in the mean time, ren- 
* dered vicious.’ Quod instat, agitur sané; sed corpus legum, 
interim, redditur vitiosum.—De augm. Scient. ‘This leads us, 
at once, to the work of Mr Humphreys, as to which, though 
a minute and critical examination of it would far exceed our 
limits, we have no hesitation in declaring, that we consider him 
entitled to the thanks and gratitude of his country. Found- 
ing himself upon the authority of Lord Bacon, and availing 
himself, like a man of true liberality and wisdom, of the helps 
afforded by the Napoleon Code, he proceeds to examine, with 
the utmost calmness and impartiality, a remedy for mischiefs, 
which he points out more minutely, but to some of which we 
have generally referred. He goes on with caution and circum- 
spection ; and that ‘ the man of precedent and practice’ may 
not exclaim—What guides, what rules will you leave us, if 
you destroy the landmarks of real property ?—he gives his 
reasons for what he leaves, and for what he takes away. If 
the mischiefs of tenures, uses, and passive trusts (as Mr H. de- 
signates them) could, upon his scheme, be got rid of, he 
would do more towards administering substantial relief to the 
sufferers in the Court of Chancery, by taking away causes 
of dispute, than can be effected by ten thousand contenders 
for the beauty and excellence of whatever they find existing, 
or by ten thousand reports, which proceed upon a supposition 
that every thing must remain unaltered and untouched. That 
which the Commissioners had the audacity to recommend 
as a matter to be thought of, Mr H. has actually done. He 
has pointed out the faults in the system of real property; he 
has proposed his remedy—not the remedy, upon an assumption 
that it is perfect, but something sufficiently definite to show 
that @ remedy is practicable. This is the way to make expe- 
rience and information of use to the public, and not to make 
them, as the manner of some in high places is, the very bar 
and impediment to their further dissemination, and thus to con- 
vert knowledge into an enemy to itself. We earnestly re- 
commend, not to lawyers merely, but to all who have a share 
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in the legislation of the country, the attentive consideration 
of this work. The task, we allow, is not inviting, but the 
object proposed is great. Mr Humphreys has led the way, 
leaving all his contemporaries behind him at an immeasurable 
distance; and it is not his fault if nobody is able to follow. 
The praise is with him—the shame will fall upon the country. 

Upon the subject of the benefits likely to result from some 
of the changes alluded to, Mr Humphreys shall speak for 
himself. 

‘ But an advantage, nearly equal to the aggregate of those already 
enumerated, would result both to the public, and to the professors of the 
law, from sweeping away the ponderous pile of volumes, in different 
ages, and various languages, Norman, French, law Latin, and modern Eng- 
lish, in which the laws of real property are to be sought. Viewed as to 
their mere number (a total of upwards of 600 volumes), and the expense 
and time necessary to collect and digest them, they are a sealed book to 
the public, and even to the bulk of practitioners. Already have the lat- 
ter found it necessary to confine their attention to the modern reporters, 
and occasionally to rely on the second-hand authority of digests; while 
the more ancient collections still retain their authority, when explored 
by those whose narrow but keen views confound laws with justice, to 
entrap and perplex the unwary claimant. Even in Lord Bacon's time, 
when law-books did not reach the fiftieth part of their present number, 
the evil was strongly felt, and is strikingly described in Aphorism 78. 
The Judge, he says, becomes confounded, the process immortal, and the ad- 
vocate, when he cannot peruse and master so many laws, hunts after Di- 
gests. Judex fit attonitus, processus immortalis, atque advocatus ipse, 
cum tot leges perlegere et vincere non potest, compendia sectatur. Z%/l 
the present indigestible heap of laws and legal authorities is consigned 
to oblivion, in vain will the public seek an uniform system of real pro- 
perty !’* &e. 

What has been said, we conceive to be more than sufficient 
to give our readers some insight into the gain which would ac- 
crue to the people of this country, if they were rescued from 
the obloquy and misery of living under the bondage, not of 
laws, but of impenetrable mysteries, during the prevalence of 
which, no man knows with certainty what to advise, and still 
less can any man unadvised know how to act. But this is 
but a small part of the case. By accomplishing the great ob- 
ject of reformation in this branch of the law alone, how much 
of the vexation and expense which uncertainty itself engenders, 
would be spared? We have before alluded to bills for specific 
performance, in which the contracting parties frequently find 
themselves involved, without the slightest blame on either 
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side, and from the mere honest ignorance to which they have 
an equal claim. If this grievance alone could be cured, it is 
unnecessary to say how much the pressure upon the Courts of 
Equity would be relieved, and the general course of proceed- 
ings expedited. But this is a specimen only. Other instan- 
ces, to which general reference has been made, and requir- 
ing equal attention, may be pointed out. ‘The case is one of 
urgency, and something should be attempted. Palliatives, we 
repeat, will do nothing, or worse than nothing, by creating 
an opinion that some relief has been afforded, when, in truth, 
there is none. ‘The evil increases every day. Disorder and 
confusion grow with the bulk, and the quantity of litigation, 
and consequent expense, until, at length, relief from the esta- 
blished tribunals (the repetition may be tiresome, but the state- 
ment ought not to be true) is placed out of the reach of a large 
portion of the people. 

Another subject of a very extraordinary and important de- 
scription, connected with the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery, is the dominion assumed by it over the Courts of Com- 
mon Law. We should have thought, that the mere statement 
of the existence, in one and the same country, of two systems 
of law, depending upon different principles, and regulated by 
distinct rules, would produce a startling effect upon those who 
are content with praising the whole establishment, and enlarg- 
ing upon its beneficial effects. Persons, of ordinary apprehen- 
sion, would be apt to suppose, that the very uncertainty 
which must attend this turbid and mixed operation, would 
constitute a serious, if not insurmountable, objection to its 
continuance. There are individuals, however, of whom it has 
been said, that, when once they are determined to believe, the 
very absurdity of the doctrine confirms them in their faith. 
So we can imagine that men may be found, to whom perplex- 
ity and intricacy appear proofs of ingenuity and contrivance, 
and, consequently, the more of each the better. But this 
is the least alarming part of the phenomenon. It is not mere- 
ly that there exist two jurisdictions in this country, applying 
their separate rules to the intercourse and conduct of the 
people—but to such an extent is the absurdity carried, that 
a suitor at common law is allowed to commence, proceed, re- 
cover, and obtain judgment, after a great expenditure of time 
and money,—and then, at the moment when he is about to 
reap the fruit of the whole by an execution, the Court of 
Equity interposes, and stays his further proceeding! Did it 
never occur, even to the Chancery Commissioners, that, sup- 
posing it ever could be just and right, when the plaintiffhas ar- 
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rived at the desired point, after travelling through the different 
stages of a lawsuit, to arrest him in his course, upon equitable 
circumstances which might be supposed to furnish a ground 
for it,—at all events, the Court, which originally and lawfully 
entertained the case, managed the case, and decided upon the 
case, should be allowed to judge of those equitable circum- 
stances, and itself determine whether any interposition was fit 
and proper or not ?—Not so, however.—Another tribunal, a 
stranger to the whole of thé circumstances, with no other fitness 
for the task than a great degree of readiness for the undertak- 
ing, steps in, and commences the cause anew. Instead of the 
plaintiff being allowed to sue out execution on his own behalf, 
the Courts of Law deliver him over, as if in execution, to the 
Courts of Equity,—there to remain during the term of his na- 
tural life, with leisure to reflect upon the blessings of a double 
jurisdiction, and the unfortunate success obtained by him in one 
of the (nominally) Supreme Courts of the realm. Never we 
believe was any thing like this. The equity of the Roman law 
certainly was not. Well might Sir Edward Coke,—that great 
lawyer, who, with all his imperfections, has done more than 
any other of his profession towards formingsome of our most 
salutary habits and modes of thinking, and, first and chiefest, 
a rooted, and, we trust, everlasting aversion on the part of En- 
glishmen, to the exercise of a ‘ crooked’ discretion (as he him- 
self expresses it) by Chancellors, Judges, or ministers—well 
might Sir Edward Coke, though not quite fortunate in the par- 
ticular instance of his quarrel, feel alarmed and jealous of the 
restless and encroaching spirit of this insatiable Court. When 
we are told of the Courts of Equity being over-laboured and 
over-burdened, it naturally enough occurs to inquire why they 
do not relieve themselves, by abridging their jurisdiction. 
We must venture to hope, that before any fresh application is 
made for the appointment of a Deputy-Chancellor, because the 
business is too much, or for any other cause which Mr Peel will 
not allow us to hint at, those Courts will give themselves some 
repose, by ceasing to intermeddle, where their interference is 
only injurious, or will be compelled by competent authority to 
do so. Sure we are, that whenever those holydays in Chancery 
shall begin, the people of England will have sufficient reason to 
rejoice, and to pray for a long continuance of them. 

Upon that part of the subject of Bankruptcy, which, if not of 
the greatest interest and importance, was, at least, more imme- 
diately within the scope and tendency of their inquiry,—namely, 
how far it is practicable to relieve the Lord Chancellor of this 
part of his labours—the Report gives us nothing to expect. Nor 
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does it, in any degree, alter the arrangement of the inferior 
details, (supposing the ultimate appeal to the Chancellor to 
be continued), except by creating an intermediate appellate 
jurisdiction, which every body, without exception, seems to 
condemn, as tending to increase the quantity of litigation for 
the Court, and, by consequence, to place the last feather upon 
him, which is destined to break his Lordship’s back. This 
fondness, too, for existing things, whether for the sake of fees, 
or patronage, or whatever else, on the part of the Commis- 
sioners, is exhibited in a case, where a gentleman, (Mr Mon- 
tagu), of much practice, has not hesitated to declare, that if the 
most mischievous ingenuity were employed to devise an unsatis- 
factory and injurious system, it could not invent one worse 
than that which exists. This system, however, has its recom- 
mendations to the Lord Chancellor’s favour, and his Lordship 
was at the head of the Commission. Doubting, however, as we 
do, the policy of the law of bankruptcy altogether, in nine cases 
out of ten, where small properties become the subject of divi- 
sion, and where the funds which, without such a law, would 
go to a few of the most active creditors, become, as the mat- 
ter stands, the prey of low attorneys, hungry messengers, and 
drunken bailiffs,—still, if it must remain, we hardly think it 
possible that the public can view it with the same indulgence as 
the Chancery Commissioners. Whatever other changes may 
be effected, we must think, that this head of bankruptcy will be 
either entirely recast, or, at least, withdrawn from the Chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction, within a very short period. 

Generally speaking, courts of justice in this, and, we believe, 
in every other country, have the means of carrying into effect 
their own purposes, and bringing to a close the cases, of what- 
ever description, which have lawfully depended before them. 
They have their process, and appropriate machinery, and, if 
the parties have cause for complaint, at least it is not that the 
Court affecting to have jurisdiction is disqualified in the progress 
of the business, and confesses its inability to proceed. The Star- 
Chamber, whether for good or for evil, was an efficient tri- 
bunal at least, and disposed of the lives and fortunes of the people 
of England without reserve ;—but dispose of them it did. In the 
Court of Wards, whatever injustice might have been commit- 
ted, or corruption countenanced, which led to its dissolution, 
it never was, so far as we know, made the subject of charge, 
that it could not dispose of * the matters and things’ therein de- 
pending. Our spiritual courts of the present day are willing 
enough, and, as they think, able enough, if not interfered with, 
to go on. By the terror of punishment, present or reversionary, 
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—by their homilies and excommunications, their penances and 
white sheets, they subdue the reluctant suitor to an obedience 
to their will, and, whilst they have him and the cause before 
them, they never confess their inability to decide, or send their 
compliments to another Court to beg for relief and assistance. 
But in the Court of Chancery, if a question of Jaw arises, to a 
court of law the suitor is sent, for the hearing and decision of 
that question. If a disputed fact arises in the same quarter, 
the case is transmitted to a court of law for the determination 
of that fact, by the interposition of a jury. Nor, if this were a 
proof of frailty merely in the High Court of Chancery, should 
we make it the subject of complaint. It might be an absurdity, 
bordering even upon the ridiculous, but nothing worse. It 
would show that its ambition is beyond its power, and its diges- 
tion less strong than its appetite—and that would be all. But 
then we might, in return, expect that this Court, when it found 
itself incompetent to proceed, would at least have the modesty 
to avow and act upon it, and would leave to others the entire 
management of what it is unable to do for itself. ‘To those 
whose minds are not prejudiced by a settled opinion of the be- 
nefits arising from conflicting jurisdictions, it might seem rea- 
sonable that the court of law, where the point on which the 
dispute between the parties depends has been decided, should 
have the honour of the final adjudication; or that, when the 
legal consequence is to be applied to a fact ascertained, the 
Court, where that fact was ascertained, should make the legal 
application. But to the wisdom of our ancestors it has seemed 
otherwise. The Court of Chancery, by means of its contriv- 
ances of * equity reserved,’ or * final directions,’ or something 
as good, keeps fast hold, or, in other words, ties a string rounc 
the leg of the unfortunate suitor, and, after sending him to in- 
cur the principal part of the expense of a lawsuit, will not 
allow him to remain in the comparatively good atmosphere into 
which he fancies he has escaped, but drags him back again, for 
the purpose of giving him perfect means of judging by actual 
experiment, whether preference is to be given to a Court of 
Equity or to a Court of Common Law, or whether the best of all 
possible things be not to partake of a sufficient quantity of both. 
The suitors, to a man, we are confident, do not think so;—and 
we agree with them. ‘This practice, in truth, is not reason- 
able: —we do not believe it to be useful :—we are sure it is ex- 
pensive, and that an attempt should be made to correct it.— 
But of this, of course, we find nothing in the Report. 

The ease and certainty with which personalty is transferred, 
by means of public officers, and public documents, of which 
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they have the custody, in the instance of Stock in the Funds, 
are sufficiently obvious. "We have heard it suggested that this 
might possibly furnish a very useful hint and precedent, as ap- 
plicable to the case of land; and we should be glad to see this 
inquiry prosecuted.— Something we had intended to say upon the 
policy of emancipating all copyholds, upon fair and reasonable 
terms between the parties ;—and something upon the necessity 
of abolishing certain most vexatious rights exercised over the 
land of others,—rights depending upon, and the direct rem- 
nants of the odious Forest Laws. It was, also, our intention 
to have offered some remarks upon the mode of taking evidence 
in Chancery, and the effect of written depositions—a subject 
which is noticed by the Commissioners, and, we need scarcely 
add, with a resolution to retain the present practice. The sys- 
tem of Welch judicature, too, loudly calls for a distinct and 
serious notice.—But we must consult the patience of our read- 
ers, and have done. ‘Two of the subjects just referred to, are 
noticed by Mr Humphreys; and of the Report we have, pro- 
bably, said quite enough already. Those who are content 
with little, and wish to satisfy the public with appearances, will 
do well to study the Report; but they who are anxious to pro- 
cure real relief for the Suitors in Equity, and a real amend- 
ment of the Law, will toss the Report with its appurtenances 
into the fire, and betake themselves in earnest to the study of 
* The Observations’ of Mr Humphreys. 

In truth we are a strange people. With abundance of good 
sense and good principle, we are unaccountably tolerant of esta- 
blished injustice and folly, and not less capricious in our ultimate 
movements to renounce them. After much discussion and expo- 
sure, it is at length acknowledged that the statutes which consti- 
tute so large a portion of the Criminal law of England, involved 
many and gross absurdities. Yet we may venture to say that the 
criminal law, however objectionable, was order and light com- 
pared with that marvellous jumble— Equitable, Ecclesiastical and 
Common, which constitutes our Civil Code and system of admi- 
nistration. It is true enough, that nothing can be in theory more 
absurd, in practice more mischievous, than, where life is concern- 
ed, to adopt nice and evanescent distinctions, which are neither 
conformable to the rules of morality, nor intelligible to men of 
common sense; and, accordingly, the late lamented Sir S. 
Romilly, and Sir J. Mackintosh after him, could have done 
nothing better for the character of their country, or for their 
own fame, than to have applied the knife and cautery to that 
pruriency of legislation, which affixed such disproportionate 
punishments to the same amount of moral guilt. That one 
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stealing upon water, should be more criminal than if he stole 
upon land, or that he who steals, in one field, certain goods 
and chattels, should be worse than his neighbour who steals 
the same articles in the field adjoining, may be marvellous 
in the eye of philosophy. But still—the man who boards the 
barge and pilfers the cargo, and he who enters the bleach- 
ing-croft and steals from the tenters, cannot but know that he 
is committing a grievous outrage, for which he must be seri- 
ously responsible, though ignorant of the peculiar and some- 
what fanciful degree of punishment attached to his particular 
offence. In the other case, however, of rules regulating civil 
conduct, particularly some to which we have adverted, men 
* know not what they do.’ Napoleon, as we have already no- 
ticed, has bequeathed as a legacy to those who are to come 
after him, a plan of digested, and, therefore, intelligible laws. 
But such men, as Mr Burke has justly observed of Crom- 
well, when they place themselves at the head of a nation, § are 
‘ not so much usurping power, as asserting their natural place in 
‘ society,’ from which, by artificial means, they had been exclud- 
ed. A King of Bavaria has since had the merit to originate, 
or at least honestly to adopt, a similar plan of arranging the 
criminal code of his country. The King of the Netherlands is, 
we hear, engaged in the general revision of the laws: * and a 
Pope of Rome, in whose religious creed zealous Protestants will, 
doubtless, discover abundance of absurdity, has been, we are told, 
employed in the same good work. ‘The State of Louisiana has 
done the like; and that of New York has resumed with in- 
creased patience its habitual work of reform. The rulers of these 
countries are anxious, it seems, to act in a manner worthy of 
the situation in which they are placed, and are striving to kee 
pace with the progress of information in the world. Shall 
Englishmen, then, of whom it has been said (and not by an 
Englishman) that they have been the instructors of mankind, be 
satisfied with pompous and prosing panegyrics upon the merits 
of their ancestors, and content to remain on the level of solemn 
Spaniards, and solid Danes ?—shall Englishmen, uninfluenced 
by the examples that surround them, repose for ever upon the 
merits of those who have gone before them, and close their 

* Since this was written, the Codes both of Bavaria and the Nether- 
lands have been promulgated. And of the latter Mr Humphreys, in a 
recent Pamphlet, has said that ‘ it is a masterpiece of correct arrange- 
‘ ment and sound institution.’ We rejoice sincerely to hear it. In 
the race of European improvement, whoever may be foremost, all the 
competitors are sure to win. 
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eyes, we do not say to theoretical objections, but to practical 
grievances, universally felt, and universally complained of? It 
cannot be so for ever. Old men may indeed stand in the midst, 
and for a season stay the plague of improvement. But their 
night is far spent: —The day is coming, when there must be a 
rigorous and unsparing, and, at the same time, we trust, a phi- 
losophical and prudent revision of the laws, and of the whole 
administration of justice in this country. 


Art. X. A Comparative View of the various Institutions for the 
Assurance of Lives. By Cuaries Bansace, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S.L. & E. &c. London, J. Mawmam, 1826. 


rR Bawssace is well known as an accomplished Mathema- 
tician ; and by directing the powers of his comprehen- 
sive mind at once to the researches of abstract science, and to 
its practical applications, he bids fair, from what he has already 
accomplished, both to adorn and improve the age in which he 
lives. In the work before us, however, he has made what we 
cannot help regarding as too bold a descent into the details 
of ordinary business; and we really cannot congratulate him 
on the success of his undertaking. 

It would seem indeed from his Preface, that he was aware 
the public would hardly expect to meet him in such a tract; 
and to say the truth, we are persuaded that the work might 
have been executed, far better, by a man incomparably in- 
ferior. Pascal has observed, that ‘men who have a genius 
‘ only for mathematics, will be true and exact in think- 
‘ ing, provided all things are explained to them in their own 
‘ formal manner; otherwise their judgment will be errone- 
‘ ous and insupportable, because they never proceed right 
‘ but upon principles of which they have a perfect view.’ * The 

reason (he adds) why some persons admirably successful in 

the study of mathematics, are less happy in civil business, is 
because they are purblind in things which lie just before them. 

They have been accustomed to principles which are full and 

distinct ; and, having never reasoned even from these princi- 

ples, till they have viewed them a considerable time, and have 
handled them after their own way, they cannot but lose them- 
selves in matters of political address. Here the principles 
will not submit to be thus treated and managed: they are 
not discovered without difficulty: the mind rather yée/s than 
sees them: and it would require almost an infinite labour to 
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* work them into those who have them not by their own natural 
‘ sagacity. 

We are persuaded some amusing instances of the justice of 
these very acute observations will occur to the minds of many 
of our readers ; and, under the cover which they afford us, we 
hope we may observe, without offence to Mr Babbage, that 
however inapplicable to his work as a whole, their truth ‘was 
brought strikingly to our thoughts as we read some of his in- 
volved paragraphs, and smiled at his occasional blindness to the 
most prominent features of the question before him. ‘The fol- 
lowing paragraph, somewhat obscure, and somewhat inacurate, 
affords us an example in point. 

‘ The following table exhibits the profit per cent. on the premiums 
of the several offices, on an assurance on a life aged forty-six, which 
is about one year less than the average age of persons assuring :— 


Alliance . : : 80°2 London Assurance . 26°7 
Amicable ; ‘ 25°5 Medico- Clerical ‘ 29°7 
British Commercial 166 Norwich Union ‘ 19°3 
Crown ‘ " 25°5 Sun : : : 80°9 
Economic ‘ 162 United Empire ; 21°9 
Equitable ; 29°8 University ‘ ‘ 23:2 
European : 21°5 West of England ° 16°9 
Guardian ° ° 25:1 


The highest rates of profits are those of the Alliance and Sun, 
which are a little more than thirty per cent., whilst the lowest are 
those of the British Commercial and the Economic, which are rather 
more than one-half the former, or a little above sixteen per cent. 
This table alone would form a very insufficient ground of judgment, 
and should always be viewed in conjunction with the proportion of 
profits returned to the assured, which will be discussed in another 
chapter. Thus, although the rate of profit taken by the Alliance 
and the Sun are the same nominally, since the former of these com- 
panies makes a return in the form of a bonus, the real profit ulti- 
mately paid by the assured may be considerably less in one than in 
the other. A similar remark applics to the other two offices just men- 
tioned. It is worthy of observation, that the table of rates formed 
from the Equitable experience, by the addition of thirty per cent., 
agrees very nearly with the rates actually taken by that office at the 
average age of assuring life; for all ages above forty-six, the sum 
required by that society is less, and for those which are younger than 
forty-six, it is larger. I think, therefore, that it may be fairly stated, 
that those offices which calculate their premiums by the Northampton 
tables, make a gross profit of thirty per cent., without including the 
large additional profit that arises from the average rate of interest 
being above three per cent., the rate at which those tables are com- 
puted.’ 

VOL. XLv. NO. 90. li 
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Now, in the Table here given, there is an error, the Rates 
of the Alliance and of the Sun Companies being made to dif- 
fer, whereas they are identically the same. What is of more 
consequence, the data on which this Table is formed, viz. 
the experience of the Equitable, is not at all supported by 
the experience of other offices—and, in reference to the whole 
passage, the author was bound to have expressed himself with 
greater clearness. As it stands, the impression made upon the 
minds of ninety-nine persons out of the hundred will pro- 
bably be, that the premiums of the Alliance and of the Sun, 
at every period of life, are exorbitant, and higher than those 
of any other Company. We do not know if these Com- 
panies have complained of this apparent misrepresentation ; 
but it is obvious they have good ground for complaint. Their 
rates, as we learn from Mr Babbage, are formed from the Car- 
lisle Tables of mortality, which are at present held in the high- 
est estimation, and by which the rates on theyounger lives are 
actually reduced fully more below the average of other Com- 
panies than those on the older are increased. How opposite 
the result apparently suggested by Mr B. is to the fact, will be 
best shown by simply stating the rates charged by the various 
Companies at an earlier period of life. We shall select the 
age of 20. 


Alliance I L.1 16 11 London Assurance L.2 1 4 
Amicable . 6 Medico-Clerical . 2 1 6 
British Commercial 15 0O Norwich Union . 119 6 


m 
2 
1 
Crown ‘ 119 11 Sun > . £96 ah 
1 
2 
1 


6 
0 


Economic 13 0 United Empire 119 6 
Equitable $ 7 University a ee 
European 18 4 West of England . 119 $3 
Guardian ° 210 


To most readers too, the inference stated in the last sentence 
of the paragraph quoted, will not appear to result from the pre~ 
mises. It certainly does so in fact; but we venture to say, that 
not one reader in a hundred will discover it. 

The most palpable error, however, contained in the book, is 
perhaps to be found in the following extract. 

‘ If two companies both offer to return one half of the profits to 
the assured, and. one of them has a capital of 200,000/., although 
their profits may be the same, if one of the offices deduct out of 
them an interest for the shareholders before the division is made, 
the results to the assurers will be very different. Let the divisions 
of both offices be made septennially, and let them each amount in 
the gross to 100,000/.. Then in the office which takes interest on its 
capital before division :— 
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Profit in seven years : ‘ = L.100,000 
Interest on 200,000/. capital, at five per cent. for seven 


years ; ‘ ‘ 70,000 


Nominal profit remaining . L.30,000 


One half for assurers - ; : 4 ‘ - L.15,000 
One half added to interest for proprietors ° ‘ 85,000 
— 

Total profit ; : ‘ L.100,000 

If interest is not allowed, one half of profit for assurers L.50,000 
One half for proprietor ‘ i , ‘ a 50,000 


L.100,000 

* In one case the assurers will divide amongst them 15,0002. in 
the other they will share 50,0002, and yet the proportion allotted to 
them is nominally the same.’ pp. 87, 88. 

Here one office is supposed to have a capital of 200,000/.¥ 
and the other no capital. But when Mr Babbage comes to 
state the matter in his Table, he drops out the simple quantity 
of 200,000%. from the calculation as of no value, and charges 
the interest for the proprietors entirely on the profits. But what 
does he think the office does with this capital? Does he think 
they allow it to drop out of their coffers with as much simpli- 
city as he drops it out of his calculation? Surely he knows 
that there is such a thing as the interest of money. The coms 
mon rate of annuity interest is at present not less than seven per 
cent.; and, during the last war, transactions of this kind were 
generally effected at ten per cent. We believe, indeed, that 
during that period, an Assurance Company which solicitously 
attended to this important branch of its affairs, might gradually 
have disposed of a capital of 200,000/. at ten per cent. annuity 
interest. Mr Babbage’s account, accurately stated, would, on 
this supposition, stand as follows— 


Office with Capital. 


Profit of seven years ; ‘ L.100,000 0 0 
Interest on capital at 10 per cent. compound in- 
terest for seven years, less 5 per cent. simple 

interest to shareholders ‘ ‘ 47,435 17 1 

L.147,435 17 1 

a 

One half for assurers J ‘ ° L.73,717 18 64% 

One half for proprietors “is 73,717 18 64 

i 2 
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Office without Capital. 
Profit for seven years . : L.100,000 


—_—— ——- 


One half for assurers ‘ " L.50,000 
One half for proprietors ° ° . 50,000 


We are aware that no such interest is to be had for money at 
present ; and probably at no time, in the recent history of this 
country, has so favourable a result as the above been realized. 
Mr Babbage himself however states (page 20), ‘ that four per 
‘ cent. annually is about the rate of interest which an establish- 
‘ ment, calculated for any considerable duration, may expect 
‘ to make;’ and this, looking simply at the average value of 
money, without regard to the peculiarly advantageous methods 
of employing capital possessed by Assurance Companies. The 
interest actually realized upon their capital by institutions of 
this kind, will vary according to the ability with which their 
financial operations are conducted ; but whatever it may be, 
there is no doubt that interest on the capital ought to be paid 
to the proprietors at a rate not materially varying from the 
common rate of the day, and not exceeding the rate which 
the capital has actually realized. And instead of capital, 
thus employed, being a detriment to the Company, it is 
plainly of essential service, independent of the security which 
it affords, both by attracting business which no other in- 
fluence would have gained; and also, in many cases, by yield- 
ing a larger rate of interest than that paid to the sharehold- 
ers, which excess is, of course, divided with the assurers 
in the same proportion as the other profits of the concern. 
We must not, however, dwell longer on this part of the sub- 
ject. ‘These examples are enough to show, that Mr Babbage 
is not quite at home in affairs of this kind, and that a more 
competent guide might possibly have been found, in these prac- 
tical matters, among men whose thoughts had never strayed 
beyond the limits of Cocker and Change Alley. We must add 
too, that we think our author has not only failed in managing 
the details of his subject to the best advantage—but that he 
has been so engrossed with these details, that any general views 
which his work presents, seem to partake of the same charac- 
ter of littleness. * 


* The subject naturally suggests inquiries of deep and general in- 
terest. But these seem not to have been discerned by our author,— 
who never allows himself either to take a comprehensive survey of 
the past, or to form enlightened anticipations of the future. He is 
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Leaving Mr Babbage, therefore, for the present, we proceed 
to the main object we propose to ourselves in this paper, viz.— 
an examination of the past history, present state, and future 
prospects of Life Assurance. 

The practice of Life Assurance is as yet, in a great degree, 
confined to England. The fact however is not to be traced 
to an ignorance of the principles among the Continental na- 
tions, but to the comparative instability of their institutions, 
and to a consequent want of that security, which is the first 
and last requisite in Life Assurance operations ;—to the com- 
a poverty of some nations, and the prevalence of a light- 

earted inconsiderateness in others. ‘These causes, separately 
or in combination, have prevented its introduction into most 
of o Continental nations, and greatly limited its operations 
in all. 

It is a curious fact, however, that Annuity and Life As- 
surance transactions employed the attention of the scientific 
on the Continent, at an earlier period than in this coun- 
try. The subject, indeed, excited no inconsiderable interest, 
and much research and ingenuity were expended upon its 
cultivation. So early as 1671, the well-known Jean de Witt 
published a work in Holland, entitled, De vardye van de 
lifrenten, §c. ; and he appears to have been preceded by 
Van Hudden, who also wrote on the value of Life Annuities. 
‘These writers treated of the subject upwards of twenty years 
before any similar publication was produced in this country. 
M. Struyck, in 1740, resumed the subject with much spirit ; 
and M. Kirseboon succeeded him, in 1748, in a very elaborate 
work. 

In France, the subject engaged the attention of MM. 
De Parcieux, senior and junior, St Cyran, and Duvillard, 
whose publications appeared between the years 1746 and 1787; 
and in Germany it was prosecuted by Euler, Sussmilch, and 
Wargentin. The data, however, upon which all these writers 
proceeded being very imperfect, the conclusions which they at- 
tempted to deduce could not fail to be unsatisfactory. But the 
great misfortune was, that their researches led to few or no 
practical results. Had the event been different, fresh materials 
for the further elucidation of the science would have been af- 
forded, as well as the most effectual stimulus for its prose- 


absolutely buried and lost in the minuwlie ; and the vague conclusions 
which he leaves his readers to draw for themselves, appear to us to 
lead to practical evils of a very serious character. 
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cution. As it was, the scientific investigation of the princi- 
les not producing its expected fruits, the subject ceased at 
fast to engage the attention of the literati. 

The only countries in Europe in which practical attempts 
are made at the present day to prosecute Life Assurances, and 
Annuity transactions, are eee, the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Denmark. 

There are two Chartered Companies established in France, 
with these objects in view, viz. La Compagnie d’ Assurances 
générales, and La Compagnie Royale d’Assurances. The ef- 
forts of these Companies to circulate a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, and to explain the great advantages to be derived from 
the general adoption of the practice, have been most zealous, 
most persevering,—and most unsuccessful. ‘They have pro- 
fusely distributed proposals, rates and expositions, but all in 
vain. From many of the principal towns they have been 
forced to withdraw their agencies, on account of a total want 
of success; and great apathy continues to be manifested on 
the subject, both at Paris and in the provinces. ‘The fact is 
the more remarkable, as the Companies which have pressed 
this boon upon the French people are understood to be of 
great respectability ; and the terms at which they offer to effect 
assurances are moderate,—not higher, indeed, than the aver- 
age rates charged by similar institutions in this country, while 
considerable doubts may be entertained, whether the duration 
of life is as great in France as in England. 

The French Companies made a commendable attempt to in- 
troduce the practice of Life Assurance into Italy. It may be 
supposed, that the present character of the Italians, deteriorat- 
ed, as it has been for so long a period, by the oppressions of 
despotic governments, little disposes them to sacrifice any share 
of their present enjoyments and personal comforts, for the sake 
of securing future benefits to others. ‘The attempt, we believe, 
has wholly failed; and a similar effort in Switzerland has met 
with a similar fate. It is presumed the Swiss, never famed 
for riches, are not encumbered with any superfluous wealth 
at the present day. Annuity transactions, however, under the 
appellation of Vitaligio, are represented to be in common use 
in Milan. They have had their origin independently of the 
French Companies, and are maintained without any connexion 
with, or support from them. 

Three Lite Assurance Societies have been recently establish- 
ed in the Netherlands, and the government deem the practice 
either so sacred, or so profitable, that an ordinance has issued 
strictly prohibiting any foreign Company from entering the field, 
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or competing with these native Societies. They transact business, 
however, on so limited a scale, that not above 3000/. Sterling 
under the most favourable circumstances can be insured on 
one risk with the whole of them. ‘Their premiums are higher 
than those of the French Companies, but not considerably so; 
and although little has yet been done, recent appearances af- 
ford reason to think, that the frugal Hollanders and the in- 
dustrious Flemings will, ere long, resort generally to a practice 
which is certainly much more congenial to their tastes and 
habits, than to the character and feelings of their lively neigh- 
bours. 

One small Society established at Elberfeld, in the Dutchy of 
Berg, is the only institution of this kind to be found in Ger- 
many, including Austria and Prussia. It does not transact 
business on an extensive scale, but there is evidently a stronger 
disposition in favour of the practice among the States of the 
Germanic Union, than in any other part of Europe,—a fact 
which might have been anticipated from the character and 
dispositions of the people. The principal hinderance at pre- 
sent to the extension of the system in Germany, seems to 
arise from the want of a society, formed on a scale so exten- 
sive, and a basis so solid as to attract the notice, and command 
the confidence of the various states. In the absence of such 
an institution, recourse is had in many places to the Alliance 
Assurance Company, which has established agencies in many 
of the principal cities, and in which confidence is reposed ; 
partly it may be, on account of the large capital invested in 
the undertaking, but chiefly from the names of some of its 
principal supporters being universally known in the mercantile 
world. 

Several small Life Assurance Institutions exist in Denmark, 
but they appear to do positively nothing, while, as in the Ne- 
therlands, an ordinance exists prohibiting foreign Societies from 
trenching upon their never exercised rights:—a folly from 
which the patriotic rulers of Denmark and Holland ought to 
escape with all convenient speed. 

Upon the whole, it seems very problematical, whether con- 
tinental Europe is destined at the present era of its history, 
to enjoy extensively the substantial blessings afforded by the 
practice of Life Assurance. It is not likely that the apathy 
of the French, with reference to these subjects, should be re- 
moved for some generations; and although, in Northern Eu- 
rope, where the disposition to encourage such institutions is 
much greater, establishments of the necessary solidity might 
arise in a much shorter period, the occurrence of a general 
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war, against which unhappily we have no security, would pro- 
bably interfere materially with their progress, if its convul- 
sions did not utterly overwhelm them. 

The United States of America offer undoubtedly, in many re- 
spects, a better field for the establishment of such undertakings. 
The inducements, however, in a young and flourishing coun- 
try, in which, as yet, there is little difficulty in settling a nume- 
rous family in lucrative employments, or finding good invest- 
ments for capital, are considerably less than in the thickly peo- 
pled countries of the old world. Lite Assurance, accordingly, 
though introduced, cannot as yet be said to flourish among our 
American descendants. We are not aware that any societies 
of this kind exist, except in the State of New York, where 
there are several. Of these, the Union Insurance, and the 
Duchess County Insurance Companies are, we believe, the 
most considerable. ‘Their premiums cannot be reckoned ex- 
orbitant, considering the frequent prevalence of the yellow 
fever in New York, and the decided unhealthiness of the 
Southern Union. Their success, however, as we understand, 
is indifferent. 

There is one anomaly in the constitution of the United 
States, which must impede essentially the establishment of these 
and similar Institutions. No power it seems exists in the ex- 
ecutive government, or even in Congress to incorporate public 
societies. Such Institutions, consequently, can receive charters 
only from the local governments. They are supported only 
by the capital or influence of an individual State; and there- 
fore, although they may be deemed respectable within its pre- 
cincts, they do not attain the magnitude necessary to inspire 
confidence, or even to attract general attention throughout the 
Union. 

After this hasty and imperfect sketch of the state of Life As- 
surance abroad, we shall direct the attention of our readers, 
with equal brevity, to its origin and progress in this country, 
where alone it has yet found a fair field upon which to display 
its powers. 

The first promoters of assurance schemes had to encounter 
two difficulties of a very formidable nature. The first of these, 
although partially removed, still exists, and can never in prac- 
tice be wholly overcome. The difficulty to which we allude, 
arises from the want of a sufficiently accurate scale by which 
to measure the duration and probabilities of human life. It is 
obvious, that, till such a scale be obtained, the nicest and most 
exact calculations, must be tainted with the uncertainty and in- 
accuracies of the data on which they proceed. The extreme 
difficulty of thus laying the foundation of the system, in theory, 
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and still more in practice, can only be appreciated by those 
whose attention has been directed to the subject, and it is only 
by the exertions of many successive labourers that the pre- 
sent approximation to accuracy has been attained. 

The other difficulty with which the first projectors had to 
contend, may now be considered as entirely surmounted. It 
consisted in deducing from the assumed scale of human life, the 
precise terms upon which assurances, in all their variety, might 
be effected with justice to the assured, and without endanger- 
ing the resources and stability of the assuring establishments. 
The labour which has been expended in forming and new- 
modelling tables for facilitating this calculation, has been im- 
mense; and the ingenuity brought into exercise for the solution 
of the new and intricate questions which arose in its progress, 
is deserving of all praise. It is impossible for us, within our 
narrow limits, to specify the contributions of each successive 
labourer ; but we cannot satisfy ourselves without, at least, nam- 
ing the most eminent of them. 

Dr Halley, in a paper which appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions in 1693, unfolded, for the first time, the true me- 
thod of calculating the value of life annuities; and, taking for 
his guide the rate of mortality, as observed in five successive 
years in Breslau, he formed the first table of the value of life an- 
nuities which had any pretensions to accuracy. 

De Moivre, who, it is well known, was the person nominated 
by the Royal Society of London to decide the question, whether 
Newton or Leibnitz was the true inventor of I'luxions, carried 
forward with much ability and success, the work so auspiciously 
commenced by Halley. As the science advanced, it was dis- 
covered indeed that the hypothesis upon which he proceeded, 
viz. that the decrements of life are equal and wizform from birth 
to the termination of life,—is erroneous. Still however his in- 
vestigations tended materially to carry forward the work ; and 
the ample formule which he furnished for the solution of the 
more common questions relating to the value of Annuities, 
Reversions, and Survivorships, were highly valuable. The first 
edition of his Annuities on Lives appeared in 1724. Mr Thomas 
Simpson entered this field of labour in 1742, and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1753 by Mr James Dodson, both of whom cultivated 
it with considerable success. 

Dr Price, who first published on the subject in 1769, perhaps 
contributed more largely to the advancement of the science than 
any other individual, and that in the most fundamental particus 
lar. He procured and brought to light copies of the registers 
of the rates of mortality at Northampton,.Norwich, and Chester, 
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and likewise in the kingdom of Sweden at large; and on this 
extended groundwork he formed valuable tables of annuities on 
single and joint lives, which are held in high estimation to the 
present day; although, as we shall presently show, they have 
led the Government egregiously astray in granting annuities. 

Price has been followed by Morgan, Baily, and Miln—all 
valuable writers, who have severally contributed, although in 
different degrees, to the establishment of the science on the com- 
paratively secure basis on which it at present rests. 

The practical reception which the labours of the learned met 
with in this country, even at an early period, presents a striking 
illustration of the national character. So early as the reign of 
Queen Anne, in the year 1706, when the principles of the science 
were very little understood, but when the want of such institu- 
tions began to be sensibly felt, a Company was formed, under a 
charter from the crown, and that company has proceeded suc- 
cessfully in its course to the present day. This is the AMICABLE 
Society, whose constitution was originally, and still continues to 
be, of the nature of a mutual assurance company. It will easily 
be conceived that at this early date, the practice of the Com- 
pany was not regulated by accurate principles; and that this 
was the case, will be sufficiently evident from the fact, that 
every member between the ages of 12 and 45, was admitted into 
the Society at the same rate of premium, viz. 5/. per cent., and 
that the annual receipts, with the exception of a certain reserved 
sum, were equally divided among the heirs of those who hap- 
pened to die within the year. Its practice was, however, gradual- 
ly modified and improved as the science became better under- 
stood ; and as it was the earliest benefactor to the country in 
this important department, there is every reason to hope that 
it may extend its blessings to the latest posterity. 

The Roya Excuance and the Lonpon Assurance Com- 
panies received charters about the year 1720. They are en- 
tirely Proprietary Companies, dividing all the profits of the 
business among their shareholders. 

These three Companies occupied exclusively the field of Life 
Assurance till the formation of the Equitable Society in the year 
1762. Mr Simpson and Mr Dodson, the authors to whose 
writings we have already alluded, had the honour of being 
chiefly instrumental in the formation of this important Institu- 
tion, which, it is well known, is a mutual Assurance Society. It 
began its operations with a table constructed by these gentlemen, 
from the supposed mortality in London. After fifteen years ex- 
perience, however, it was found that the rates given by this table 
were decidedly too high, and another, framed from the North- 
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ampton rates with an addition of 15 per cent., was assumed. 
Additional experience induced the Directors to dispense with 
the extra 15 per cent.; and in the year 1786, the Northampton 
Tables were finally adopted, and they continue to be used by 
this Society to the present day. 

It is well known that the profits of this Company have been 
so large, that while, by decennial grants, the sums assured on lives 
of a certain standing have been greatly increased, a fund has 
been accumulated amounting at present to between 10 and 11 
millions sterling. The existence of so useless and unwieldy an 
accumulation affords sufficient proof that an excessive caution 
has of late pervaded the councils of the Directors; and excep- 
tions may perhaps be justly taken, both to the periods and the 
modes of distribution. 

Nothing, however, can be conceived more preposterous than 
the outcry which has been lately raised by some of the junior 
members of the Society, on account of their exclusion from an 
immediate participation in the benefits of this accumulated 
fund, and indeed from any participation in the profits, till 
after a certain specified event shall occur. This prospec- 
tive regulation was passed in the year 1816, and enacted, that 
no policy of assurance granted after the 3lst December of 
that year, should receive any addition to its value from the 
profits of the Society, until the policies previously effected 
should be reduced, by deaths or otherwise, to 5000. This 
may be a wise or unwise regulation; but does any rea- 
sonable being entertain a doubt of the power of the Society to 
enact it? ‘The proprietors might have dissolved the Company 
on the day on which it was adopted, and divided the capital ; 
or they might have decreed that not another member should 
be added to their number. They preferred passing the reso- 
lution to which we have alluded; and how any member who 
chose to enter the Society with this regulation staring him in the 
face, can, with any propriety, accuse the Directors of injustice, 
and threaten them with legal, or, what is worse, equity pro- 
ceedings, we cannot comprehend. * 

From the year 1762, the date of the formation of the Equi- 
table Society, no other Assurance Company, now in existence, 


* In a note at page 9, Mr Babbage gives the following as a regu- 
lation of this Society. ‘ Persons who have been vaccinated are ad- 
‘ mitted on the usual terms ; but if they die of the small-pox, their 
* policy becomes void.’ Mr B. ought to have known, that although 
this absurd regulation formerly stood on the books of the Equitable, 
it was expunged several years ago. 
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appears to have been formed, till 1792. From this period till 
1807, about a dozen new Companies were formed, most of 
them simply Proprietary Companies, but two of them, viz. the 
Rock and the Provident, of a mixed description. These latter 
Companies have a body of shareholders who subscribe a cer- 
tain amount of capital, and take upon themselves all the risk 
of loss; but instead of reserving to themselves the whole pro- 
fits of the Company, they appropriate a considerable part of 
them to the assured. This mixed description of constitution 
has latterly been very popular, and deserves, as it shall pre- 
sently receive, a more detailed examination. 

The late rage for joint stock establishments produced an a- 
bundant crop of new Assurance Companies. Upon the whole, 
twenty were brought into being; and we believe we are accu- 
rate when we state, that the whole number of Life Assurance 
Societies at present existing in the United Kingdom is forty- 
four. Recently there were forty-nine, but five have already 
become extinct. 

These forty-four Companies naturally divide themselves into 
three classes, viz. the simple Proprietary Companies—the Mu- 
tual Assurance Companies—and the Mixed, which are suppos- 
ed to combine, in a degree, the advantages of both. 

The following belong to the Ist Class. Albion—British 
Commercial — Globe — Hibernian — London—Marine (Irish) 
—National (Irish)—Pelican—Promoter—Royal Exchange— 
Royal Irish—Scottish Union— Sun. 

The following are the mutual Assurance Companies. Ami- 
cable— Equitable—Scottish Life. 

The largest class is the Mixed ; and embraces Alliance— 
Atlas—Asylum—Crown—FEagle and United Empire—Econo- 
mic—Edinburgh Life—European—Guardian—Hope—Impe- 
rial—Law—Leeds and Yorkshire— Life Assurance Company 
of Scotland—London Life Assurance— Manchester— Medi- 
co-Clerical— North British— Norwich Union— Palladium— 
Patriotic (Irish) — Provident— Rock— Union— University — 
West of England—Westminster— West of Scotland. 

It is not our intention to subject these Societies to any addi- 
tional tabular classification in our pages. Their great number 
prevents us from inserting a tabular view of their comparative 
rates of assurance. A Table of this kind for the greater 
number may be found in Mr Babbage’s book ; and any per- 
son about to effect an assurance can, with very little trouble, 
procure their respective rates for his ee 

In so far as respects Companies of a mixed description, we 
have to observe, in general, that two-thirds is the usual pro- 
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portion of the profits allotted to the assured, and that on the 
supposition that Societies thus formed are established on a 
solid footing, we rather think it a fair and liberal division: 
For, though a larger proportion might appear more advan- 
tageous to the assured, yet where it is increased, so as not to 
leave a considerable profit to the proprietors, it affords ground 
of suspicion that there is something unsound in the Society. 

We would likewise observe, both with reference to this class, 
and the mutual Assurance Societies, that it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted, that it is preferable, in most points of view, that 
the division of profits should take place every seven years, in 
preference to ten, and every five years, in preference to seven; 
while it may be doubted whether more frequent divisions than 
once in five years are, even at the present day, consistent with 
the safety, or likely to conduce to the ultimate advantage of 
the assured. 

We may further remark, with respect to the mode of re- 
turning the profits appropriated to the assured, that it is plain- 
ly most expedient that they should have the option of applying 
them either to the increase of the sum assured, or to the di- 
minution of the future payments to be made on the policy. By 
one of these modes, the objects of the assurer may often be ac- 
complished in a manner much more satisfactory than by the 
other; and especially in the case of one individual assuring the 
life of another in which he has a specific interest, the latter 
mode of appropriation is obviously the most expedient, while 
the other might issue in legal difficulties of a serious nature. 

Satisfying ourselves for the present, with these general ob- 
servations on the minor points of the case, we shall devote the 
remainder of this article to the investigation of the two follow- 
ing questions, in which the interests of the public are very 
deeply involved, viz. 1st, Whether there is reason to believe, 
that any considerable diminution of the rates of premium charg- 
ed by the respectable Assurance Offices, under the impulse of 
the present active competition, would be consistent with the safet 
of the Societies and of the community; and 2d, By which class 
of offices the greatest security, and the most substantial ad- 
vantages are presented to the public? The investigation of 
these questions will exhaust the subject which we have propos- 
ed. They are both of great, and the former of vital import- 
ance; and we shall proceed at once to the investigation of them, 
with as much brevity as the nature of the subject will admit. 

I. The first question then is;—Whether it is the inter- 
est of the public to urge a reduction of the rates of Assur- 
ance, by encouraging the violent spirit of competition now 
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abroad among the Assurance Societies? We conclude from 
Mr Babbage’s book, although he is not very clear on this, as 
on many other points, that he would answer the question in the 
affirmative. At page 118, he says, * Whenever, therefore, the 
‘ present rates of Assurance shall become considerably reduce- 
© ed, as in time they must,’—and he finds no fault, as far as we 
perceive, with the present system under which a great reduc- 
tion has already occurred in the rates of some of the Assur- 
ance Companies. We will confess, however, that our own im- 
pressions point quite in an opposite direction. 

No one doubts, we presume, that a very keen competition 
now exists among the Life Assurance Companies. Consider- 
ing that no less than twenty have come into existence within 
the last three years, being nearly one half of the whole, while 
the increase of business can, comparatively speaking, be but 
trifling, it is plain that there must be an intense rivalry. The 
absurd advertisements of many of the offices, each pressing 
with the utmost eagerness its peculiar advantages on the pub- 
lic in every newspaper, pamphlet, and magazine in the king- 
dom, sufficiently evince how little food many of them are re- 
ceiving to satisfy the cravings of their nature. Four have ac- 
tually died from starvation; and two have compressed their 
bodies into one, hoping we presume that the aliment they may 
receive into their reduced frame may be suflicient for its sus- 
tenance. * 

There are two arguments, however, familiarly adduced, to 
show that this branch of business, like every other, may be 
safely left to the sweeping operations and reductions of a rash 
and inconsiderate competition. 

The first consists of a general appeal to the experience of the 
Equitable Society. It is well known that this Society which has 
existed about 65 years, has not only paid the claims made upon 
it, in many instances with immense additions, but that it has 
accumulated, amidst all its liberality, a fund to the enormous 
amount of 11,000,000/. Sterling. It is asked with much confi- 
dence, what danger is to be apprehended from a great reduc- 
tion of premium, with a fact such as this fully ascertained ? and 
if competition is sure to effect the work more rapidly than any 
thing else, why not give it full play ? 

We do not think it would be difficult to expose the un- 
soundness of this popular view of the question. But in the 
meantime, passing over the acknowledged fact, that this fund 


* It may be well to observe, that all these are New Companies. 
9 
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cannot justly be looked upon as capital—in respect that, if 
the doors of the Company were closed at this moment against 
fresh assurers, it would be greatly decreased before the claims 
of the present policy-holders were successively discharged— 
we shall only advert to one peculiarity in the situation of this 
Society, which, of itself, would be sufficient to create all 
that part of this large fund, which can justly be consider- 
ed as realized profits. Mr Morgan, in his address for 1795, 
observes, ‘ I donot believe, one half of the Assurances which were 
* made during the first 25 years, for the whole life, have been ei- 
‘ ther continued till they became claims, or even surrendered for a 
‘ valuable consideration.’ What an immense source of profit 
does this acknowledgment open at one view! A large fund 
thus created nearly half a century ago, steadily increasing at 
compound interest to the present day, and receiving partial ac- 
cessions from year to year from the original source, exhibits a 
means of realizing profit, little known to the world, but obvi- 
ously capable of swelling to an incalculable extent, this enor- 
mous fund, which so captivates the imaginations, and stimulates 
the cupidity of many an enthusiast of Life Assurance. This 
source of profit, Mr Babbage justly observes, (page 33) has 
much declined of late years. In the present state of commer- 
cial intercourse, the value of life assurance policies is easily 
ascertained, and they are now exposed to public sale from day 
to day, with the same facility as the productions of our manu- 
factures or commerce. 

What we have now stated may of itself serve to diminish, if not 
to remove, the false impressions created by the existence of the 
Equitable fund. But they must be completely removed when 
we proceed to consider the second argument to which we have 
alluded, which is in like manner founded on the history of the 
Equitable Society, and which being more specific and tangible, 
will admit of a more detailed and conclusive refutation. It 
is said that the experience of the Equitable shows that the North- 
arapton tables of mortality are calculated on too high a scale, 
and therefore, that the Assurance Companies might at once 
adopt with safety, a much lower rate of premium. 

Mr Babbage has constructed a Table from the experience of 
the Equitable, as it regards the duration of human life, on 
data which, if not so minute and extended as might be wished, 
still affords reasonable ground of satisfaction, in regard to its 
accuracy. In this table, taking the interest of money at 3 per 
cent., he shows what an office ought to charge, so as to make 
30 per cent. profit. 

He has also formed another Table, to which we have already 
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alluded, with the view of showing the comparative rates of 
profit charged by the various Companies. In regard to this 
table, we have remarked, that we consider the data upon which 
it is constructed not only unsatisfactory, but positively erro- 
neous; and this chiefly, as it affords a false criterion by which 
to judge of the comparative profits charged by the various 
Companies. In a more general point of view, we do not con- 
ceive it is to be relied upon. _ It is, however, the only thing of 
the kind within our reach, and it is perhaps accurate enough for 
the object which we have at present immediately in view. 

Mr Babbage says, that the premiums, as they at present stand, 
must soon be reduced. By this latter table it appears, that 
the average rate of profit taken by all the offices specified, calcu- 
lated from the experience of the Equitable, is 23,94 per cent. 
According to the same table, the profits of the Equitable are 
estimated at 29,80 per cent.; so that, calculating from the ex- 
perience of this Company, there has already taken place, upon 
the average, a considerable reduction of premium. But is it 
correct to take the experience of the Equitable as a standard for 
estimating the profits of the various companies? We have al- 
ready pointed out one striking peculiarity in the history of this 
Company, and it will now be found to differ equally in other 
respects; and first and chiefly as it regards the duration of the 
lives insured. 'The extent-ef the difference in this essential par- 
ticular may be gathered from the following considerations. 

1stly, Competition has not only produced a considerable va- 
riation in the rates of premium; it has also introduced much 
greater laxity in the acceptation of lives. ‘The Equitable has never 
had any temptation to accept a doubtful life, and consequently it 
has never taken any. But many of the minor Companies, who 
have much difficulty in procuring business, snatch at every life 
they can with decency accept. ‘Nay, not only in practice, but 
even in theory, the fundamental principle of the Equitable, and 
of other respectable Societies in the acceptation of lives, 
viz. ‘That only selected lives (the lives of individuals who appear 
in full health and vigour) are to be received in their books 
—is laid aside, and the following principle substituted in its 
place—* that all lives shall be accepted, where no positive 
disease is manifested.’ We ourselves are personally acquaint- 
ed with an eminent physician, who is medical adviser to more 
than one assurance company, who openly avows, that it is by 
this principle he regulates the advice which he tenders in re- 

ard to the acceptation or rejection of assurances. We under- 
stand that this departure from old established usage, is fully 
and freely acted upon in many quarters, and it must obviously 
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be followed with very important consequences, as it respects 
the question which we are now considering. 

2dly, Competition has also introduced a greater laxity of 
practice, as it respects the evidence required to establish the 
health of the party. Appearances before the Directors, and 
frequently even before an agent, are dispensed with; and the 
Company is satisfied with medical certificates, which, with all 
respect for Doctors of Medicine, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, 
are often, we understand, obtained in a most unaccountable 
way, and in very extraordinary cases. There is no doubt that 
respectable companies have long been in the habit of transact- 
ing without a view of the party, under what is called the Non- 
appearance fine; but it is obvious that the precautions taken 
in these cases, by an office jealous of imposition, will very 
widely differ from those which will be held satisfactory by so- 
cieties greedy of business. 

3dly, The deviations from the former practice in lesser 
matters, have become so numerous, that it is impossible to 
particularize them. We perceive from the advertisements 
in the newspapers, that the non-appearance fine, of which 
we have just spoken, (generally 1/. per cent. on the first 
year’s assurance), is dispensed with by some offices. Others 
charge no additional premium on the lives of females in a state 
of pregnancy. One office announces that it has reduced the 
premium on the lives of females throughout. Residence in 
every part of Europe, not excluding even Turkey, is now, we 
believe, universally admitted. A voyage across the Bay of Bis- 
cay, or German Ocean, at whatever season of the year, is not 
visited with any additional premium by some companies. These, 
and many other deviations from former usage, must be indi- 
vidually of considerable moment in the long run, and they form 
collectively a very important feature in the case before us. 

Athly, Fradulent assurances are now becoming very common, 
and may be expected greatly to increase. To Mr Babbage’s 
mind only one species of fraud has presented itself, to which 
he gives full weight, viz. that of a person conscious of some 
latent disease, assuring his life for the benefit of his heirs. 
But there is another kind, of a much more formidable descrip- 
tion—we mean that of a person assuring the life of another, 
which is known to him to be bad. The common mode adopted 
is as follows. The real assurer, having fixed upon an individual 
suitable for his purpose, engages, that if he will effect an as- 
surance on his life, and legally assign the policy to him, he 
will, besides paying the premium, give him a certain sum for 
the policy. ‘This being a clear gain to the party applied to, 
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numbers are found base enough to lend themselves to the trans- 
action. The individual whose life is to be assured, applies for 
an assurance on his own life, which tends to lull suspicion; 
the necessary certificates are easily got up; the life, if refused 
by one office is accepted by another; and a legal assignment of 
the policy is executed in behalf of the originator of the transac- 
tion, who holds the policy, till death enables him to establish 
his claim ;—and this is a point in which he rarely fails. 

Fraudulent transactions of this description have hitherto 
chiefly occurred in Ireland, where indeed they have been pro- 
secuted to an alarming extent; they will however assuredly 
abound, ere long, on this side of the Channel. No one will 
doubt the correctness of this anticipation, who has a knowledge 
of the great scale and extent, and the regularly organized sys- 
tem, on which fraudulent Fire Assurances are now conducted 
in London. The ability and disposition for such transactions, 
as it regards Life Assurance, exist in noxious luxuriance in 
the British capital: And the practice cannot fail soon to follow. 

We presume that these considerations will go far to show, 
that the duration of the lives accepted by the Life Assurance Com- 
panies of the present day, will, on an average, sink much below 
the duration of human life, as indicated by the past experience 
of the Equitable Society; and consequently, that the average 
profits of the existing Companies cannot possibly come near the 
rate assumed by Mr Babbage, viz. 23.94 per cent. 

The ideas entertained of the rate of profit which the existing 
Assurance Companies are’ likely to realize, under their present 
management, will be further lowered, if the difference between 
their Expenses and those of the Equitable be taken into the ac- 
count. 

The first remarkable difference is the § per cent. now uniformly 
allowed to the country agents of the various Companies. It is 
also to be observed, that the establishment and maintenance of 
these agencies are attended with a heavy extra charge, beyond 
the above regular commission. 

The same rate of commission is generally given to Solicitors * 


* Solicitors.—The sharp fire which Mr Babbage opens on the va- 
rious Companies for granting this commission to Solicitors, is a little 
out of place. It is obviously one of those absurd results of com- 
petition which must manifest itself, as long as human nature re- 
mains what it is ; and its removal, though devoutly to be wished, is 
very little to be expected. If it were secret service money, which 
was perhaps pretty much the case, in 1810, when Bailey attacked the 
practice, it would be justly liable to the vituperation which Mr Bab- 
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bringing business to the various offices; so that a very large 
proportion of the business which most of the Companies effect, 
is subject to this additional deduction. Nay, more, the height 
of competition has induced some offices to grant to solicitors, 
bringing business ¢o their agents, a handsome extra commis- 
sion; so that a great part of their country business is charged 
with a still further reduction on the gross premiums. 

It is also to be kept in view, that the proportion which the 
expenses of a small office bears to the whole of its receipts, is 
frequently very great, while, in.a Society on a scale so exten- 
sive as that of the Equitable, and conducted with the economy 
which has ever distinguished it, they are hardly discernible in 
the calculation of profits. In a minor office, with a full Board 
of paid Directors, &c. the proportion of profits swept away by 
this branch of expenditure must be very great. 

There are other deviations in the practice of some offices 
from that of the Equitable, which, though they do not tend to 
lessen the probable duration of the lives assured with them, or 
directly to increase the expenditure, may yet have a sensible 
effect on the amount of realized profits. Of this nature is the 
regulation by which Entrance Money is now generally dispensed 
with. The fund arising from this source used to go far to li- 
quidate the expenses of the Company, if it did not leave an ex- 
cess to be added to the other profits. Some Offices also ad- 
vertise, that they receive their premiums quarterly. Ifa busi- 
ness become considerable, the loss of interest occasioned by 
this must be by no means insignificant. 

These considerations, taken altogether, seem to us to prove 
satisfactorily, that the average net profits of the present Assur- 
ance Companies must be small indeed, in comparison of the 
rate assumed by Mr Babbage. How much ought to be de- 
ducted from that rate, it is impossible to say, and of little im- 


bage pours upon it. But now, when it is openly acknowledged and 
publicly advertised, and freely acted upon by nearly all the Assur- 
ance Companies, there seems little room for just exception. The 
practice being universally known, its injurious effects are greatly 
mitigated. In fact, the constituted agents of the Companies do 
much more injury in the way described by Mr Babbage. Whatever 
may be the terms of the office which they represent, they induce 
all over whom their influence extends to insure with it—as it is in 
this way alone that the interests of the agents can be promoted ; but 
an attorney now-a-days has very little temptation to lead his client 
astray in this direction, as there are Companies, we believe, of every 
class, which give the usual commission of 5 per cent. 
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portance to ascertain. The facts which we have established 
will be duly appreciated by every intelligent individual. 

Where is the man who does not feel, that Security is the 
grand and indispensable requisite in the operations of Life As- 
surance—and the requisite which, in this shifting scene of 
things, it is almost impossible to acquire in the degree necessary 
to afford complete satisfaction? The contracts generally enter- 
ed into with Assurance Companies are not for a year, or for 
any stipulated term, but for a long indefinite period: And in 
engagements which are to be fulfilled by Societies, it may be at 
the distance of upwards of half a century—on the faith of which 
the savings of a long life are virtually deposited in their coffers, 
and on the fulfilment of which the provision for a succeeding 
generation is more or less to depend—who does not feel that, 
without the best possible security being obtained, the transac- 
tion, instead of being dictated by wisdom, is a work of inconsi- 
deration and folly ? 

Looking, then, at the circumstances which we have mention- 

ed, it does appear to us to be any thing but wise to cheer the 
Assurance Societies forward in their present race of competi- 
tion, which, if persevered in for a considerable time by any of 
them, must inevitably issue in their own ruin, and the deep 
distress and bitter disappointment of all who trusted in them. 
Indeed, it will already appear to have driven some of them too 
far, when we state, on the authority of Mr Babbage, that the 
average profit of four of these Companies, calculated, Jet it be 
observed, from the experience of the Equitable, and with no re- 
JSerence to expenditure, is only 17.3 per cent., and that three of 
these push for business with all the ardour and anxiety which 
characterize the boldest of their number, and in the use of all 
those means which go most directly to the reduction of their 
profits—if there be any profits to reduce. 

We know, however, that it has been triumphantly objected, 
that there has not been a single instance of the failure of any 
Assurance Society, during the century and a quarter over 
which their operations have extended. 

Even if this were the fact, we humbly conceive that our ar- 
gument—founded upon recent competition and the consequent 
innovations—would not be in the slightest degree affected by it. 
But the assertion is, in reality, altogether unfounded ; and serves 
only to show with what facility men, engrossed with the busi- 
ness of the present moment, overlook the most instructive events, 
although but of recent occurrence. 

The truth is, that shortly after the formation of the Equita- 
ble Society, many companies started into being, differing, it would 
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appear, from their predecessor, chiefly by directing their main 
attention to annuity transactions. The Laudable Society—the 
Provident Society—the London Union Society—the Amicable 
Society of Annuitants—the Public Annuitant Society—the Ra- 
tional Society—and many others whose names and memorials 
have perished, sprung into being about the same time, and great- 
ly captivated and allured the public by the low terms upon which 
they offered to transact business. Their schemes succeeded 
but too well, to the distress and ruin of multitudes. Dr Price 
was the author who opened the eyes of the public to the preci- 
pice on the verge of which they were standing; and he fortu- 
nately prevailed upon the greater number of these Societies to 
dissolve themselves. Some however persevered; and, to use 
Dr Price’s own words, ‘ have long since exhibited a melan- 
‘ choly proof of their own folly, and of the truth and justice of 
‘ the admonitions which had been wasted upon them.’ 

We by no means assert that any of the Societies of the pre- 
sent day are founded on principles so utterly erroneous as those 
which characterized these unfortunate institutions ; and we glad- 
ly acknowledge, that the principles of Life Assurance and an- 
nuity transactions, are much better understood now than they 
were fifty years ago. Still there is a sufficiency of false prin- 
ciples afloat, and even of positive ignorance with regard to 
these subjects, and that in quarters where they ought not to be 
found, to make us look back with anxiety to the fate of these 
establishments, and to excite doubts, whether a continuation 
of the present practice of some Assurance Companies may not 
lead, though more slowly, still with equal certainty, and a far 
greater accumulation of wretchedness, to the same fatal con- 
summation. 

Weare inclined to think, from the reasons which we have 
already adduced, that there must be a difference of from 20 to.80 
per cent. in the profits realized by the various Assurance Com- 
panies. This opinion will not. appear improbable, if we refer 
to the experience of the sister institutions established for assur- 
ance against Fire. 

The premiums on Fire assurances, as well as those on Life, are 
formed from experience; and we are inclined to think, that the 
data upon which the former proceed may be as satisfactory as those 
of the latter. The business, in itself, is much more simple; and 
as, in the Dead-letter office in London, nearly an equal number of 
letters are received during given periods, so, circumstances re- 
maining the same, nearly an equal number of fires occur in the 
different classes of risks, throughout the kingdom, during given 
periods of time. There are variations of course; but on these 
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data it will be perceived, that experience affords materials for 
the formation of satisfactory rates of assurance, when the offices 
which use them do business upon a sufficiently extended scale, 
The three most important Companies in the kingdom are the 
Sun, the Phoenix, and the Royal Exchange. They are all old 
institutions; and we believe it is reckoned that they still assure 
from one-third to one-fourth of the whole property assured in this 
country. Recent competition has been fully as active in Fire 
Assurance as in Life Assurance business. The security offered 
by some of the recently formed Companies being as good as 
possible, and their high respectability unquestionable, while 
they cffered a division of their profits with the assured, which the 
older institutions had no inclination, and perhaps no power to 
do, these three Leviathan Companies recently found their busi- 
ness slipping away from them to a somewhat unpleasant extent. 
To remedy this evil, and with the view of driving some of the 
minor offices out of the field, they resolved on a reduction of 
premium, founded upon an investigation of their affairs which 
they had previously instituted. The result of this investiga- 
tion was curious. It is to be observed, that the rates of all 
common assurances have been, till lately, perfectly uniform, and 
that the rates at which what are called special assurances were 
accepted, differed very slightly. It was to be expected, there- 


fore, that the experience of these three offices, acting very ex- 
tensively in the same field of employment, and upon the same 
scale of premiums, would have been nearly alike. Instead of 
this, their profits were found to be nearly in the following pro- 
portions. 


12 per cent, 
zi do. 
27 do. 

The causes of this astonishing variation it is not our present 
object to investigate. We shall only observe, that it was not 
the largest company which realized the highest rate of profit. 
But here were three Companies of great respectability, under 
good management, charging the same rates of premium, work- 
ing on the same ground, allowing the same percentage for their 
expenses—and yet with results so enormously different. 

Now, looking to the ascertained experience of these Com- 
panies, we cannot but think that we have not overstated the 
diversity which must now prevail in the rate of profits realized 
by the different Life Assurance Societies. For here, in re- 
gard to the respectability of the different establishments, it 
is impossible not to see that there is the greatest possible differ- 
ence: as to the ability displayed in their management—much 
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diversity; as to their principles in the acceptation of risks— 
the utmost inconsistency ; as to rates of premium—some charg- 
ing little more than one half of what is charged by others ; 
and as to the proportion the expenses bear to the amount 
of business effected—an incalculable difference: Such, then, 
being the present aspect of the Assurance Societies, and such 
the.undoubted diversity in the rate of profits realized by them, 
is it in any degree reasonable to allow ourselves to be daz- 
zled by the past experience of a single Company, and that 
of the highest respectability, and during a period of its history 
when it was placed in circumstances more favourable than it 
now is, or ever will be again, or than any other Company can 
ever expect to be? Even this Company exhibits, after all, a 
calculated profit of no more than 29.8 per cent., exclusive of ex- 
penses. Including expenses, what must the profits of some of 
the present Insurance Companies be? We earnestly recom- 
mend it to them not to permit a reckless competition to carry 
them headlong forward in their downward career ; and we still 
more earnestly caution the public against pressing towards a 
catastrophe, which we tremble to look upon. 

There are only two other considerations tending to confirm 
the view of the subject which we have taken, with which we 
shall now trouble our readers. 

The first is the great want of science, at which we have al- 
ready hinted, and which is deeply to be deplored in the Ma- 
nagers of many of the Assurance Companies at present exist- 
ing. A striking proof of this and that of no small moment, 
is to be found in the scale of premiums on which various 
Companies grant annuities. This, it is well known, is an im- 
portant branch of business, which is generally prosecuted by 
Assurance Societies. In a transaction of this kind, the Company, 
instead of receiving a certain premium, under an obligation to 
pay a given amount of principal upon the death of the assured, 
which is the nature of a life assurance, receives the principal, 
under an obligation to pay an annuity during the life of the par- 
ty. The transaction, therefore, is obviously the reverse of a life 
assurance; and if undertaken on the same data by the Com- 
pany, the loss must obviously lie with the Company, and the 
gain with the annuitant. Strange as it may appear, it is no 
less true than strange, that Government, when they formed 
their Tables for granting annuities, overlooked this obvious 
distinction, and formed their ‘Tables on this preposterous prin- 
ple; so that they now freely acknowledge that they have been 
granting annuities from the commencement at a ruinous loss, 
‘Two or three millions Sterling are talked of as the loss they 
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have already sustained. It may be supposed that a mistake so 
palpable would be at once seen, and avoided by the various 
Assurance Companies. But no such thing. Some of the res- 
pectable offices have no doubt perceived it, and consequently 
have been able to transact little or no business of this descrip- 
tion; but others conceived that nothing could be safer than to 
follow a guide apparently so worthy to lead them; and some 
offices have actually granted annuities on terms considerab] 
more favourable than the Government rates. Both of these 
classes, consequently, in proportion to the extent to which they 
are able to prosecute this branch of business, are eating out 
their own vitals, and cherishing a consumption which will 
waste them away for years unnumbered. 

The other consideration to which we have alluded is involv- 
ed in the former, and is strongly illustrated by it, viz. the in- 
sidious nature of the business itself. In most other descriptions 
of business, when things are going wrong, the evil, for the 
most part, soon appears. But here the business may be pro- 
ceeding on principles which insure its absolute ruin, and yet 
for many years there will be every appearance of full prospe- 
rity. The principles upon which an Assurance Company must 
proceed, if an appearance of prosperity for a certain number 
of years were not exhibited, would be erroneous beyond de- 
scription. 

These considerations then, on which we are unwilling to 
enlarge, lead us to the conclusion, that competition, highly 
useful in its moderate exercise, and not very detrimental in 
its abuse in the ordinary affairs of life, may lead to fatal con- 
sequences, if allowed to interfere materially with the practice 
of Life Assurance. Even though the evil which we have 
specified were not to follow in their full extent from the con- 
tinued operation of this dangerous principle, still were the 
rates of profit to be greatly reduced, another evil, leading to 
consequences not materially differing in character and effects, 
would infallibly ensue. It is obvious that men of first-rate 
capital and respectability will not long continue to mix them- 
selves up with objects, the advantages of which appear to be 
slender or problematical. They will leave them to those 
who have no better employment for their more slender means, 
while they launch out in pursuits promising a return com- 
mensurate with the important advantages which great ca- 
pital, extensive information, and known weight of character, 
are generally found to command. ‘The consequent diminution 
of security which would ensue from the management of these 
Societies sinking into the hands of men of less weight and 
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character, and of an inferior grade of society, does not re- 
quire to be explained. 

Indeed, it is too obvious to escape the notice of any one, that 
the Directors of many of the Societies recently formed, though 
we have no doubt respectable within the circumscribed circle in 
which they move, are, generally speaking, unknown; and we 
believe it will be found, that the most dangerous reductions in 
the rates of premium have been made, under the sanction of 
Boards composed of gentlemen of this description. If it be 
true, as Mr Babbage advances, that the comical case which he 
has supposed, in his chapter entitled *‘ Of the Directors, ’ is 
‘ not widely different from some that have occurred ’—then in- 
deed the evil to which we have alluded has already attained a 
height of which we had no previous conception. We do not, 
however, go along with Mr Babbage, even in his qualified be- 
lief as to the extent of the mischief. It is enough for us to be 
satisfied, on the one hand, that many of the Assurance Com- 
panies are at present under the management of men of the very 
first rank in the mercantile world; and, on the other, to have 
Mr Babbage supporting us—or rather going before us—while 
we point out an evil of a deadly nature which would most pro- 
bably ensue, were the premiums to be hastily, inconsiderately, 
and unsafely reduced. 

We trust we have carried our readers along with us to the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. We do not say, it will be 
observed, that no reduction of premium from the ratesnow charg- 
ed by the Equitable Company could be made, consistently with 
security. We are disposed to think they might: But such are 
the important interests at stake, that we cannot too anxiously 
caution the public against the encouragement of sweeping reduc- 
tions, such as some offices have already effected under the impulse 
of a fiery competition, and the guidance of men whose names are 
wholly unknown in the walks of science. The great reductions 
which the Amicable and Equitable Societies have successively 
voted in their rates of premium, were not forced upon them, 
we believe, by any external influence, but originated in a con- 
viction that they might be made with safety. The only men 
connected with Assurance Societies, who are known in the 
world as accomplished mathematicians, are Mr Morgan of the 
Equitable, Mr Milne of the Sun, and Mr Gompertz of the 
Alliance. Under such leaders as these, we should have felt sa- 
tisfied with a moderate reduction in the present rates of pre- 
miums charged by the more respectable offices. But we look 
for such men in vain in this race of competition; and may there- 
fore conclude, that their matured views of the subject agree 
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substantially with those which we have now perhaps too anxious- 
ly pressed on the notice of the public, 


II. We must now hasten to a brief consideration of the o- 
ther question which we proposed for investigation, viz. By which 
elass of offices the greatest security and the most substantial ad. 
vantages are presented to the public ? 

1. We shall be able to dispose very rapidly of this question, 
as it respects the Companies which reserve to themselves the 
whole profits which are realized. Among these there are seve- 
ral of great respectability; of which we may particularize the 
Globe, the Sun, and the Scottish Union Companies, All these 
Societies, in our estimation, afford unexceptionable security ; 
and this indispensable requisite being supplied, we should, be- 
yond all comparison, prefer effecting assurances witb them, than 
with other Societies which we might name, although the ad- 
vantages apparently presented by the latter are incomparably 
more captivating. ‘The public, indeed, are quite at one with 
us in this opinion, and show their agreement by assuring free- 
ly with offices of this description, notwithstanding the strik- 
ing disadvantages under which business is effected with them. 
But security so exclusively occupies the attention of many 
men, that having provided for it, they, not very wisely in our 
estimation, look no further. The following sentence of Mr 
Babbage, bearing on this subject (page 11), conveys an im- 
pression contrary to the truth; although the first clause of it 
is perfectly correct, and the latter supports the views which we 
have introduced in a former part of this article, in regard to 
the greedy acceptance of lives by the inferior offices. 

‘ The better lives generally go to the more respectable offices; and 
many which are rejected by these, are accepted by other offices, 
where, from the disadvantageous nature of the terms to the assured, 
they are glad to accept lives of a less select description.’ 

By the more respectable offices, we understand those which, 
from the amount of their capital, the known character of their 
Directors and Officers, and the cautious mode in which they 
transact business, are truly deserving the name, and hence have 
secured the confidence of the public; and we have no doubt of 
the fact, that Proprietary Companies of this character are, com- 
paratively speaking, still careful in their selection of lives; 
while the Societies which, in truth, ‘ are glad to accept lives of 
* a less select description,’ are those which, in our opinion, are 
less deserving of the epithet § respectable,’ and who, consequent+ 
ly, notwithstanding all the temptations which they offer of low 
premiums, large divisions of profit, &c., are forced, if they are 
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to do business at all, to be far less select than the other class, 
in regard to the lives which they accept, 

We have little doubt that this is the real state of the case; and 
while, as we have said, we think the public wise in preferring 
the absolute Proprietary Companies to those which afford a 
questionable security, we cannot see the wisdom of choosing ei- 
ther the one class or the other; for, passing over all these infe- 
rior offices to which we have alluded, there are others of the 
Mutual Assurance description of the highest respectability ; or 
if their security is thought less entire than that of the Proprie- 
tary Companies, there are some of this latter class, of the most 
unexceptionable description, who apportion a large part of their 
profits to the assured. ‘The public, indeed, are becoming bet- 
ter informed in matters of this kind; and sooner or later, we 
doubt not, these pure Proprietary Companies, though per- 
fectly secure, will either be forced to improve their constitution, 
or, from the want of business, to close their doors. 

2. The system of the Mutual Assurance Societies, is directly 
opposite to that of the pure Proprietary Companies. They en- 
gage to divide all the profits which are realized, among their mem- 
bers. ‘The societies of this kind which are best known in Eng- 
land are the Equitable and Amicable ; * and we may name, with 
great approbation, a Company similarly constituted on this side 
the Tweed, which, we believe, originally bore the name of the 
Scottish Widows Fund Society, although it has now assumed 
the name of the Scottish Life Assurance Society. All these 
Companies appear to be established on a solid basis, to be under 
careful management, and to afford every reasonable prospect of 
permanent prosperity. Whether this class of societies, or the 
third class deserves to maintain the highest place in public esti- 
mation, it is perhaps difficult to determine. 

The third class, as we have already stated, consists of those 
Companies, which, interposing a subscribed capital and body of 
proprietors between the assured and loss, at the same time gives 
to the latter a participation in the profits; the common propor- 
tion appropriated being two-thirds. 

The advantage peculiar to the Mutual Assurance Society, is 
the division of the whole profits among the assured ; that which 
is supposed to distinguish the mixed Proprietary Company is a 
superior degree of security, united to a participation in the pro- 
fits. The advantages of the former class are so broad and pal- 
pable that no words of ours can place them in a stronger light. 


* The London Life Association is of a mixed constitution. It as- 
similates more with this class than with any other, we believe. 
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There are considerations, however, which, in the opinion of 
many individuals, well qualified to judge of matters of this kind, 
advance the mixed Proprietary Companies fully to a level with 
them—And some of these we shall endeavour to state briefly. 

It is, in the first place, observed, that the experience of the 
Equitable sufficiently evinces that the distinguishing advan- 
tages of societies thus constituted may readily be lost. Thus, 
at the present moment, in consequence of the regulation of 1816, 
an assurer with the Equitable Company could not reasonably 
expect to derive the same proportion of the profits of that So- 
ciety, as of a respectable mixed Proprietary Company, were he 
to insure with the latter. 

It is next observed, that a long continued judicious, enlight- 
ened, and faithful management of the affairs of Societies of this 
kind, although absolutely necessary for the security of the as- 
sured, is not implicitly to be relied upon; and that, if a failure 
were to occur ia this essential point, there is nothing between 
the members and exposure to absolute confusion and misery. It 
is generally believed that the business of the Equitable Societ 
has been conducted with an excess of caution, which has led to 
much inconvenience, and even placed it in a situation of ‘some 
danger. It is thought probable that, in future times, the practice 
of this Company, or of others similarly constituted, may verge 
to the other extreme; and that the assurers of the day, desirous 
of the present realization of what appear profits, may very 
readily, and possibly with fair intentions, divide the accumula- 
tions to an extent that would completely incapacitate the Society 
from liquidating the claims which might eventually be made 
upon it. If such an occurrence were to arise, it is conceived 
that, although many of the sufferers might be the same indivi- 
duals who had prematurely partaken of the spoil, a great num- 
ber of the claimants would have no consolation of this kind to 
assuage the bitterness of their disappointment. It is impossible 
to imagine how the sufferers in a Mutual Assurance Society 
could receive effectual relief under the pressure of such a cata- 
strophe. The confusion which must ensue would, no doubt, 
be inexpressible, and probably their struggles to throw their 
loss on one another, would only add to its amount, as well as to 
its bitterness. 

Reference is further made in support of the possibility of such 
an occurrence, to the very strong statements both of Dr Price * 
and Mr Morgan,+ in regard to the great facility with which 


* Price’s Obs. on Rev. Pay. Vol. I. page 179. 
+ Address for 1795, page 136. 
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men may be led into the most dangerous deviations of this kind; 
and to the instructive example afforded by the Government, in 
its annuity transactions; where an error was committed, which, 
although but recently discovered, was of so momentous a de- 
scription, that it would have utterly ruined any private asso- 
ciation of individuals which had carried on business to a consi- 
derable extent upon the same data. Hence it is inferred, that a 
degree of danger still lurks beneath all the fair, and apparently 
reasonable promises of this class of Societies; and that an equal 
degree of security is not afforded by them, as by the mixed 
Proprietary Companies. 

In further support of this opinion it is stated, that if a cata- 
strophe, such as that which has been supposed, were to occur in 
the history of an Assurance Company, with a subscribed capital 
and body of proprietors, not only the capital, but the whole 
property of the Proprietors would stand between the assured 
and loss,—a mighty advantage, no doubt, as it regards the secu- 
rity of the public. It is further observed, as deserving of consi- 
deration, that this very liability on the part of the Proprietors 
is the best preventive against that inconsiderate management, 
which would lead to a result so deplorable as that to which we 
have alluded; that, on the one hand, the Directors will be sti- 
mulated to as large a division of the profits as the state of the 
business will admit, from a regard to the good name and future 
prospects of the Company; while, on the other hand, they will 
be deterred from an imprudent division, by the consciousness 
that the Proprietors alone are liable for the consequence of a 
mistake in this vital point, while the assured, who have been 
reaping the main part of the advantage, would, on its occurrence, 
escape uninjured—and that the constitution of a Society, esta- 
blished on this basis, consequently affords a continual and en- 
during incitement to careful management of its affairs in all its 
branches, and the best security against eventual disappointment. 

Having thus stated what we conceive to be the peculiar advan- 
tages presented by these mixed Proprietary Companies, we shall 
leave our readers to form their own conclusions, as to the com- 
parative merits of the two classes; only remarking, that as it 
would be absolute folly to effect assurances with a Mutual As- 
surance Company, unless there were a complete conviction that 
respectability, and scientific knowledge, and sound discretion, 
characterized the parties in whose hands the management was 
placed ; so it would be equally ridiculous to effect assurances 
with a Mixed Proprietary Conipany, which was not distin- 
guished to the fullest degree by the same qualities. 

We have only farther to particularize, as we have done in 
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the other classes, two or three of the mixed Proprietary Com- 
panies, which are universally admitted to be of undoubted re- 
spectability. 

The Alliance may justly claim the precedence. Its subscribed 
capital amounts to half a million. Its Presidents and Directors 
are chosen from the first mercantile men in Europe. Its actu- 
ary is a mathematician of acknowledged eminence ; and nothing, 
in short, can be more respectable, or hold out more satisfying 
prospects of lasting security. 

The next Society which ought to be named, is the Rock As- 
surance Company. ‘The original subscribed capital of this So- 
ciety was only 200,000/., but we believe it has been consider- 
ably increased during the progress of the institution, which has 
been one of steady advancement. The Board of Direction is 
very respectable ; the management of the Society has been cau- 
tious and judicious; and upon the whole, we consider it deserv- 
ing of every confidence. Both this Company and the Alliance 
have aregulation, which forces the shareholders to effect Assur- 
ances at their respective offices. ‘This regulation is of great 
value, especially in times of so much competition as the present ; 
for, by directing a continual stream of business into the office, it 
removes in a great degree the temptation to seek for it by in- 
judicious means. 

The only other Society of this class which has so large a sub- 
scribed capital as the Rock, is the Guardian. This Company 
deserves to be placed in a high rank, from the great respectabi- 
lity of its Board of Direction, and the admitted intelligence with 
which its affairs are conducted. It is to be regretted, however, 
not only that this Company has procured no act to sue and be 
sued in the name of one of its officers; but that the following 
clause is introduced in all its policies, viz—* that the responsi- 
* bility of the individual members shall in all cases be limited to 
* their respective shares.’ If this clause be good in law, the 
security which the Company presents is of a very inferior order 
indeed—looking forward to succeeding generations. ‘The re- 
servation will, of course, be very palatable to the shareholders of 
the Company, but it ought to be proportionately distasteful to 
the Public. 

There are other respectable Companies of this class which we 
have not particularized. Their capital and standing, however, 
are inferior to those which we have named. 

We are inclined to hope that we have placed this subject on 
a somewhat more solid and intelligible basis than that on which 
it previously stood; and we doubt not that the good sense of 
the public, discerning between the chaff and the wheat, will spee- 
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dily put a stop to the bold and reckless competition of the day ; 
so that Life Assurance, carried forward with increasing intelli- 
gence, zeal, and success, may spread its blessings more and 
more widely over the face of society. 


Art. XI. 1. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Chester, on Sunday, November 5. 1826, by Epwarp Corp.r- 
ston, D. D., Dean of Chester, and Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London. Murray. 1826. 

2. A Letter to the Right Hon. G. Canning, on the Bill of 1825, 
Jor removing the Disqualifications of his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Suljects, and on his Speech in support of the same. By 
Rev. Henry Puitprorrs, D. D., Rector of Stanhope. gd 
edition. 8vo. pp. 167. London, Murray. i827. 


HE late defeat of the Catholic question in the House of 
Commons, when calmly considered, ought much less to 

nove us with wonder than with regret. On one side were 
marshalled all the powers of reasoning and all the fascinations 
of eloquence. The veteran champions of toleration manfully 
discharged their duty, while the most gratifying display of 
youthful genius was witnessed in the exertions of those who stood 
forward tor the first time in the cause of liberal and generous po- 
licy, towards millions of their oppressed fellow-citizens, * and the 
candid and manly avowals of conversion which some made, who 
formerly conscientiously supported the other side, were not 
more honourable to themselves, than useful to the interests of 
justice and truth. Against this array of all that is most fitted to 
persuade or to influence the reflecting mind, there were seen 
embattled those arguments only which have weight, we fear, 
with the more reflecting mind, which calculates nicely; and 
looks far into consequences; and distrusts reasonings and 
speeches as so much wind; and, like the wise man, ‘ regards 
* the end;’ and in framing an estimate of the practical effects 
of any line of conduct, is far from being disposed to lay out of 
view its immediate bearing upon the individual voter. ‘ The 
¢ Government! the Court! the Treasury! How stand mat- 
* ters there?’ This is the train of reflexion into which such a 
nature is apt to fall, in the pensive mood so readily superinduced 


* The talent and spirit exhibited by Lord Morpeth and Mr Vil- 
liers Stuart, are the themes of gencral admiration. The latter is 
evidently a man of first rate powers, and destined to play a first part. 
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by the announcement of a great question: And the meditations 
which ensue may give rise to some anxiety, and even wavering ; 
but instinct is pretty sure to bear through those who implicitly 
trust it, and the instances are wonderfully rare in which it has 
been known to fail. For in order to prevent so unhappy a cata- 
strophe as might ensue from leaving those generous natures in ab- 
solute uncertainty upon this cardinal point—to avoid the fatal 
chance of the reason of the matter operating undisturbed ; it 
is wisely provided by the superintending power which regulates 
and controls all Parliamentary things, that certain signs or in- 
dications shall be given from time to time, whereby the faithful 
may descry the path they had best tread in, and thus arrive 
in safety at their destination. 

But here the novice in such matters naturally enough ex- 
claims—how can any such indications be given from that high 
quarter, when the Government is avowedly Neuéral—when there 
is, as it were, a Manichean arrangement of the supreme power 
—a good and an evil principle conflicting perpetually, and 
balanced in their influence, so that neither is suffered to prevail 
over the other? How, when Ireland, Catholics, and all that 
relates to them, are singled out, and, by common consent of our 
rulers, made forbidden ground, upon which, so far from any 
line of conduct being pursued, not even any discussion is ever 
to be had, nor indeed any word ever to drop—how can any in- 
timation ever proceed from the Government, of a predilection, 
or a leaning, much less of an opinion—while it is quite impos- 
sible that any such can be formed? The difficulty at first seems 
sufficiently puzzling; but it is not without a solution. The 
truth is, that this doctrine of ministerial neutrality, however 
beautiful in theory, like many other theories, fails in practice. 
However excellent and statesmanlike the plan may seem to be 
which excludes from all the deliberations of the Government, 
those great national interests that demand its chief attention 
— however honest and wise and practical the scheme which pro- 
hibits our ministers from ever forming any opinion as a body, 
much less adopting any one measure, upon by far the most im- 
portant and most pressing question that can come before them— 
it is found that in practice, an opinion is very peremptorily 
taken up, very inflexibly acted upon, and very unscrupulously 
enforced. This opinion is, that all attempts to conciliate the 
Catholics, and pacify Ireland, shall at all times be discounte- 
nanced and suppressed. The neutrality is merely nominal; 
the Catholic Question is not made a Cabinet measure; in other 
words, that part of the Cabinet which supports the question, is 
not suffered to carry it; but that part which resists the ques- 
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tion, is allowed to use the usual means to prevail. With the 
exception of a few excellent speeches flung into the right scale, 
with the speeches of the Opposition, the whole weight of Go- 
vernment is given against the Catholic claims. The agents of 
Government, with the emissaries of the Court, join their forces 
to those of the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; and the only 
marvel is, (and it is a most tremendous argument in favour of 
the cause), that against such fearful odds, the Ministerial ma- 
jority should have been so small. 
The influence exerted in Parliament by the dispensers of 
patronage, whether the Court or its ministers, is so far from 
being a matter of doubt or of mystery, that it is openly avowed 
by many political reasoners as practically a part of the con- 
stitution, and defended as necessary to carry on the administra- 
tion of public affairs. The mode and manner in which this in- 
fluence is brought to bear upon Members of. Parliament, is 
hardly more disguised in these times. They err mightily who 
dream that the mere existence of a great machine, called the 
“xecutive, endowed with all manner of patronage, and the 
general knowledge, that a share of such patronage is only to be 
had by those who support its measures, is left to work in the 
minds of the uninitiated, or only confirmed to the faithful 
by casual experiences. This knowledge is not without its ef- 
fects in predisposing men towards right and sound views, and in 
training them to courses suitable and convenient. But they are 
not left to wander in such comparative uncertainty. A com- 
munication is established between them and the Government, 
through certain persons of influence; faithful pastors are ap- 
pointed, who lead them in the right way; zealous watchmen 
who guard the fold from the wolves that prowl ou/side, (or as 
they are technically termed, the outs or Opposition); and un- 
der the immediate superintendence of these, are all the members 
inside the precinct, wont to pass their political lives. There 
are several such watchmen ever on the alert, and suffering no 
sun to go down without actual intercourse with the objects of 
their care. But at certain seasons this vigilance is increased ; 
stormy seasons, when there may be reason to apprehend mis- 
chief. Then it is that their cares and activity are incessant ; 
there is no respite for a moment; each individual is beset, and 
his ear constantly filled with alarms, and threats, and promises, 
and urgent entreatics—all administered with consummate skill, 
and nicely adapted to the nature of the recipient. To one it is 
said—‘ The measure is full of danger tothe Church and State’ 
to another, ‘ It is fatal to the present ministry ;’ to a third, 
‘ The French and the Pope will be benefited by it;’ to a 
VOL. XL. No. 90. LI 
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fourth, * The Opposition will be the only gainers.’ Such 
topics are addressed to worthy and inexperienced gentle- 
men from the remote provinces, chiefly from inland dis- 
tricts, and little versed in the ways of the world—a very 
small body, continually on the decrease, and very little esteem- 
ed for sense and sagacity at the Treasury mart. But to the 
adepts, the known and practised traders, different topics are 
used. § Would you turn us all out? What becomes of your 
* peerage ? A Commissioner of Excise has notified his inten- 
* tion to retire. Governor A. is ill with a liver complaint. 
Admiral B. was given over last despatches. How is your 
brother after his circuit? Mr Justice C. only waits to be 
entitled to the pension. Two Masters in Chancery have late- 
ly had fits. Are you aware that a Dean and a Bishop are 
lying dead at this moment? That man’s fine shall positively 
be remitted under the Act by the Lords of the Treasury— 
it is five and twenty hundred pounds—but it don’t signify— 
What signifies the effect produced on your Lordship’s mind 
by the evidence against Her M————? The question is not 
whether a conspiracy has been detected, but whether you 
will have your step in the Peerage, and save the existing 
ministry or no? You are pledged to the Catholics, and may 
vote according to your conscience, if you please. ‘The merit 
will be great, for you will assuredly neither have the cor- 
netcy nor the cadetcy; but what is that to the satisfac- 
tion of voting according to conscience? IF you are not un- 
seated before Tuesday next, how do you mean to vote ? which- 
ever way you please! God forbid that any one should inter- 
fere with so sacred athing as a man’s conscience; but other 
people have their consciences too, and it is fit we know who 
are our friends before the ballot.’ Such things are seldom 
said in words; it is wholly superfluous nine times in ten. A 
more general, more safe, and more decorous dialect of the 
English language is generally spoken about the purlieus of 
Downing-Street, and Whitehall, and in the lower parts of the 
House of Commons, towards the Bar, where the watchmen are 
stationed on trying occasions. That dialect is quite as expres- 
sive as the broadest of the mother tongue; it has a peculiar 
force of expression, indeed, notwithstanding its extreme vague- 
ness, and they who comprehend it, admit its powers to surpass 
any possessed by the most laboured exertions of the mother 
tongue. ‘ Surely you are not going? Do you know the ques- 
* tion? Have you heard the reports of this evening? There 
* are letters from ———— in four hours and a half by express.’ 
* The said “ D—n me if I suffer it, d—nme!” Asa 
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* friend, we advise you to stay and vote. We know you are 
‘ with us. Never mind —. He is no longer trumps. 
‘ How is your third son? Why do you always call at the 
‘ Treasury when the Board is sitting? Have you lately been 
‘ in the city?’ But there is a language even more safe, more 
general, more decent, hardly articulate, chiefly carried on by 
signs, by winks, by looks, by squeezes of the hand and nods of 
the head—which the initiated well understand, and which thrills 
through the whole of their well-regulated frames. To describe 
it, the assistance of figures would be necessary, for in articulate 
sounds it hardly goes beyond, * Well, how are you? So so. 
‘ Here we are! Another, well, let us see! Oh, very well. 
‘ Its past twelve. Three o’clock at the latest—certainly not 
* four. Never saw so full a house. Mr says it will 
‘ go by four or five. Lord thinks ten at the outside. 
* All depends on each vote. ‘To-morrow at one, expect to see 
‘ you certainly. This is really a night! We carry it to a cer- 
* tainty by fifty, (to one person.) We shall be puzzled to find 
‘ a bare majority, (to another.) My good Lord—You beat 
* us by twenty at least—so give yourself no more trouble about 
‘ it. For Godsake don’t stir, unless you would drive the 

¢ from his . Its a joke to say we are voting on the Ca- 
¢ tholic question; no, no—we know what and who we are vot- 
* ing about.’ 

The same things said by other persons, unknown and unac- 
credited, would of course have no sort of effect. It is the quar- 
ter they come from that gives the phrases their sense and their 
weight. But for this very reason, it becomes of no kind of im- 
portance whether the Government, as such, takes part in the 
discussion, or what appearance of neutrality it may think fit to 
put on. Let it proclaim to all the world that the Irish ques- 
tion is not a Cabinet matter; that all are at liberty to follow 
their own opinions; that the Government interferes neither 
for nor against ; that the ministers as a body are altogether in- 
different. What signifies all this, when the known organs of 
the Government, the regular agents of the Ministry, the marked 
officers of the Treasury, and the still more notorious tools of all 
work, employed to supply the glaring deficiency of powers con- 
trasted with the overabounding plenty of inauspicious zeal in 
the ostensible limbs of the department, when every one of these 
from the most imbecile to the most effective, is labouring night 
and day, in public and in holes and corners, in the same vocation, 
and every one eagerly taking the part against which reason, jus- 
tice, policy, principle, alike point ? What boots it that the talk 
is of neutrality, while the — are those of hostility, open and 
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covert, to the Catholic cause—covert, not to avoid a detection 
which not even the most puny of the fry of office dreads, but to 
do the base work more effectually, which all the tribe have alike 
at heart and in hand? What avails the comparatively friendly 
voice of Jacob, when Esau is suffered to put forth his savage 
hand and extinguish our hopes with his unrelenting grasp? As 
long as things are thus carried on, unknown to the mem- 
bers of Government, who favour the righteous cause, or in des- 
pite of their wishes—nay, for the very purpose of thwarting 
their views, undermining their power, and destroying their offi- 
cial existence, no professions of good will on their part, nor any 
exertions they may make in debate, nor any hollow professions 
of neutrality they may extort from their colleagues, will avail 
the Catholic question as a grain of dust in the balance. The 
government that refuses to make the affirmative of the question 
a Cabinet measure, in effect makes the negative a Cabinet mea- 
sure; if the branch of the Government which wishes well to 
the question is not suffered to prevail, the branch which opposes 
it effectually gains the day. 

We desire most distinctly to be understood, as imputing no 
blame whatever to the liberal part of the Cabinet, in these mo- 
mentous affairs, beyond an unfortunate error of judgment. 
Their conduct hitherto is altogether consistent with honest 
good will towards the Catholic cause; because, before the late 
calamitous result of the common exertions in that cause, it was 
very far from being demonstrated that the neutrality ascribed 
to the Government was only nominal; and we entertain the 
most sanguine expectations, that the eyes of those eminent per- 
sons will now be opened to the situation, alike perilous to 
their own honour and the dearest interests of their country, in 
which they would be placed by perseverance in the delusion 
they have hitherto been deceived by. They could not believe 
in the bad faith by which they were surrounded; but that is 
not all. A little reflexion must convince them, that no arrange- 
ment ever can produce an effectual neutrality on such a ques- 
tion; that not to carry it is to be defeated; that they who de- 
feat their colleagues in Government, make their own will a Go- 
vernment measure; and that on a subject so momentous, a 
divided government is wholly impossible. We have no right— 
the country has no right—to cherish an overruling confidence 
in any public men; but we shall be most slow and most sorry 
to distrust the statesmen, to whose enlightened views on this 
great question so much gratitude is due—from whose honest 
zeal in such a cause so much of service and of sacrifice, if need 
be, is anxiously expected. 
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We have spoken of the weight flung on all occasions into the 
scale of intolerance by the dispensers of civil patronage. ‘The 
effects wrought in the Church by the distribution of ecclesias- 
tical preferment, are as conspicuous, and hardly less fatal to the 
interests of sound policy. In the current of Court favour, there 
have been ever and anon interruptions and deviations, where 
secular promotion was concerned ; but where the good things of 
the Church, her emoluments, her dignities, and her powers, were 
involved, not one single deviation, or pause, or hesitation, for 
one single instant of time. The word has long since gone 
forth to the uttermost corners of the Establishment. ‘¢ Be libe- 
* ral—and rise not; be tolerant—and thrive not. As soon shall 
* the Dissenter himself rear his mitred head in the Temple, as 
* the enemy of the Penal Code, the friend of Religious Liber- 
‘ty.’ We do not affirm that this intimate and universal per- 
suasion, this notorious association of proscription with liberality, 
prevents ecclesiastics from holding the sounder doctrines ; but at 
least we may be permitted to suppose, that all who sincerely 
hold the contrary belief, are encouraged and enabled to pro- 
mulgate their errors with extraordinary zeal and signal effect. 
The advocate of the Catholics finds himself, though qualified 
by law to hold clerical preferment, yet excluded from it in fact, 
almost as effectually as the sect, for whom he is exerting him- 
self, is shut out by law; while the advocate of exclusion enjoys 
a monopoly not only undisturbed by the Catholic, but safe from 
the intrusion of his Protestant antagonist in the controversy. 
We do all manner of justice to the purity of the motives which 
animate the distinguished ecclesiastics whose latest writings lie 
before us; nevertheless, we cannot help feeling a suspicion, that 
the zeal of the one, naturally warm and sincere as it is, has been 
made to glow with additional fire, by the cheering rays of Epis- 
copal favour in which it has so long basked, peradventure, too, 
by the additional fervour communicated from the meridian of 
the Court—while the other, it would seem, has been propor- 
tionably chilled by the long night of cheerless exclusion in 
which sounder and more liberal opinions have doomed their 
—— to wander, and has almost been made weary in well- 

oing. 

The Sermon of Dr Coplestone, we greatly lament to say, is 
altogether unworthy of his high reputation; and every way cal- 
culated to disappoint his numerous and sincere admirers. Who 
could have thought of living to see a Guy Faux discourse from 
such a quarter! On the 5th of November, he is pleased to 
make his declaration of mighty doubts and great difficulties ; 
and, to the dismay of all who had fondly imagined that in him 
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the Catholic Question had a friend worthy of ranking with the 
Bathursts, and Kings, and Raines, at Parrs, and Maltbys, 
he is found—Dr Coplestone is found—he who, as long ago as 
1809, supported Lord Grenville on this ground, is found, in 
1827, when all the wretched remnant of objections to emancipa- 
tion derived from temporary seteidaimmnanian vanished, and that 
which was ever expedient and just has become imperiously ne- 
cessary, only able to screw his liberality up to the reluctant and 
stingy admission, that he is ‘ not prepared to assert, with Dr 
‘ Phillpotts, the necessity of the perpetual exclusion of the Ca- 
* tholics!’ We are anxious to draw a veil over a scene, gratify- 
ing only to the misanthrope and the scorner. We turn with sen- 
timents, not agreeable to feel towards such a man, and stil) more 
painful to describe, from the charges against the merits of the 
Catholic creed and discipline, paraded, as if now discovered for 
the first time by some new light, and put forward ostentatiously 
as grounds for new political opinions respecting the treatment 
of their professors. But as men under the ill-omened influence 
apparently at work in this reverend person’s mind, seldom think 
they act to make their own election sure, if they do not level a 
few blows, at parting, against their former coadjutors, we find 
a smart attack, combined indeed with something in the nature 
of an anathema, against the motives (forsooth) of the liberal 
party; and, desirous not to shrink, ourselves, from this visita- 
tion, and willing to give it circulation, as against those distin- 
guished members, both of the Government and the Opposition, 
for whom it is meant, we willingly insert it here, for the edifi- 
cation of the reader—only seriously assuring him, that, unless a 
fabrication, unprecedented in the annals of literary imposture, 
has been committed, a forgery more impudent, and far more in- 
credible than that of the Dike of York’s posthumous letter— 
the following words form the Peroration of a sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Chester, on the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot, by Edward Copleston, D. D., still Provost of 
Oriel, but now Dean of Chester also. 

‘ If the false estimate I allude to of the difference between the 
Protestant and the Romish faith arise from inattention or from ignor- 
ance, we must pity either the want of information, in matters con- 
cerning which it is so easily to be obtained, or the want of power to 
discriminate between things really so different in their own nature. 
But if, from any selfish or any worldly motive, this representation is 
ever made—if party spirit, or a love of popularity, or a foolish desire of 
being thought liberal, or a dread of popish vengeance, or a mean sub- 
serviency to the political views of others—if these or any one of these 
motives possess the heart, and incline it to prevaricate in so sacred a 
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cause, deep indeed is the guilt of that man, and flagrant the insult 
offered to the Majesty of heaven. But let not any one, as he values) 
the honour of God and the peace and salvation of his own soul, let 
him not burden his conscience with a sin so grievous. Let him not 
thus provoke the righteous judgment of God. It is a wilful sacrifice 

of divine truth to worldly feelings and worldly interests. And as the 

Almighty rejected Saul from being king over Israel, when he pre- 

sumed to make religion subordinate to his schemes of policy, so will 

Christ reject those from a share in his kingdom, who are ashamed or 

afraid, under any circumstances, to confess him before men, or who 

think that any object upon earth can be so important as to justify a 

compromise of the pure word of God in order to obtain it. 

‘ From this and from all other deadly sins, may God in his mercy 
guard us, to whom, with the Son and the Holy Ghost, be all honour, 
and praise, and glory, and thanksgiving, now, henceforth, and for 
ever!’ pp. 24—25. 

Gratitude is a feeling which is wont to exercise a powerful 
sway over honourable and generous minds; and the reverend 
author’s recent promotion seems greatly to have touched him. 
In the dedication to his Diocesan, he commemorates the ‘ pre- 
‘ferment graciously bestowed, unsolicited, and wholly unex- 
* pected ;’ and marks his gratitude ‘to the generous author’ of 
so much mercy—adding, that one of its * most pleasing’ advan- 
tages, ‘ various and important as they are,’ has been the op- 
portunity it gives of seeing the Biship’s able administration of 
the diocese. Truly, there is somewhat of misplaced modesty 
here. Who had any right to wonder at Dr Copleston’s promo- 
tion to a Deanery, where Dr Bloomfield was a Bishop? Be- 
tween the two men there could be no comparison, except in one 
particular—the bold activity of the latter in all matters further- 
ing the cause of illiberal and intolerant policy. But the sur- 
prise which the former seems to have felt at his own promotion, 
is a striking illustration of our remark upon the effects of that 
uniform course which the patronage of the Church, we might 
add, of the State too, has taken in respect of this important 
controversy. He seems hardly to believe his senses, when he 
finds a very poor Deanery descending upon one of the most emi- 
nent scholars and divines of the age, because so much learning 
had always been graced by a tolerant spirit, and united with 
sound political opinions. We devoutly hope that any further 
exaltation in the Church may be as unexpected, if the present 
system continues, and that no portion of his political or profes- 
sional life, save the unhappy discourse now before us, which we 
regard as a shade cast, or rather passing over it, may ever form 
a:contrast with that which has hitherto redounded so greatly to 
his honour, 
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If in this Sermon there is an attack from an unexpected 
quarter upon Mr Canning, and, in general, upon the advocates 
of the Catholic Question, the work of Dr Phi!lpotts more open- 
ly, and in no way taking us by surprise, pursues that line with 
a vehemence characteristic of the true Theologian. He cer- 
tainly has been quite consistent; he has always stoutly deliver- 
ed his sentiments on one side; he has justly acquired the credit 
of being about the ablest of those who espouse that side; and 
he now perseveres in the same course, at a time when the ex- 
pediency of such conduct, for the interests of him who holds it, 
becomes daily more questionable. This praise is due to Dr 
Phillpotts; and differing with him, as it is our lot to do, we 
very cheerfully yield it to him. 

His letter to Mr Canning is written with great spirit; much 
knowledge of the subject; often with very considerable felicity 
of thought and expression. Nor do we think that, with his 
materials, and under the difficulties which press on all who 
maintain these doctrines, he could have done more to harass 
his adversaries, or further his own tenets. But truly the blows 
recoil from Mr Canning, or pass very innocuous over him. 
The attack is brisk ; nay, somewhat intemperate, not to say 
coarse; but it is harmless. ‘The great expressions of re- 
spect towards its object will not blind the reader, any more 
than Mr Canning, to the virulence with which theologic gall, 
as is usual, flows through these pages. ‘The author avows, 
that should he ever depart from that respect, he would find 
it more difficult to forgive himself, than Mr Canning would 
to pardon him. ‘This is extremely probable, for that gentle- 
man is not very likely to mind such things. But were he so 
disposed, the departures are neither rare nor inconsiderable ; 
from that tone of entire respect which the Doctor thinks he 
has hit, and hopes he has sustained. We cannot, for example, 
deem the effects of a speech as respectfully described, if they 
are given in a quotation from the Paradise Lost, painting the 
‘ dismal universal hiss from innumerable tongues, the sound 
‘ of universal scorn,’ with which Satan’s expectations of ¢ high 
‘ applause’ were met by his infernal auditory. (p. 27.) Nor 
is there very profound respect betokened in the account which 
pourtrays a man’s conduct in plain prose, as * the miser- 
* able gradation of big promises and small performances, 
* growing every year smaller, till at last he brought himself 
* not only to give his support to that insult on the common 
¢ sense of the country, the Bill of 1825,’ &c. (p. 35.) It some- 
what borders on that familiarity which is said to be the parent 
of contempt, if a writer applies to your conduct a private cole 
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lege anecdote, plainly relating to yourself; and lays the scene 
in a lane, with a waggoner, and makes the subject, your way 
of driving a gig. (40.) Nor is the matter much mended by a 
swift transition from flippant levity to dull abuse, about forget- 
ting ‘ what is due to dignity and honour’—‘ a strange un- 
* accountable fall’—* submission to the insolent domination 
* of demagogues’—and ‘ completing the career of defection 
* and apostasy.’ (41-2.) Indeed the same degree of respect 
pervades this pamphlet, and in one part breaks out in charges 
of disaffection—the never-failing resource of the High Church 
zealots when arguments fail. It is more than hinted in p. 126, 
that Mr Canning is now * one of the prime instigators to in- 
‘ surrection and rebellion.” But enough of such scurrility, 
which the reverend author seems to have had a presentiment 
could be hurtful only to himself. The distinguished object of it 
can well afford to receive it with disdain. 

The reader, however, will not unnaturally ask what, beside 
the mere lack of argument and love of railing, could have oc- 
casioned it at all ? ‘The Doctor cannot, it seems, find that in 
1825 the bill supported by Mr Canning had the same securities 
with the former measures of 1813 and 1821. He broadly pro- 
nounces that the only security adopted on the later occasion 
was the alteration of the Irish oath of 1793, by changing ‘ and’ 
into ‘or.’ We are most unwilling to use a harsh epithet; 
and we have too often witnessed the bewildering powers of 
controversy over the mental faculties to impute wilful perver- 
sion of the fact, when there is a possibility of accounting for 
error by polemical blindness, else we should find it tasking our 
candour and charity somewhat severely, to believe that the re- 
verend author could have forgotten the important measures 
which accompanied the Bill of 1825, and, though in the shape 
of distinct Bills, were suffered to keep pace with its progress. 
Of these the Clerical Wing, as it was termed, contained by far 
the most important security ever yet devised for the Establish- 
ment, both in Church and State, against the possibility of harm 
from Catholick violence and influence. A hierarchy and a 
clergy supported by the State, never could place any portion of 
its power or endowments in jeopardy; and ten thousand oaths 
and vetos and commissions, with Secretaries of State at their 
head, and all the other vain trumpery * which neither is, nor 
‘ was, nor ever can be,’ of the least avail, except in the alarm- 
sick fancy of Dr Phillpotts, sink into nothing, whether viewed 
as concessions from the one party, or solid benefits to the 
other, compared with the measure, now alas but little likely 
ever to be carried, of making the Romish church in Ireland 
dependent upon the civil Government. 
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The same charge was adopted by a high law authority in 
the House of Commons, and, almost in the words of the pam- 
phlet, launched there, against the supporters of Sir F. Bur- 
dett’s motion; but, unsuccessful as it is in the book, its fate 
was far more deplorable in the debate ; first, because the mo- 
tion in hand was only a general resolution pledging the House 
to take up the subject, and consequently, until it should be ac- 
ceded to, no one could tell what securities might accompany 
the measure; while in the pamphlet, Dr Phillpotts had at least 
the advantage of attacking the known details of the whole mea- 
sure of 1825. Next, because the Doctor, who wrote the pam- 
phlet, had it all to himself, and was read in the absence of his 
victims, those meek and simple young gentlemen, Messrs Plun- 
kett, Brougham, and Canning; whereas his Honour, who 
spoke the pamphlet, delivered it in their bodily presence; a 
distinction sufficiently palpable, it is said, to be remembered 
by that eminent magistrate as long as his recollection continues 
—as long at least as his zeal for the Protestant establishment 
endures. Men have even gone so far as to insinuate, that this 
difference of circumstances was more than sufficient to counter- 
vail the advantages bestowed upon the spoken pamphlet, by 
the rare solemnity of the emphasis with which it was clothed, 
and the truly impartial smoothness, or, as it might be called, 
flatness, of the language in which the matter was conveyed ; 
and indeed it might be said, the exemplary neutrality observed 
by the argumentation, which left the whole case in the most 
judicial manner possible to the audience, without creating the 
— bias in favour of the side espoused by the Doctor and by 
his Honour. 

It is seldom that a true-bred ecclesiastical combatant rests 
satisfied with words. The day being gone by when the fire and 
the wheel were at their command, they now show a hankering 
after the aids of the fleshly arm, in the welcome shape of pro- 
secutions by the Crown. ‘The Pope’s Encyclical Letter, object- 
ing to the distribution of the Scriptures, upon grounds not quite 
so foreign to those of the High Church party in the Bible So- 
ciety controversy, is stigmatized as libellous, and the law offi- 
cers of the Government warned to proceed. This introduces 
an attack, of course, on the Irish Attorney-General, ‘ to ex- 
* pect whose interference would be deemed a little unreason- 
¢ able.’ But the Doctor is mainly consoled in his distress by 
thinking, that ‘ there is a Secretary for the Home Department 
‘ who never yet shrunk from the discharge of any public duty,’ 
and also a ‘ Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant;’ and he hints, 
that from them better things might have been hoped. But 
what wonder if we are disappointed, ‘ by the very anomalous 
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¢ nature of the policy pursued towards Ireland—by the Me- 
‘ zentian expedient which hangs about them (the two Secre- 
‘ taries), some chilling, palsying, deadening weight, to rob 
‘ their native spirit of more than half its energy.’ (p. 69.) The 
aptness of this classical allusion is singularly striking; perhaps 
unparalleled. Who does not at once picture to himself the old 
plan of tying a living body to a dead, when he is reminded of 
the cruel fate of such lively spirits as Messrs Peel and Gold- 
bourne yoked to the dull, inanimate clods, which were once 
Mr Plunkett and Mr Canning. 

A very smart attack is intended against Mr Canning for hav- 
ing cited the damnatory passages in the Athanasian Creed, as a 
proof that we, as well as the Catholicks, hold the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation. Strange to tell, that doctrine is the corner- 
stone of the Doctor’s intolerance of the Catholicks, and his be- 
lief in the dangers of granting them civil rights. How then 
does he relieve our.own church from the like charge, and, by 
consequence, his argument from the imputation of a gross blun- 
der, hardly deserving the name of sophism? Why, he says, we 
damn men’s souls only for matters of some consequence, while 
the Catholicks do it for trifles! This is really the sum and 
substance of his answer; and the like of it, we believe, is hardly 
to be found in the history of any controversy. The passage 
deserves to be extracted, for itis an elaborate one, given with 
no little air of triumph. 

‘ Sir, the laws of the old Athenian legislator, Draco, were said to 
be written in blood ; for he annexed the penalty of death to every 
offence whatever. Suppose, now, that a citizen of Megara had ob- 
served to a friend at Athens, on the cruelty of this sanguinary code ; 
‘“« This is a dreadful system of your’s, to put a man to death for 
“ stealing a few figs, or breaking into his neighbour's olive-ground.” 
‘« Why, my dear friend,” answers the Athenian, ‘‘ how can you 
** talk so absurdly? did not you yourselves hang a man, last week, 
“ for murder ?”’ 

‘ This, Sir, affords but a very faint illustration of the wisdom of 
putting our use of the Athanasian Creed on a par with the tyrannical 
and intolerant principles of the Church of Rome. That Church, 
among a thousand similar extravagancies, sentences a man to the loss 
of all hope of Christian salvation, who says, that it is contrary to the 
institution of Christ, to mix water with wine at the holy communion ; 
the Church of England, in the Athanasian Creed, pronounces the 
same of one who impugns the fundamental truths of Christianity ; and 
you are pleased to say, that this deprives us of all right to find fault 
with the exclusive spirit of Rome. 

‘ As to the Athanasian Creed being ‘ a human exposition of the 
great mysteries of Christianity,” you must forgive my telling you, 
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that if you had taken the trouble of acquainting yourself with the na- 
ture of that formulary, you would not have thought it a fit subject of 
sneer or banter. The Athanasian Creed is not an exposition of any 
mysteries ; it does not aim at any thing so absurd. But it states the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel ; and in respect to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, accompanies the statement with certain distinctions, 
which were rendered necessary by the attempts of Heretics to cor- 
rupt the doctrine itself, by their own daring innovations. It also ac- 
companies its statement with denouncing the awful sentence on un- 
believers, which our Lord himself denounced, when he gave to his 
apostles the solemn charge to go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, ‘‘ he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

* You will perceive, therefore, that the main question respecting 
the Athanasian Creed is, first, whether its doctrines be true; secondly, 
whether they be fundamental, The Church of England holds them 
to be both true and fundamental, and therefore scruples not to re- 
ceive and use the Creed, notwithstanding the strong terms in which 
the danger of unbelief is there set forth.’ pp. 91-92. 

The doctrine of Resistance affords another almost equal ex- 
ample of error in argument. Dr Phillpotts boldly and honest- 
ly admits, that ‘ cases may be put when subjects are bound by 
* their duty to God, to themselves and their posterity, to rise 
* against their lawful sovereign, and assert those rights which 
* tyranny would annihilate.’ (p. 121.) But his objection to 
the Catholick doctrine is, that instead of making every indivi- 
dual the judge of the provocation which justifies resistance, and 
the moment when it becomes a duty, it arms the Church with 
this power. Surely the Roman might retort the greater dan- 
ger to all legitimate authority, of making every man the judge 
of the cause which shall entitle him to throw off his allegiance. 

It is amusing to find this reverend Doctor’s test, which would 
satisfy him entirely. It is given as follows, and we verily be- 
lieve would meet with little opposition; but then it is on mat- 
ters which no State has a right to interfere with. 

«« J, A B, do declare, in the presence of Almighty God, that I 
« do not hold, nor believe, that it is necessary, in order to their eter- 
“ nal salvation, that his Majesty King George, or any of his liege 
‘‘ people, being Protestants, be, or shall become, in any way subject 
“to the Pope, or to any authority of the See of Rome: and I do 
“ declare, that I do not hold, nor believe, that the Protestant Church 
‘* of England and Ireland, as by law established, is in such wise he- 
“ retical, that any of the members thereof are, on that account, ex- 
** cluded from the promises of the Gospel, or cut off from Christian 
‘¢ salvation: and I do faithfully promise and swear, that I will not 
“‘ use any power, right, or privilege, which does, or shall, to me be- 
“Jong, for the purpose of destroying, or in any way weakening the 
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‘*¢ Protestant Church, and the establishment thereof, as it is now by 
‘‘ law maintained: So help me God.”’ p. 169. 

Now, what man living, or what government, has any right 
to prevent any other man, or sect, from believing that certain 
things are necessary to salvation? The Papists may be wrong 
in holding that all men will be damned who abjure the Pope; 
but who has any right to punish them for this error, either by 
fire, by penalty, or by exclusion? Our author, however, 
very frankly tells us in the next page, that if the Catholics do not 
object to his test, he will cease. to be satisfied with it himself ! 
¢ That it would not satisfy the Irish leaders, I am well aware; 
‘ and, in plain truth, I should have no sort of confidence in any 
* that would.’ (p. 160.) This is at least plainly spoken out; 
and shows that he desires such a test, by way of security, as no 
Catholic will take. In other words, the question being, what 

rovision shall we make to render the admission of the Catho- 
ics safe for the Establishment? our ingenious divine answers, 
the provision of shutting them out altogether. How, says he, 
shall these pestilent fellows be kept from hurting us after they 
are let into our house? By keeping them outside the door ! 

There is one view of this question not taken by the Doctor, 
or any of his school. There are six millions of Catholics, and 
they are determined to have the benefits of the Constitution, 
without changing their religion, or pretending to change or 
conceal it—and all your ingenuity and learning certainly will 
never prevail on them to alter this resolution. Can you go on 
then excluding them by majorities of four in the Commons, and 
forty in the Lords, in order to gratify the fancies of a few Gran- 
dees and Bishops? If this be hopeless, would it not be wiser 
and safer to review your policy betimes, and give with a good 
grace what may satisfy them now, rather than be forced here- 
after to give a great deal more, and possibly not give satisfaction 
after all ? 

The late division is also full of practical instruction to all who 
can be taught upon this subject.. Of the Irish members, 91 
voted ; 9 of these are wholly unconnected with Ireland; and of 
the 82 really Irish members, 54 were for the motion, and only 
28 against it. ‘This speaks volumes. Among other things, it 
demonstrates, that if the Union, clearly shown to have been ef- 
fected by hopes of emancipation repeatedly held out as its con- 
sequence, had not taken place, this measure would long since 
have been carried by the Irish Parliament. Are we prepared 
for the inference which plainly and closely follows from this 
fact? If we are not, we ought tobe. We ought betimes to 
set our house in order; for that inference clearly is, that, but 
for the Union, the Catholics would now be emancipated. 
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Art. XII. Gustavi Seyfarthi Prof. Lips. Rudimenta Hierogly- 
phices: Accedunt Explitationes Speciminum Hieroglyphicorum, 
Glossarium, atque Alphabeta ; cum XXXVI. Tabulis Lithogra- 
phicis. Lipsiae, c1o19cccxxv. 4to. 


Src the publication of our Article on Hieroglyphics, we 

have received this splendid work of Professor Seyfarth, 
and also Dr Young’s ‘ Letter to Count Pollon,’ containing, 
© Remarks on Mr Peyron’s Account of an Egyptian Papyrus;’* 
and we feel ourselves called upon to take some notice of these 
productions. Seyfarth’s lucubrations appear to have attracted 
considerable attention upon the Continent, particularly in Ger- 
many; and it has been confidently maintained, by a writer 
in the Leipsic Journal, that they demonstrate the utter fallacy 
of the late pretended discoveries in Hieroglyphics. The bold- 
ness of this assertion is rather more indisputable than either 
its modesty or its truth—though we have no doubt that it ex- 
presses the conviction of the eruditissimi of the German Scholars 
and Orientalists—these learned persons having from the first 
manifested a dogged disinclination to admit the soundness of 
the investigations begun in England, and so successfully pursued 
in France. They have never, it would appear, been able to 
conceive, how the natives of other countries, mere interlopers 
and intruders into the field of obscure and profound learn- 
ing, could really presume to make discoveries where, with 
all their painful and plodding industry, they had found no- 
thing but barrenness; while the very simplicity and obvious- 
ness of the principles upon which these discoveries were made, 
have tended to confirm them in their prejudices, and to fortify 
their understandings against the conviction naturally arising 
from the results which have been obtained. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the question at issue is one not of erudition, but evidence, 
of which the German Scholars and Orientalists are not the only 
competent judges ; and in the * Remarks’ of our learned and 
ingenious countryman, we have another ‘ confirmation, strong 
‘as proofs of Holy Writ,’ of the soundness as well as the im- 
portance of the original discovery. It is really no easy matter 
to conceive, how a principle can be false, which leads to results 
that are érve, and confirmed by history. + 


* Memorie di Torino, xxxi. 1826. 

+ The conflicting results at which both ancient and modern writers 
had arrived, might well stagger the general reader, and seduce him 
into utter scepticism as to the possibility of ever deciphering the sculp- 

8 
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Seyfarth is professedly a mere expounder of the doctrines of 
Spohn, now ¢ waxagiras, and very candidly admits his obligations 
to the work of that distinguished scholar (De Lingua et Litt. 
Vet. Aegypt), not merely for the theory proposed, but for the 
greater — of the materials by which it is illustrated. ‘ Quod 
* sibi videtur hic libellus rationem tradere, qua hieroglyphica 
‘ scripta legenda sint ; id cujus nomine adseribi debeat, tacere, 
‘ maxime impium et invidiosum esset. Scilicet Spounius, vir 
‘immortalis meriti, omnia praeparavit, quae ducunt ad intelli- 
‘ gentiam etiam hieroglyphicorum. Quodsi concessum ei fuis- 
‘ set, pergere in vita, quam ingressus erat, plura Aegyptiorum 
‘ scripta inspicere, perlegere, inter se comparare, quod mihi 
* contigit, non potuisset, sed debuisset leges etiam invenire, 
 quibus hieroglyphica scriptura constat. Quae quum ita sint, 
‘ velim hae schedae aecipiantur, tamquam placita Spounit, vel 
* tamquam fructus, qui ex segete ejus prodierunt, quem in- 
‘ stauratorer. literarum Aegyptiacarum veneramur.’* We 
give our author full credit for the honesty of this avowal, 
as well as for the methodical distinctness with which he. has 


tures and writings of ancient Egypt: But if he keeps steadily in view 
the plain and decisive test, mentioned in the text, he will at once per- 
ceive that, prior to the researches of Dr Young, nothing deserving the 
name of investigation had been attempted, and that one bold or fanciful 
conjecture was merely displaced by another still more extravagant. Ac- 
cording to Horus Apollo, these mysterious writings contained obscure in- 
dications of ‘ things sacred and profane ;’ according to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Plutarch, ‘ moral sentences ;’ according to Hermapion, as 
quoted by Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘ the praises of kings ;’ according to 
Kircher, ‘ cabbalistical, metaphysical, and theosophistical dogmas ;’ ac- 
cording to Pluche, matter connected with ‘ meteorology, astronomy, and 
the division of time ;’ according to Denon, ‘ the rules of husbandry ;’ 
according to the author of the book De l'étude des Hiéroglyphes, ‘a ver- 
sion of the Psalms of David ;’ according to Spohn,—God knows what ! 
It was surely high time, that the subject should either be abandoned as 
hopeless, or that conjecture and extravagance should at length give place 
to reason and common sense. 

* Rud. Hierogl. Introd. § 2.—In a Note to the following section, the 
author says, ‘ Porro integras inscriptiones demoticas primus (Spohnius) 
‘ interpretatus est.’ But of this bold assertion no proof whatever is pro- 
duced ; and we shall speedily show, that, even were the allegation cor- 
rect, Spohn’s system is so completely and fundamentally erroneous, not 
to say visionary, that a question of priority cannot possibly arise, as be- 
tween him and Dr Young. In truth, there is no tangible principle of 
interpretation laid down in any other system but that of Dr Young, as 
enlarged and extended by M, Champollion. 
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stated the opinions and doctrines of his master; and we are 
convinced that those who take an interest in Egyptian Litera- 
ture, can hardly fail to be pleased with the beautiful lithographic 
tables which adorn his work. But here our praise must stop. 
The theory invented by Spohn, and expounded by Swyfarth, 
proceeds upon an erroneous assumption, involves in its expli- 
cation the greatest absurdities, and can never lead to any true 
result. Let us see how this is to be made out. 

The fundamental principles of this theory are these; 1. That 
the Hieroglyphic Language is a sacred dialect ;* and, 2. That 
the Hieroglyphic Characters are not letters, but symbols of let- 
ters. + 

1. In support of the first of these propositions, no proof 
whatever is adduced. ‘ E verbo DIALECTI, quo linguam hiero- 

‘ glyphicam veteres insigniverunt, satis clarum est,’ says our 
author, * hanc neque convenisse cum vulgari, neque diversam 
* plane fuisse a Coptica. Differt autem dialectus sacra a Cop- 
* tica, partim elementis seu verbis, partim legibus grammaticis. 

Inter dialectum autem Sacram atque Profanamveterem Aegyp- 
* ti omnia intersunt, guibus differt recentior or atio a veler i, nationis 
© cujusque magis subinde artium et literarum humanitate eruditae.’ 
According to this definition, the language of Chaucer ought to 
be denominated the ‘ sacred dialect’ of English, as contradis- 
tinguished from the profane jargon now in use; and a similar 
honour is due to the antiquated phraseology of our venerable 
countryman Gawin Douglas. But our author has forgotten 
that the Coptic is the old Egyptian, written in characters 
borrowed from the Greek, and partly from the demotic; 
and that, although the remé ains of several dialects of that lan- 
guage are still extant, it is impossible to say which is the most 
ancient. ‘The hieroglyphic inscriptions, executed so late as 
the reign of Antoninus, are read into the very same lan- 
guage as those which belong to the age of Sesostris. { Nor 


* This notion is founded on a statement of Manetho, quoted by 
Syncellus (Chronogr. p. 40, Paris, 1652): MavSw yenuaticas te tev oy 
7 Dagsce dunn yn xeieevWY SHAwWY, eget Z, Qnze, Dicer EXT M Keb spoyeuPinoss Yy/ectLe= 
exes HELM LARTHLITUEVOY iro Owl, tov wewrov Epuov, xb iguenvevbesroy feta Tov 
HATALAIT MOV ee TNs segues DicerAextov sis THY EAAnvde Pavyy, x. T. Aw 

+ The real author of this fanc y is Cosmas Indicopleustes, a writer on 
Geography, of the sixth century, who gravely reports that Moses learned 
YORLALTH be eoyAup $y peaerAov d cvuso0re yernmartwy. Cosmograp. P- 161. 

t A learned countryman of Prof. Seyfarth’s, Dr Sickler, is clearly of 
opinion, and wrote a book to prove, that the language concealed under 
the Hieroglyphics is Hebrew, or one at least composed of the different 
Semitic Dialects. 
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is this at all remarkable or extraordinary; for in the East, 
language, like every thing else, is immutable. 

2. But the main pillar of the theory, if it may be so called, 
is the second proposition, viz. that the Hieroglyphic characters 
are not letters, but symbols of letters. Now, with all his skill in 
resolving perplexities, C&dipus himself, we think, might have 
been fairly nonplussed to expound this oracle. A letter is a 
character, or, if you will, a symbol, representing either an ele- 
mentary sound, or the simplest combination of elementary 
sounds. But what are we to understand by the symbol of a 
symbol? Let us not, however, despair. Contrary to the usual 
practice of his countrymen, Seyfarth labours to make himself 
intelligible; and we are determined to understand him. His 
doctrine, then, or rather that of his master Spohn, is shortly 
and simply this: 

He admits that in every country, Egypt not excepted, thie 
first attempt towards writing consisted in a rude delineation of 
material or physical objects; that, from the difficulty and in- 
convenience of this practice, men were soon led to abridge 
these delineations by putting, per synecdochen, a part for the 
whole; that as this pictorial tachygraphy was incapable of repre- 
senting changes of relations, and qualities, or the passions and 
sentiments of living creatures, it soon came to be enriched with 
symbols strictly so called, that is, with arbitrary marks or charac 
ters employed to represent those ideas which have no visible ar- 
chetypes in nature; that, in the progress of time, all traces of 
connexion between the sign and the thing signified would be 
lost, and the characters, being applied to the spoken language, 
would become the representatives of words, or portions of 
words, as among the Chinese at this day; and, finally, that 
from accident or the happy contrivance of a master-mind, 
some of these known characters would be employed and ap- 
propriated to represent the elementary sounds of the spoken 
language,—in other words, an alphabet would be invented, and 
introduced. But he contends, that the Egyptians had passed 
through all these different stages before they began to fabricate 
those mystical characters which have vexed the learned of so 
many ages; and that, among them, alphabetical signs, instead 
of being the offspring of picture writing, either in its simple 
or abbreviated form, are in reality its parent, at least as far as 
Hieroglyphics are concerned. 

According to Spohn and his expounder, the Egyptians, as 
well as the Greeks, received letters from Phoenicia; * but if we 


* « At demonstrari etiam potest Aegyptios literas accepisse a Phoc- 
‘ nicibus,’ p. 15, n. 40. The author, however, has not vouchsafed us 
VOL, XLV. NO, 90, Mm 
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are to credit these authorities, they made a most extraordinary 
use of this invaluable present. Instead of attempting to simplify 
or improve the invention, they did exactly the reverse; and 
almost immediately commenced embellishing, varying, and add- 
ing prodigiously to the number of these elementary characters, 
as fancy or caprice might dictate. § Licuit cuivis calamo, cui- 
‘ vis cestro, variare hieroglyphica,’ says Seyfarth; but how 
these arbitary variations could be rendered intelligible to any 
but the scribe, painter, or sculptor who executed them, he does 
not condescend to explain. ‘The three kinds of Hieroglyphics, 
now perfectly distinguished, are, however, the results, as it 
would seem, of this strange propensity. Clemens Alexandrinus 
informs us, that those who were educated among the Egyptians, 
learned three sorts of writing ; firstly, the epistolographic or de- 
motic; secondly, the hieratic; and, lastly, the hieroglyphic. + 
Now Spohn and his disciple take it for granted that the 
order of instruction here indicated is also the order of inven- 
tion ; and, therefore, they lay it down, that the demotic is the 
basis on which the whole superstructure has been reared ;— 
in other words, that the hieratic has been generated by va- 
riations on the demotic, and the hieroglyphic by variations 
on the hieratic;—all which variations are not letters, but 
cup porn yeaunarwr, symbols of letters. ‘Taking our author’s as- 
sumption, therefore, that the original alphabetic characters were 


any demonstration, but contented himself with a reference to Zoega (De 
Usu et Orig. Ob. 550.), who, unfortunately for him, proves distinctly, 
that the invention of letters is due to the Egyptians. See, particularly, 
Plato in Phileb. p. 157. ac in Phaed. p. 213.; Cicero De. Nat. Deor. 1. 
iii. c. 22.; Pliny, 1. vii. c. 56 ; Arnobius, 1. iv. p. 135; Diodorus Siculus, 
p- 14; Sanchoniatho apud Euseb. Praepar. Evang.}.i.c. 9. p. 31; 
Plutarch, Sympos. |. ix. quest. 3. p. 738: Also Jablonski Pantheon 
Aegypt. \. v. c. 5. p. 161. et seqq. and Zoega De. Ob. p. 475. 

+ In the Appendix of the work under review, there is a very learned 
criticism, by Prof. Weiske of Leipsic, on the celebrated passage referred 
to in the text; and, in regard to the perplexing ra xgara crowysia, we 
observe he remarks—‘ At si noster (Clemens) +2 xga@ra croiytia initia- 
* les voluisset esse verbi cujusque Literas, haud dubie rod évouaros, vel 
‘ bvoucres ixdéerod addidisset.’ ‘The Professor himself, resting upon the 
authority of Aristotle’s definition of se:zeiev, Art. Poet. c. 20. (sosyeiov 
[iy ov errs Davi edsceigeros...cuverh), is inclined to render them ‘ simplicissi- 
© mos sonos, qui literis exprimuntur,’ which does not differ so widely as 
he imagines from the version of Letronne. Upon a reconsideration of 
the passage, we think it after all not very improbable that 2 ear 
soxtia May Mean te warasoratra—Ta i deyns yeuupeate, Jud Ketduov dvo~ 


poarbivree, 
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five-and-twenty in number,—and supposing, also with him, that 
each of these underwent ¢hzrty variations, in order to constitute 
the total amount of demotic characters—that these underwent an 
equal number to form the hieratic, and these again an equal 
number to produce the hieroglyphic ;—then we shall have the 
very moderate allowance of 25 x 30x30 x 30=675,000 ¢ sym- 
‘ bols of letters,’ * or 27,000 variations of every one of the 25 
original characters! This is the author’s own calculation; and 
we defy the most ingenious critic on earth to give a more con- 
clusive demonstration of the utter extravagance and folly of the 
system he maintains, in opposition to Young and Champollion. 
Having expounded the general principles of the theory of 
Spohn, our author next proceeds to classify the Hieroglyphics : 
and these he divides into Emphonic, Symphonic, and Aphonic. 
1, The Emphonic are those, which ‘ suo ambitu integram literam 
‘ hieraticam pluresve describunt;’ and which § sistuntur pro 
‘ situ literarum in iis latentium, et ratione rerum, quas signifi- 
‘ cant.’ They are susceptible of transposition, variation, and 
abridgment, and may be affected by defective or superfluous 
writing, permutation of vowels or consonants, and byconjunction. 
2. The Symphonic are those ‘ quae nonnisi cum aliis, sive singulis 
‘ sive pluribus, elementa verborum vel literas exprimunt;’ that 
is, a sort of literal enclitic * symbols’ significative only in com- 
bination with emphonics. They are of hieratic origin, but oc- 
cur more frequently in the hieroglyphic than in the hieratic 
characters; and are affected by permutation, position, order, 
conjunction, omission, and sejunction. 3. The Aphonic ‘diversa 
‘ sunt a literis, magisque ad picturam quam scribendi artem 





+ Bruce (Travels, &e. vol. i. p. 135), Zoega (De Orig. et Usu Ob. 
p. 457), and Champollion (Précis, &c. p. 267, 268), have respectively 
given approximate computations of the numbers of Hieroglyphics. From 
a somewhat superficial survey of the temples and other edifices of Egypt, 
Bruce reckons only 514; from a careful examination of the obelisks at 
Rome, and of some monuments preserved in the Museums of Italy, Zoega 
makes out 958 ; while from a painful analysis of all the inscriptions that 
have been copied into the Description de l Egypte, and other works, 
Champollion evolves 864. By taking the mean of the two last compu- 
tations, or 911, we shall probably make a close approximation to the 
truth. If to this, then, be added the known hieratic characters (which 
are immediately derived from the hieroglyphic), and the known demotic 
characters (which are immediately derived from the hieratic), we shall 
find that the total number of characters in the three different kinds of 
Egyptian writing do not exceed, if in trath they amount to, 1200 ;—a 
paltry number, we admit, when compared with the 675,000 ¢ symbols of 
‘ letters ’ required by the theory of Seyfarth and Spohn. 
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* referri debent;’ that is, they represent, directly or metaphori- 
cally, not * letters’ but ideas; and are, therefore, divided into 
mimetic (* ipsae rerum imagines’), fropic (‘ quae imagine aliena 
* rerum notiones exprimunt’), and allegoric (* quae alia, quam 
* quae proxime significentur, innuunt.’) And this is all the 
information which the learned Professor of Leipsic has vouch- 
safed us in regard to the system which, it is said, enabled Spohn 
to interpret entire demotic inscriptions, and to achieve other 
marvels in this marvellous region ! 

With regard to the plates which accompany the text, they 
are constructed on a principle which we do not profess to com- 
prehend ; unless, indeed, it was the author’s design to involve 
the subject in inextricable mystery and confusion. Upon 
this supposition, they are masterpieces in their way. The or- 
der of the Hieroglyphics on the monuments is totally disregard- 
ed: they are disposed or rather huddled together in the most 
arbitrary manner; and the only conclusion which can be de- 
duced from them is, that the Prof. Lips. knew nothing at all 
about the matter. It is true, he has favoured us with some 
scraps of translation; but notwithstanding the parade of the 
Chaldaic Letters, these are either downright nonsense, or, 
where they disclose a glimpse of meaning, it has been filched 
from Champollion. Take an example. Champollion renders 
a certain hieroglyphic text thus: ‘ Soutien de |’Egypt, dieu fils 
* d’un dieu, soutien de l’Egypte Horus, manifesté ou engendré 
* par ou de Osiris, engendré de Isis déesse, ’—a legend, be it 
observed, the meaning of which is determined by irresistible evi- 
dence. According to the Prof. Lips., however, it means— 
* Venias age, Isis! venias age, Aegyptiorum generator in Aegyp- 
* tum deus,’ or § Venias age, Isis venias age, Aegypti generator 
* in Aegyptum generator.’ It is evident that this is a mere mys- 
tification of Champollion’s version, § with an absurdity peculiar 
to itself, namely, calling Isis a God. But without wasting more 
words on a theory, the bare statement of which is a sufficient 


} Seyfarth contends, that the readings of Champollion cannot be ge- 
nuine, because, in the hieroglyphic spelling of proper names, sometimes 
one vowel is omitted, and sometimes another. But he forgets that this 
is the practice of almost all Oriental languages ; that systematic accuracy 
was not to be expected in writing foreign names and words ; that the 
workmen employed in sculpturing the hieroglyphs were probably igno- 
rant of the language to which these names belonged ; and that their na- 
tural impulse must have been to abridge their labour as far as they pos- 
sibly could. Further, he forgets that, according to his own system, no 
two persons would write the same word in the same way, or tn the same 
sort of characters ! 
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refutation, we proceed to give some account of Dr Young’s 
¢ Letter to Count Pollon,’ in which will be found evidence not 
less remarkable than conclusive in support of the discoveries 
treated of at large in our article Hieroglyphics. But here a 
little previous history is necessary, to put the reader in full 
possession of the facts. 

In the year 1820 or 1821, a person of the name of Casati 
arrived at Paris, bringing with him a parcel of Egyptian Ma- 
nuscripts, among which M. Champollion discovered one which, 
in its preamble, bore a considerable resemblance to the encho- 
rial text of the pillar of Rosetta. As this was the first time 
that any intelligible characters of the enchorial form had been 
found among the numerous manuscripts and inscriptions exa- 
mined, the observation of Champollion excited considerable in- 
terest: and Dr Young, having procured a transcript of this im- 
portant papyrus, immediately proceeded, with his accustomed 
ardour, to decipher and translate it. But while he was engaged 
in this difficult and laborious task—in which, by his unaided exer- 
tions, he had made considerable progress—George Francis 
Grey, Esq. of University College, Oxford, returned also from his 
travels in the East, bringing with him several fine specimens of 
writing and drawing on papyrus, which he had purchased from 
an Arab at Thebes, in January 1820. Fortunately for the cause 
of Egyptian Literature, Mr Grey instantly put these manuscripts 
into the hands of Dr Young, calling his attention, in particu- 
lar, to two which were in a state of high preservation, and con- 
tained some Greek characters, apparently written in a pretty 
legible hand. Upon a closer inspection, however, it turned out 
that one of these, the  Antigraph of an Egyptian Deed,’ was 
altogether in Greek ; while in the other, and in two more of 
the same kind, the * Registry’ was in Greek, and the * Agree 
‘ ment,’ or body of the Deed, in the Enchorial character. 

Without a moment’s delay, Dr Young proceeded to examine 
that which was in Greek only; and, to his inexpressible sur- 
prise and delight, discovered that it was a Translation of the En- 
chorial Manuscript of Casati. ‘ I could scarcely believe,’ says 
he, ‘ that I was awake, and in my sober senses, when I ob- 
‘ served among the names of the witnesses, ANTIMACHUS, AN- 
‘ TIGENES, and, a few lines further back, Portis Apollonii...I 
‘ found that its beginning was, “ A copy of an Egyptian writ- 
‘ing;” and I proceeded to ascertain, that there were the 
‘ same number of names, intervening between the Greek and 
‘ Egyptian signatures, that I had identified, and that the same 
« number followed the last of them; and the whole number of 
‘ witnesses appeared to be sixteen in each. ‘The last para- 
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graph of the Greek also began with the words, “ Copy of the 
Registry,” &c. I could not therefore but conclude, that a 
very extraordinary chance had brought into my possession a 
document, which was not very likely, in the first place, ever 
to have existed, still less to have been preserved uninjured 
through a period of near 2000 years: but that this very ex- 
traordinary translation should have been brought safely to 
Europe, to England, and to me ... this combination would, 
in other times, have been considered as affording ample evi- 
dence of my having become an Egyptian sorcerer. * Trans- 
lations of the Greek Antigraph, of the Egyptian Original of 
Casati, and of the three other Deeds of Mr Grey, are given in 
the ‘ Discoveries in Hierogl. Litr.’ pp. 69-83. 

But a still more marvellous coincidence connected with the 
revival of Egyptian Literature yet remains to be told. Exclu- 
sive of the Greek Antigraph—which relates to a sale of 
part of the collections and offerings made from time to time 
on account of a certain number of Mummies—Mr Grey’s 
Collection contained a second papyrus of considerably greater 
magnitude, on which were engrossed the three Egyptian 
Deeds or Conveyances just mentioned, with separate registries 
on the margin, written in very legible Greek. In the hope 
of making some further progress in the study of Egyp- 
tian, Dr Young had, a few months ago, resumed the exami- 
nation of these Enchorial Conveyances, and, among other 
things, had observed the agreement of the numbers in the re- 
gistries and in the Egyptian text; but while he was thus occu- 
pied, M. Peyron’s + account and translation of an Egyptian 
Papyrus in the Royal Library at Turin, made its appearance, 
and proved to be the record of a lawsuit, in which reference is 
made to three distinct title-deeds or conveyances. ‘The follow- 
ing is an abstract (taken from Dr Young’s ‘ Letter’) of this 
most singular and invaluable document. 

The record begins with a date: ‘ In the year LIV, the 22d 
of Athyr, at Diospolis. Before Heraclides, one of the Captains 
of the bedy guard, the commander of the Perithebaic Nome, 
and chief officer of the customs; in the presence also of Po- 
jemo, a captain of the guard; Heraclides, of the same rank, 
and Gymnasiarch; Apollonius, the son of Apollonius, and 
Hermogenes, as his friends; Pancrates, a licutenant; Coma- 


‘ 
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* Discoveries in Hierogl. Lit. p. 57, 58. 
+ M. Amedeus Peyron is Professor of Oriental Languages at Turin, 
and is known to Civilians as the learned editor of Fragments of the Theo- 


dosian Code, from a palimpsest MS, in the Athenzeum of the Royal Li- 
brary of Turin. 4to. 1824. 
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* nus, a general, son of Ammonius a colonist, and several 
* others. 

* ‘There appeared Hermias the son of Ptolemy, of the Om- 
* bitic Nome, as Plaintiff, against the Cholchytae t+ of the place, 
* Horus, and Psenchonsis, and Chonapres, and their family.’ 

‘A Memorial was read, which had been addressed to Her- 
‘ mias, Strategus, or commander-in-chief and governor of the 
* Nome ;’ in which the plaintiff, Hermias, accuses the Chol- 
chytee, and mentions a former memorial addressed to Deme- 
trius, the Epistrategus or high commander, in the preceding 
year, and which had been referred by Hermias the Strategus 
to the judgment of Heraclides. The cause having been plead- 
ed by Philocles for Hermias, and by Dinon for the Cholchytz, 
Heraclides sums up the evidence, discusses the arguments on 
both sides, and finally gives judgment for the defendants. 

The claim of Hermias seems to have been founded on an as- 
sertion of property, only supported by an admission on the part 
of Lobais or Lubais, one of the vendors of the house, that she 
had never had any right or title to the tenement in question. 
He had maintained in the memorial (p. 1.) that his ancestors 
had held possessions in Diospolis throughout their lives; that 
the defendants, whose proper habitation was confined to the 
Memnonia, where their ancestors had resided, knowing that he 
had been induced by the troubles of the times to change his re- 
sidence, had seized upon his house, which was situated in the 
south-western part of Diospolis, to the north of the course or 
parade, leading to the canal of the great goddess Juno, and 
to the south of the course leading to the temple of Ceres, the 
walls of which were left standing (p. 2.); that when they had 
repaired it they continued to occupy it... and not content with 
simple occupation, they had received into it Dead Bodies, not 
considering the ‘penalties to which they became liable, from 
their proximity to the courses or parades of the great goddesses 
Juno and Ceres, which would be equally polluted by the corpses 
and those who had charge of them. 

The Cholchyta, on the other hand, allege, first, that Her- 
mias had already been nonsuited in a similar action brought on 
the same grounds; and secondly, that they had been in pos- 
session of the house for many generations,—in support of which 
averment they produced their Egyptian title-deeds, translated 
into Greek. One of these was dated in the month of Pachon, 


t The Cholchytae were so called ‘ab INVOLVENDO cadavere,’ to use 
the words of M. Peyron; and Dr Young ingeniously conjectures the 
word to be a derivative of DcnoLu or Join, to dress, to put on. 
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the xxviiith of Philometor, in which Teephibis, the father of 
Psenchonsis, one of the defendants, and of Chonopres, bought 
of Elecis and Lobais, and Ibaeais, and Senerieus, and Eriecus, 
and Senosorphibis, and Sisois, otherwise called Erieus, (in all 
seven vendors,) 74 cecopedic or house cubits of the southern 
part of ten ‘ cubits’ of unproductive ground which they possess- 
ed. By the second deed, Asos, the father of the defendants 
Nechutes and Asos, and a younger Nechutes, and their sister 
Nechuthis, bought of the same persons 2} cubits in the same 
year and month. A third deed, of the year xxxv of the same Phil- 
ometor, and in the month Mesore, attests the sale of a fourth 
part of the said house, being 35 cubits, to Pechytes, the father of 
the others, Panas, and Patus, and Pasemis, and Arpchemis, and 
Senamunis, by Ammonius and Zbendetis, to whom it belonged. 
The duties of these transactions had also been paid into the 
office for the purchase of the tribute; and the parties had 
held undisturbed possession for $7 years. Some passages of 
the § Benevolent Edict’ were also cited, in which it is decreed, 
that such persons as had for a length of time been in possession 
of property should be continued in possession even though they 
were unable to produce the titles by which it was originally ac- 
quired. 

It was added by Dinon, that since the plaintiff’s father had 
left Diospolis, at the time of the troubles under Epiphanes, his 
departure must have taken place 88 years prior to the institu- 
tion of the suit; (for adding to the 24 years of Epiphanes, 35 of 
Philometor, and 29 of Evergetes, we have 88 years,*)—a period 
much too remote to allow of the present controversy; that 
Hermias had produced no document in support of his claim, 
except a fraudulent sentence obtained by collusion with Lobais, 
who had no interest in defending the action; that with respect 
to the removal of the embalmers to the Memnonia, the subject 
was wholly foreign to the question, as Horus and his colleagues 
were not embalmers but DRESSERS; that on popular festivals and 
other sacred days, it was their business to bring sand or ashes, and 
to strew therewith the temple of Ammon and that of Juno; and 
that, besides, in the annual processions, when Ammon passes 
over to the Memnonia, it was their privilege to be the leaders 
of the ceremony, to act as Cholchytae, and to be rewarded ac- 
cordingly. 

Such is an abstract of this most extrordinary monument—the 
substance and tenor of which is full of interest and curiosity. 
Into this, however, we cannot afford to enter—and hasten 


* Discoveries in Hier, Lit. p. 143. 
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therefore to say, that if the reader will turn to the three Con- 
veyances of Mr Grey, of which Dr Young has given transla- 
tions, + he will find—to his astonishment—that they are the 
actual Title-deeds mentioned in the abridgment of the record 
now before him! Mr Peyron, indeed, has only identified 
two of them,—the purchasers mentioned in the registry of 
the third, being Ammonius and Psenamunis, instead of Ammo- 
nius and Zbendetis or Zthenaétis; but we agree with Dr 
Young in thinking that Zbendetis or Zthenaétis had two names 
as well as Sisois or Spois, who is also called Erieus; for the 
date of the deed coincides perfectly with the record, as well as 
all the rest of the names, and the measures. 

It really does, therefore, seem that the age of miracles is not 
yet past. While Dr Young was occupied in studying the En- 
chorial Papyrus of Casati, the first Greek MS. of Mr Grey, 
the * Antigraph of an Egyptian deed,’ arrived as if by magic, 
and proved to be a translation of the former; and, lately, when 
he had been accidentally led to resume the consideration of the 
Egyptian Deeds of Mr Grey, the record of a law-suit founded 
upon, and expressly referring to these very Deeds, came unex- 
pectedly from Turin, and offered a precise confirmation of the 
date which the Doctor had before assigned, from the Egyptian 
text, to the first deed,—affording also an exact description of the 


very spots of grounds to which the three conveyances relate. 
It would be an utter waste of time to say one word of the irre- 
sistible evidence which these extraordinary coincidences supply 
in confirmation of the original discovery. He who can with- 
stand it is beyond the reach of conviction, and must be left to 
his prejudices. When Professor Seyfarth resumes his enchorial 
studies, we recommend it to his grave consideration. 


} Discoveries in Hier. Lit. p. 76, 83. 
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Coombes on Religious Controversy. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Rev. Dr Kenney’s Tracts and Documents. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Cooper’s Vindication of his Letter to a Clergyman. 8vo. boards. 

Aird’s Religious Characteristics. Foolscap Svo. 6s. boards. 

Kilout’s Sermons before the National Schools. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 
VoAYGES AND TRAVELS. 


Weddell’s Voyage to the Antarctic Sea. Second Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


boards. 
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Smith’s Notes on a Tour in Denmark. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Keppel’s Journey from India to England, in 1824, 4to, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
2 vols. 8vo, 1d. 4s. boards. 

King’s Voyages to Australia. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. boards. 

Buckingham’s Mesopotamia. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Isles. 4to. 20. 2s, 
boards. 

Brooke's Winter in Lapland and Sweden. Ato. 37. 3s. boards. 

Webb's Tour on the Rhine, in Switzerland, and Italy, in 1822 and 
1823. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Thompson’s Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa; with Plates. 
Ato. 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Peninsula, during the War. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 





A 

Anne Boleyn, zeal with which Protestants and Catholics dispute re- 
specting her history and character, 321—and even her person, 322— 
curious ancient verses respecting her, 323. 

Antijacobin, remarks upon it and the Rolliad, 19. 

Assurance of Lives, early scientific investigations on that subject, 487— 
Continental Companies of the present day, 488— Life Assurance does 
not flourish in America, 490— its origin and progress in this country, 
490-4—an abundant crop of new Companies produced by the rage 
for Joint-Stock establishments, 494—general observations, 495 —not 
the interest of the public to urge a reduction of the rates of Assur- 
ance, 495-508—important difference m the former and present prac- 
tice, as it regards the duration of the lives insured, 498—great want 
of science in the Managers of many of the existing Companies, 505— 
peculiar advantages presented by the Mixed Proprietary Companies, 
509-511—the most respectable of them particularized, 512. 

Auvergne, the rocks of, undoubtedly of volcanic origin, 315. 


B 

Battle, preparation for, well described, 372—solemn reflections occa- 
sioned by a view of the slain, 371—touching account of the obsequies 
of an unfortunate soldier, 377. 

Bladinsburg, the action of, considered, 370. 

Blane Kuppe, the mountain of that name geologically considered, 318. 

Brandy and Geneva, high duties upon, 170—attended with a great re- 
duction of the revenue, 171—stimulus they have given to illicit im- 
portation, 172. 

Brazil, a separate administration, with the title of a kingdom, bestowed 
on it, 205—its progress to independence, 206—its independence re- 
cognised by treaty, 211-13. 

Bossuet, his Funeral Sermons tire our patience, 152—his panegyrics still 
more offensive to correct taste, 154—his Sermon sur [Impenitence 
Finale, one of his best, 163. 
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Bourdaloue, his greatest glory to have left the supremacy of Massillon 
in dispute, 165—a passage from him on hypocrisy, ib.—appeals, with 
great effect, to the terrors of his audience, 166—not chargeable with 
Bossuet’s extravagances in treating of the Mysteries, 167—generally 
independent, and the first, in point of time, of the great French preach- 
ers, 168. 

Borgia, his character, 283. 

Burke, his secession from the Whigs, 25. 


C 

Canary Islands, their geological character, 308. 

Canada Timber, reduction of the existing duty upon it, proposed, 458. 

Canning, Mr, his first introduction into public life, 29. 

Catholic Question, baseness and tergiversation respecting it, 423—folly 
of opposing it up to the last moment, 425-433—altogether distinct 
from the conduct of the Catholic leaders, 426—nothing asked for the 
Catholics but what is allowed to the Dissenters, 429—the Catholic 
laws obsolete, 430—history falsified by the representations of the Pro- 
testants, 43] —inconsistency of the Legislature, 432—absurdity of 
believing that the Catholic Question will be set to rest by the conver- 
sion of the Catholics, 436—expensiveness of persecution, 437—the 
ask only for eligibility, 438—the argument of divided allegiance has 
only an appearance of weight, 439—the diversity of religious opinions 
not so great as is pretended, 444—advice to the different opponents 
of this Question, 445—late defeat of this Question in the House of 
Commons, proves the neutrality of Government to be only nominal, 
513-18, 

Clemens Alexandrinus, his account of the different methods of writing, 
employed by the Egyptians, 101—his testimony reconsidered, 532. 

Codes of Law, recently formed in the Netherlands, 481. 

Collusion, revenue officers convicted of, 173. 

Combe, Mr, his Letter to the supposed author of the Article on Phreno- 
logy, 248—no pretext for his assertion, that the testimony of the Re- 
viewer is at variance with opinions formerly delivered by him, 250— 
his allegation respecting the case of a Welshman repelled, 251—his 
pamphlet written with much acuteness, but sophistical and evasive, 
252, 

Comedies, all our first-rate, the productions of very young men, 5—no 
writers have injured the Comedy of England so deeply as Congreve 
and Sheridan, 278. 

Common Law, Courts of, their dependance upon the Court of Chancery 
highly injurious, 476-9. 

Conveyancing, the mystery of the law, 472. 

Coplestone, Dr, his Sermon preached November 5th, unworthy of his 
high reputation, 519. 

Cortes Portuguese, regulations of that of Lamego, 223—renewed by that 
of 1641, a regular succession of these assemblies, 229-31. 

Cottier System, injurious effects of, in Ireland, 52. 
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Cottages, a tax on, payable by the proprietor of the land, recommended, 
73. 

Counsel for Prisoners, petition on that subject, 74—a warning which 
the Legislature cannot neglect, 75—suspected that many innocent 
persons are found guilty, 76. 

Country Gentleman, his geometrical theory of the British Government, 
190—sample of his reasonings and declamations, 192—writes in a 
praise-worthy spirit, 194. 

Court of Chancery, summary of its account with the Bank during the 
last century, 466—a commission appointed to make inquiries respect- 
ing it, 467—their Report proposes only palliatives, 469—notice of 
Lord Redesdale’s pamphlet on this subject, 470. 


D 
Drama, its object the exhibition of the human character, 278. 
Duties, moderate, advantages of, 169. 


E 

East India Company, no reason to suppose that the condition of India 
would have been improved, had this Company been annihilated in 
1784, 358—would lose little by the abolition of its commercial mo- 
nopoly, 359—had sustained a loss on the whole of its commercial 
concerns from 1793 to 1815, 360—its trade not prosecuted to any 
considerable extent, 362—advantage of emancipating the trade with 
India from the existing restrictions, 364. 

Egypt, ancient, a subject of inexhaustible interest, 96. 

Emigration, how affected by the Passage Acts of 1803 and 1823, 61- 
63. 

English Government, the most extravagant the world ever saw, 428. 

Equitable Assurance Society, its constitution and history, 492 —fate of 
many contemporary Societies, 502. 

Etna, high antiquity of that volcano, 311. 

Euganean Hills, minutely described by Strange, 319. 

Eyfel District, its volcanic nature established, 317. 


F 

Felony, persons accused of, ought to have the power of selecting coun- 
sel, 78—two capital errors in the criminal codes of feudal Europe, 79 
an absurd argument advanced in the Honourable House, 80—the as- 
sertion absurd that the Judge is counsel for the prisoner, 81—no na- 
tion in the world, except the English, who have refused to prisoners 
the benefit of counsel, 84—civil and criminal cases compared, 86-9— 
singular caprice of the law, 90—cases of felony and treason compared, 
91—answer to the objection of time, 93. 

Florence, its state in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, 265. 

Free Traders from Great Britain to India, statement of the total value 
of the merchandise exported by them from 1815-22, 363—nothing 
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in the habits of the natives to prevent the indefinite increase of this 
trade, 367. 


‘ 


Geology, the youngest of the physical sciences, 295—no department of 
it more interesting than that which relates to volcanoes, 296. 
Grover, Mr, a considerable portion of cleverness and dramatic power in 
his play of Anne Boleyn, 328—two scenes from it, 329-30—more 
than hinted by him that the coincidence between himself and Mr Mil- 
man was not accidental, 331. 





Hieroglyphics, their invention facilitated by the classifications, tropes, 
&c. which prevail in oral language, 100—testimonies of Herodotus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, 101—the Kuriologic method considered, 
102-4—Greek and Roman authors chiefly struck with symbolic cha- 
racters, 105—the cabalistical reveries of Kircher, 106—did not im- 
pose on Bishop Warburton, 107—theories of La Pluche and others, 
107-8—discoveries which have succeeded, 108-11—Dr Young's re- 
searches, 113-20—disingenuity of M. Champollion, 121—his good 
fortune in discovering a new monument, 122—a hieroglyphic alphabet 
constructed by him, 123-25—and applied to decipher the proper 
names on the Egyptian edifices, 125-27—Mr Salt’s discoveries, 128 
-33—M. Champollion’s Précis du Syst?me Hiéroglyphique, &c., a 
work of the highest value, 133—application of his phonetic alphabet 
to grammatical forms, 135—and proper names, 137—141—use of 
phonetic signs traced to a remote antiquity, 141—44— synoptical view 
of the elements of hieroglyphic writing, 144—Seyfarth’s work on this 
subject, 528—a mere exposition of the doctrines of Spohn, 529—pro- 
ceeds upon an erroneous assumption, and involves the greatest absur- 
dities, 530—classification of Hieroglyphics according to this theory, 
533 --the readings of M. Champollion vindicated, 534—extraordinary 
coincidences connected with the revival of Egyptian literature, 535-8 
irresistible evidence supplied by them, 539. 

Holy Alliance, virtually dissolved by the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, 237. 

Humphrey's, Mr, his work on the state of the English Laws entitles 

him to the gratitude of his country, 474. 






I 
India, expectations of a surplus revenue from that country fallacious, 340 
—5—the remittal of such a revenue to England stigmatized by ‘ Mr 
Burke and others’ as unjust, 346—the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company incompatible with the good government of the 
people of India, 365—the surplus revenues of India capable of being 
realized in England without it, 366—the remittances from India on 


account of individuals, not an important article in the revenue of Eng- 
land, 368. 
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Ireland, population of, excessive, 49—wretchedness of the people, 59— 
a change of system indispensable, 51—and of paramount importance 
to the people of Britain, 53—emigration from, recommended on a 
very large scale, 57—British possessions in North America capable of 
providing for any number, 57-60—expense considered, 60-66—ar- 
guments against employing money in casual charity admirably stated 
by the Bishop of Limerick, 67—how money to be expended on emi- 
gration might be most advantageously raised, 68-7 1— measures to be 
adopted for checking the excessive increase of population, 71-73. 

Trish labourers, influx of, into Liverpoo] and Glasgow, &c. 55. 

Italy, distinguished from the neighbouring countries by the importance 
which the population of the towns early acquired, 262—by the develop- 
ment of free opinions, 263—and by the cultivation of literature, 266— 
knowledge and public prosperity attained their meridian in the age of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, 268—ingenuity the point of honour, 271— 
difference in this respect between them and their neighbours, 272— 
character of the Italian statesman, 274—6—the whole aspect of Italian 
politics changed by the invasion of Charles the Eighth, 282. 


J 
Jury, trial by, the most powerful engine ever devised to secure the po- 
pularity of a government, 460—remarks on Mr Peel's bill, 461. 
Justice, importance of its proper administration to the tranquillity of a 
nation, 458—expensiveness of our Courts of Justice a distinguishing 
evil, 461—the legal establishment continued upon too small a scale, 
462—efficiency of the Judges not sufficiently provided for, 462-5. 


K 

King's Message respecting the affairs of Portugal, and the discussion of 
it in both Houses, 246. 

Knowledge, inveighed against as leading to infidelity, 193—good effects 
manifestly produced by its diffusion, 195—a Society established for 
that purpose, 197— its projected publication of elementary treatises, 
198, 


L 
Lamego, Cortes of, curious narrative of its proceedings, 222-5. 
Legal Instruments, their language and composition a disgrace to the 
country, 471. 
Limerick, treaty of, its violation a case of swindling, 432. 
Lindsay, Dr, a steady and enlightened friend of civil and religious liber- 
ty, 194. 


M 
Machiavelli, no name in literary history so generally odious, 259—his 
character, 276—not entitled to a very high place as a poet, 277—his 
Comedies reviewed, 277—81—his Novel of Belphegor pleasantly told, 
281—his political correspondence highly amusing and instructive, 
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282—his scheme for remedying the misfortunes of his country, 285 

—his books on the art of war written with the view of vindicating it, 

! 286—and a most able and interesting work, 288—account of the 
Prince and the Discourses in Livy, 288-93—his Life of Castruccio 
Castracani has attracted a much greater share of public attention than 
it deserves, 293—his history not the fruit of much industry or re- 
search, 294—the memory of Machiavelli hateful to the new masters 
of Italy, 295. 

Mandragola, the comedy of that name by Machiavelli, 277-80—the 
verses interspersed in it the most spirited and correct of all that 
Machiavelli has written, 280. 

Massillon, his style masculine, 157—the famous passage in his sermon, 
Sur les Elus, eulogized by Voltaire, 159—the passage examined and 

translated, 159-62—notice of his discourse Sur U Impenitence finale, 

and upon death, 163. 

Major Moody, appointed a Commissioner to report the condition of cap- 
tured negroes, 384—his report characterized, 386—his first principle, 
that there exists between the White and Black races an instinctive 
aversion, considered, 387—94—absurdity of his remarks on the influ- 
ence of the sexual passion, 391-94—his second principle, that the 
inhabitants of the Torrid Zone can be induced to labour only by 
necessity, if admitted, would not vindicate slavery, 395—case of the 
liberated Africans who were placed in Tortola, 395, 405—incon- 
sistency of the Major's arguments, 398—inexpediency of the coercive 
system, 401—case of the native Indians within the Tropics similar to 
that of the Gypsey race, 405—that of the Maroons of Surinam ex- 

) plained by the insecurity of their settlements, 406—strictly analo- 

gous to that of the old Scottish peasantry, 408—the case of Hayti 
greatly relied on by Major Moody, 409—his proofs refute each other, 
410—supposing the Haytians to be coerced, no inference can be 
drawn from it, 411—their industry depressed by the necessity of 
keeping up large establishments, 412—causes of the diminution of 
their sugar and coffee trade, 414—Major Moody utterly ignorant of 

. the habits of labourers in the Temperate Zone, 416—case of the free 

negroes who emigrated to Hayti considered, 417-20—the extermi- 

nating tendency of the coercive system, 421. 

Mercenaries, the practice of employing them in ancient Greece, 268— 

and in Italy, 270—their operations languid and indecisive, 271. 

Miguel, Don, his true policy in the present circumstances of Portugal, 
234. 

Milman, Mr, lis tragedy of Anne Boleyn begins with a theological 
song, 333—abounds with beauties both of language and thought, 334 
—scene between Gardiner and a Jesuit, 335—between Henry and 
Anne, $37—the speech of Anne Boleyn on landing at the Tower, 
338—too laboured, 339. 

Montesquieu, his writing compared with Machiavelli's, 291. 

Moore, Mr, hitherto most known for the least valuable of his talents, 1 
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—his life of Sheridan the best historical notice yet published of the 
events of our own times, 2—his temperate and satisfactory vindica- 
tion of that work in the Preface to the fifth edition, 43—has occa- 
sionally indulged too much in the use of figurative language, 48. 


N 
New Orleans, the situation of, described, 873—expedition against it 
under the conduct of Sir A. Cochrane and General Keane, 374—-81— 
agitated feelings of the soldiers after their final defeat, 380. 
North, Lord, remarks upon the coalition between him and Mr Fox, 16. 


O 
Opinion, a vice condemned by it produces a pernicious effect on the 
whole character, 273. 


P 

Panegyrical Discourses, flattery and display inseparable from them, 164. 

Pascal, acute observations by him on mathematical genius, 482—exem- 
plified in Mr Babbage’s work on Assurance, 483-86. 

Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, recognised as heir to the crown of Portugal, 
212—abdicates it in favour of his daughter Donna Maria, 220—whe- 
thar by the laws of Portugal he had power to regulate the affairs of 
that kingdom, 221-29. 

Phiegrean fields, Homer's idea of them illustrated, 310. 

Phrenology, Note to the Article on, in No. 88, 248. 

Phillpots, Dr, his Letter to Mr Canning, written with great spirit, but 
with some scurrility, 522—his defence of the Athanasian creed, 525— 
an equal example of error in argument afforded by the doctrine of Re- 
sistance, 526—a view of the question not taken by the Doctor, 527. 

Pitt, Mr, his war policy, 27. 

Plautus, his Casina imitated in the Celizia of Machiavelli, 281. 

Portugal, peculiar importance of its affairs at the present moment, 199 
had no place in the political system of Europe before 1580, 202—how 
affected by the war against universal monarchy, 204—revolution of 
1820, 206—overthrown, yet a free government promised to the na- 
tion, 207—plan of a constitutional charter formed, but not promulgat- 
ed, 208—the king issues a proclamation for restoring the ancient con- 
stitution of the monarchy, 209—succession to the crown on the death 
of John VI., how situated, 213-18—expedience of establishing a re- 
presentative constitution at that time 219—heads of the constitution 
of 1826, 231-34—represented by its adversaries as the fruit of Eng- 
lish intrigue, 236— England bound by a series of treaties to defend 
Portugal, 238—42—-even against disguised warfare, 242-5. 

Prerogative, last expiring effects of the principle of governing by, 18. 

Prince, the celebrated treatise of that name by Machiavelli not to be 
read without horror and amazement, 260—yet few writings exhibit 
so much elevation of sentiment, 261—explanation of the mystery to 
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be sought in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those 
times, 262-76—that work and the Discourses on Livy indicate a 
healthful constitution of the understanding, 289—the errors in them 
such as a writer so situated could scarcely avoid, ib—comparison be- 
tween them and the Spirit of Laws, 291—they derive a peculiar inte- 
rest from the earnestness which he manifests when he touches on the 
calamities of his native land, 292. 

Price, Dr, contributed largely to the science of Life Assurance, 491. 

Pulpit Eloquence, generally speaking, turns very peculiar advantages te 
a very moderate account, 147—some of these said to be rather draw- 
backs than benefits, 149—admits the resources of worldly rhetoric, 
150—extraordinary effects produced by it, 151. 


R 

Reading, the edueation of the people to be chiefly accomplished by it, 
197. 

Reciprocity Act, clamour against it altogether destitute of foundation, 
446—the change in our navigation laws forced upon us by necessity, 
448—not first proposed by Mr Huskisson, 449—history of the es- 
tablishment of this system with Prussia, 450—required by the inte- 
rests of the manufacturers, 451—the late decline in our commerce not 
occasioned by it, 455. 

Regency, memorable debates upon it, 22. 

Revolution in France, Mr Moore's view of it, 25—distinction between 
it and our Revolution in 1688, 27. 

Rockingham administration, constitution and fate of, 15. 

Ryotwar settlement, introduced into the presidency of Madras under the 
superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro, 354—remarks on it by Mr 
Tucker, 355—and by Mr Fullerton, 356—extraordinary statement 
made by Sir Thomas Monro, 357. 


S 

School for Scandal, remarks on its moral tendency, 8—great changes 
it received in its progress through the hands of its author, 9. 

Sermons, of Bossuet, Massillon, and Bourdaloue, 152-68, 

Sforza Francis, contrasted with our Henry the Fifth, 272. 

Sheridan, the extraordinary labour with which his good things were pre- 
pared, 7—his unfinished plays and poems, 10-14—his first appear- 
ances in Parliament, 15—his speeches on the impeachment of Mr 
Hastings, 20—his secession from the Whigs, 42—alleged gift of 
4000/7. to him by his Majesty, 46,—the neglect which he experienced 
in his last sickness, spoken of with too great asperity, 46. 

Shipping, British and Foreign frequenting our ports, official statement 
of, 454—no nation can build and man ships cheaper than ourselves, 
456. 

Slave Trade, its abolition recommended to the Portuguese Cortes, 235. 
See West Indian. 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, interesting speculations on their destruction, 313. 
Subaltern, author of, his Narrative of the British Campaign at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans characterized, 369. 


T 
Tragedy, what its language ought to be, according to Aristotle, 331. 
Trachyte, its minerological characters minutely described by Dr Dau- 
beny, 319. 
Trap- -rocks, their igneous origin pretty generally allowed, 305. 
Treason and Sedition Bills, era of, 30. 


Turner, Mr, dwells with romantic fondness upon the loves of Henry the 
Eighth, 323. 


V 

Volcanic phenomena, accurately investigated by Dr Daubeny, 297—il- 
lustrative of the origin of the trap-rocks, 298—plan of Dr D.’s work, 
298—the action of voleanoes ascribed by the earlier writers on Geo- 
logy, to the inflammation of beds of coal, &c. 299—theory of unoxy- 
dized bases, 300—voleanic products derived from some of the older 
rock formations, 301—cnormous quantity of matter ejected by vol- 
canie agency, 302—manver in which the writer may find access to the 
inflammable bases, 303—the phenomena attending eruptions, such as 
must necessarily follow, 304—earthquakes derived from the same 
cause, 305— igneous origin of granite and trap, 306-8—prodigious 
force of voleanic action, 319. 


Ww 

Wallace, Mr, thanked by the ship-owners and merchants of London for 
the changes effected by him in the Navigation Laws, 447. 

West Indian Slavery, laws passed respecting it since May 1823, 175— 
measures of the Jamaica Legislature, characterized by the Duke of 
Manchester as of very trifling importance, 176—nothing done by the 
Barbadoes legislature, 177-80—whether provision has been made for 
the religious instruction of the slaves, by any of the lesser settlements, 
180—nothing done any where to facilitate the admission of slave evi- 
dence, 181—little to encourage marriage, 183—nothing to facilitate 
manumissions, 184—whether any thing to prevent the separation of 
slaves, or to entitle them to acquire property, ib.—and what to miti- 
gate or regulate punishments, 185—that nothing in short has been 
done or will be done, 187—the proceedings in Parliament last ses- 
sion disappointed the expectations of the country, 189. 

Werner, his services to Geology latterly too much depreciated, 306. 

Whigs, connection between them and the heir-apparent, 18—the charge 
of trimming, inconsistency and timidity, brought against them, repelled, 
33-37—the position that they are at present weak and unpopular, 
considered, 37-41. 

Windham, Mr, his conversion to the side of the ministry, 29. 
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Z 

Zeminders, agents employed by the government of India to collect the 
revenue, 347—a variety of plans respecting them, proposed by the 
English on obtaining possession of Bengal, 348—their rights ought 
not to have been made hereditary, 350—amount of the payment to 
be made to Government so exorbitant as to be ruinous to all parties, 
351—no considerable improvement can take place under such a sys- 
tem, 352. 
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